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PREFACE. 


My desire has been to direct, in a series of brief 
essays, special attention to some of the imitable 
characteristics of the Saviour. These involve 
many things, the following of which would be 
beneficial in other departments than the Christian 
life, and to other people than his professed follow- 
ers. Should these essays be instrumental, in any 
degree, in arousing new or stimulating old interest 
in this duty and privilege, and, by the grace of 
Him with whom they have to do, be helpful 
in leading any one into a more enlarged possession 
of the likeness of the Perfect One, I shall rejoice 
in such great reward. I lay them, with all their 
imperfections, as a tribute at the feet of Him 
whom an increasing multitude delight and will 
eternally delight to honor. 

W.M. C. 
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I. 
HIS BOYHOOD. 


(LUKE II. 40—52.) 


THAT this much has been recorded of the boy 
Jesus, even by one of the evangelists, we render 
hearty thanks to our Father in the name of boy- 
hood. How we would now miss it. Brief though 
it be, how much the story of his life would lose 
without it. It is a little world in itself. By its 
absence boyhood would be poorer. Itis a window, 
where we are all suffered to gather and gaze with 
delight into a palace beautiful. We judge what 
we do not see of it by what we do. God, in his 
word, has not forgotten the boys. Nor the girls. 
This story is of equal interest to both. 

It is a well of water, a refreshing fountain, 
where they can drink amid their plays and tasks. 
They will feel better, healthier, happier, stronger 
for their work and play, by so doing. Their 
heavenly Father has come very near to them in 
this record of the boy Jesus. 


*“ God wants the merry, merry boys, 
The noisy boys, the funny boys, 
The thoughtless boys— 
God wants the boys with all their joys, 
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That he as gold may make them pure, 
And teach them trials to endure ; 
His heroes brave 
He’ll have them be, 
Fighting for truth 
And purity. 
GOD WANTS THE BOYS.” 


‘‘God wants the happy-hearted girls, 
The loving girls, the best of girls, 
The worst of girls— 
God wants to make the girls his pearls, 
And so reflect his holy face, 
And bring to mind his wondrous grace. 
That beautiful 
The world may be, 
And filled with love 
And purity. 
GOD WANTS THE GIRLS.” 


The curtain is lifted at twelve. After this 
brief, altogether lovely, and ever to be remembered 
revelation of Jesus, as a boy, it then drops for 
about eighteen years. When again raised he 
appears as the “ Man of God’s right hand, the Son 
of man whom he made strong for himself.” He 
is stepping forth and “ rejoicing as a strong man to 
run a race.” 

The last that was said of him was that he was 
growing. “And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 


is Boyhood. 13 


As to growth of body, boys have only largely to 
let themselves alone. “ Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto his stature?” 
But, even here, they need food and exercise. God, 
or, aS some may say, nature, will see to the rest. 
But, to so grow in soul, in character, in conduct, 
as to secure God’s favor, as well as that of good 
men—there is more needed. This will not come 
with so little thought and care as bodily growth. 
But unless we do so grow, in all that is best, we 
are not like Christ. One must de something as 
well as do something. Boys like to grow. But it 
is often true, that, as they grow upward in body 
they grow downward in soul. They grow in char- 
acter and conduct, but it is toward evil instead of 
good. They are going down. To grow, as Christ 
did, it must be up into the sunlight of God’s 
favor. Puta plant in a dark place and then admit 
a ray of light. It will grow toward it. All 
nature rises toward the sun. There is affinity 
between them as to heat, light and attractive 
power. What a plant does blindly, a boy is called 
upon to do intelligently with a purpose and 
earnest will. God isasun. Sin has gotten us in 
a dark place. But it has not altogether shut out 
from us the light, warmth, and drawing power of 
~God’s love. Boys can fight it. They can grow 
willingly toward the light even if sin does draw 
the other way. To grow like Christ, then, in the 
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favor of God, is to grow up toward him, like all 
nature toward the sun. We can work with God 
in the line of this upward growth. We are more 
than plants. Boys grow. Take these two words 
not only as a statement of fact, but also as a com- 
mand. Grow toward God. Be like Christ. 

It was a quiet growing period preparatory to his 
public work asthe redeemer of men. Such obscuri- 
ties or quiet thoughtful hidings are needed by all 
workers both before and during the prosecution of 
their life work. It has been especially noticeable 
in the lives of those who have made great and 
abiding impressions on men. 

“In the case of those who are destined to head 
mighty moral revolutions we find that a period of 
seclusion and abstraction has been the almost uni- 
form preparation. It was from a_ prolonged 
retreat beside the brook Cherith and afterward in 
a cavern of Horeb, that Elijah issued forth on the 
two great incidents of his grand career; and it 
was from a similar but longer sojourn in the hill 
country of Judea, that, in the spirit and power 
of Elijah, Messiah’s harbinger burst forth on an 
astonished people. Luther's Horeb was the 
period he spent in the Augustinian convent. 
Knox’s Horeb was his seventeen months in the 
French galley, and there are men now living who 
are exerting a large influence on their brethren, 
whose own spirit was first wound up to the right 
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intensity during a season of repose and solitude, 
and who came forth from their chosen or enforced 
retreat with a baptism on them that still remain- 
eth.” . , 

One will suffer loss without retiring from the 
distractions of public toil to be alone with him- 
self and God. Thus removed from the work-a- 
day world, the soul can take a calmer view of 
things, see their true relations, “strengthen the 
things which remain,” lay in store against the 
time to come, be refreshed by draughts from 
the fountain of thought, be inspired by commun- 
ion with divine persons and things on such moun- 
tain tops. It will be fertilized thereby. Other- 
wise leanness will be its portion and punishment. 
From such a solitude was Moses led to give liberty 
to his people. The Prophet, “like unto ” Moses, 
issued from the silence of those eighteen years 
to work eternal redemption for us. Boys! set it 
down then, as a law like that of the “ Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not,” that you will not 
be furnished for healthful work, or for working 
healthfully, without walking after this manner of 
Christ. 

The brief vision we get of him and his attention 
to his Father’s business, at this time, is fruitful in 
lessons for boys. And that too for “old boys” as 
well as young ones. ; 

In the reply given to his parents, “so touching 
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in its innocent simplicity, so unfathomable in its 
depths of consciousness, so infinitely memorable 
as furnishing us with the first recorded words of 
the Lord Jesus,” he shows that he has a will of 
his own. But he is not therefore “ self-willed.” 
It was not one the workings of which violated, 
in any measure, the “first commandment with 
promise.” If he were led counter to their desire 
at this time the act was one of subjection to a 
higher will than theirs. But this same higher 
will that he obeyed it was which enjoined obedi- 
ence to the fifth commandment. The latter, then, 
could not be broken even out of a supposed defer- 
ence to the former—for it is the former. It is the 
will of God. Just so sure then as that he did the 
will of God, involving though it did sorrowing 
parents, just so sure is it that nothing in this act 
or speech dishonored this command of God. It 
was an “obedience in the Lord,” which, both as 
to matter and manner honored the lower parental 
relation by obeying the higher. 

His answer, viewed in one light, shows how 
mightily he was drawn to the workof God. “I 
must be about my Father’s business.” I cannot 
help it. It is this double pull of God’s love for 
us and our love for God that makes healthy Chris- 
tian workers. When we feel that we must serve 
God because we are so drawn thereto that not to 
do so would be harder for us than to do it, then 
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we are much like Christ. “I delight to do thy 
will, O my God, yea thy law is within my heart.” 
How it would hurt such an one not to do his 
Father’s business. He may feel ridicule. But he 
would feel conscience a good deal more. And 
conscience, together with his love for his Father 
will not dispose him to magnify or give friendly 
quarter to difficulties, real or imaginary, when 
that Father’s business is at issue. Wisdom’s ways 
are “ways of pleasantness.” When boys walk 
in them out of admiration for the boy Jesus— 
the noblest of the many boys who have been in 
-this world—they then become like him. They 
are among the circle of his brothers. They 
have the family likeness. They also have the 
family name. “Of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named.” And they will be 
proud of this. That is if pride would be justifi- 
able in such a case. And we are now so regard- 
ing it. We sometimes hear it said in reference to 
one who has done a praise-worthy deed or who 
has a fine character, “I am proud of him.” Well 
boys, so pride yourselves concerning your relation- | 
ship to Jesus. Be proud of the family name and 
likeness. And also of the family honor. Be 
ambitious never to do anything that would dis- 
grace it. Strive to add to its lustre by living 
worthily. You will so live when you just follow 


him. You will then grow to be and do like him. 
2 
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Much is heard at times of “rings” and “ ring- 
leaders.” They are terms of reproach. They 
are not unknown to boys in school and out of it 
in things that are not good. But perhaps “old 
boys” are to blame for it. Alas! that these 
should lose the innocence of the “ boy” part of 
the above phrase and that the “old” pointed to 
growth in sin as well as age. And 


‘¢?Tis true, tis pity, 
And pity ’tis, tis true,” 


that boys in aspiring to be men, should doff the 
innocent “boy” and don the sinful “old.” Boys 
may admire their ringleaders. As a result they 
give them an eager following. Sometimes names 
are changed while things are kept. And then 
again the contrary is true. Boys! why cannot it 
be so in this? Would it not be well to take out 
of the names “ring” and “ ringleader” the evil 
that is in them by converting the evil thing into a 
good thing ? 

Or, if a rogue’s name is tenacious of evil, even 
when applied to a respectable man, why then take 
the word “circle.” Why not then, to offset the 
old and evil, or to be a substitute therefor, form 
rings or circles with Jesus as circle, or ringleader, 
if that name be born again? Then admire and 
follow this leader in all that is good and true, as 
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others have been followed in the evil and false. 
A few boys, as intimate friends or companions, 
might form themselves into such a ring or circle. 
Or, for that matter, let each boy consider himself 
a circle and wheel himself into line as a follower 
of the boy Jesus. Boys, at times, may rejoice, if 
this term can be so used, when, in their capacity 
asa ring, they work mischief. But now they will 
have a “good time” and rejoice with “joy un- 
speakable and full of glory ” when, as a ring or 
circle, under the leadership of Jesus, they have 
done well. Boys! try it. Take Jesus as your 
admired and model leader. Get others to do 
the same. And then, instead of ever trying how 
bad you can be, or how much mischief you can do, 
on the other hand, under the inspiration of your 
Leader’s example try how nobly you can live. 
Encourage one another in this. And rest assured 
that a better and happier day will dawn for you 
and the world. 

The boys of a certain town in France, during 
revolutionary days, paraded the streets with flags 
on which was written, “ Tremble tyrants, we are 
erowing up.” Satan is a great tyrant and ring- 
leader in all evil. But, 


‘¢ Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.” 
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Boys! hoist banners of truth. Doas Robert Bruce 
did at the battle of Bannockburn. He fixed his 
standard in a rock, resolved to conquer or die. 
Let yours be founded on the Rock of Ages. Thus 
growing, the forces of evil will tremble. They 
will flee. You are to offset and destroy them. 
Looking at the reply of Jesus from another 
standpoint it meant that his parents should have 
no doubt as to his conduct. “ Wist ye not, my 
parents, that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” Whatever fears others might have, you, 
at least, know me too well to justify any. Judg- 
ing by the past you should have a restful trust in 
me as to my manners. His previous behaviour 
had been such as to warrant the belief that now, 
wherever he was, or whatever he was doing, at 
all events, neither the place nor the doing was 
wrong. Any misgivings, other than those bearing 
on his physical safety, were out of place. His re- 
ply shows the value and beauty of a life that be- 
gets confidence. And that, too, a trust based on 
intimate knowledge. Some people have an air 
about them which challenges confidence from the 
start. And yet it may be unwarranted by the 
reality of things. It may be hypocritical. Others 
may be so constituted as to unjustly breed suspi- 
cion at first. The test of time and knowledge 
may reverse both. And such testing is the more 
valuable and enduring. It is the fire that reveals 


efron 
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the gold. Good character will survive, live down, 
conquer the prejudice or distrust that may be at 
first aroused by any idiosyncrasies of personal 
bearing. And bad character will just as certainly 
fail. Boys, whatever constitutional favors God 
may bestow on you, giving some of you, possibly, 
an apparent advantage over others in winning the 
favor and loving confidence of men from their first 
acquaintance with you,—do not you rest content 
with that. However good the foundation you 
may have on which to build, so far as you possess 
it in the natural elements of your being, you your- 
selves still have to build on it. God will help 
you. But you must acquire a_ trustworthy 
character and you are responsible therefor. Be 
very thankful if you have the help of parents or 
others, under God, to start you aright. When 
you acquire it, you have that which is beautiful 
before men, angels and God. You have that 
which, in itself, is more valuable than rubies. And 
you also have that which is and will be of great 
practical worth to you in all the relations of your 
earthly lives. A boy, whom parents,* teachers, 
employers, friends or companions can trust—think 
you, will he not be valued? Such character is 
worth more than mere smartness. It is the most 
precious thing we can have in our personal “ make- 
up.” ‘Confidence in an unfaithful man is like a 
broken tooth or a foot out of joint.” You some- 
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times hear it said of a person, “ He will do to tie 
to.” Boys, seek to be such, in all that is best. 
Then others can count on you. And so can God. 
You will not lose thereby. It is not a onesided 
business in which the gain of your worth goes to 
others. It is above all price in itself. But it will 
also bring great rewards in the favor it will beget 
for you before men and God. By so being and 
doing you will be clasping hands in true-hearted 
fellowship with the best and bravest boy who ever 
trod this beautiful world. 

Boys are to follow Christ as boys. Men are to 
do soas men. Paul says, “ When I was a child I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child; but when I became a man I put away 
childish things.” Each period has its own way of 
thinking and doing. Because a boy does not 
think and speak and act as a man it does not there- 
fore follow that he is not as true, leal-hearted and 
acceptable a follower of Jesusastheman. ‘“ Boys 
will be boys.” And that too when they are 
Christian boys just as well as when they are not. 
. “Just as. well” do I say? Not only so but a 
great deal better. The more real boys will they 
and ought they to be when sound-hearted fol- 
lowers of Jesus, than when they are not. And 
that for the reason that he was a true boy. 

Now, boys, notice how interested Jesus was in 
his Father’s business at this time. How well 
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pleased he was to be in God’s house thinking and 
talking of his word and works. So strong was all 
this that after the special services were over, he 
tarried to take part in others. He loved it all 
so well that he lingered at it. He was not in 
such a hurry to get away that he must needs 
begin to put on his coat before the benediction ! 
Was he not strongly drawn to it when he would 
be found there day after day, on this his first 
visit, instead of wandering, as many, if not most 
boys would, here and there to see the “sights?” 
Instead of outgrowing this interest, it grew with 
his growth. Jt led him afterward to drive out the 
money changers and others who dishonored God 
and his house. He had a reverence for the place 
where God made himself known. But he was not 
superstitious. He regarded the sabbath. But he 
could see and say that the “Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the sabbath.” And so of 
the temple. This reverent feeling and demeanor 
toward and in God’s house was and is justified on 
account of its peculiar relation to God. ‘To be 
irreverent here is to be tinlike Jesus. And is there 
not much of this even among the Christian boys 
and men of this generation? It may be thought- 
less and unintentional, but they suffer loss 
thereby. Much of that delicate spiritual sensibil- 
‘ity which reverence begets and which enables the 
soul the more readily to see and hear God, has its 
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place taken by a coarser texture through which 
divine impressions are not so readily admitted. 
They miss much of God’s fellowship thereby. ‘To 
act and speak in God’s house as if one realized no 
difference between it and the street, or mart of 
business, is to show that the heart and mind, for 
the time being, are not prepossessed by or reach- 
ing forth after the divine things ministered in it 
or suggested by it. Any inroads that may be 
made on our reverence for every thing and place 
where and whereby God makes himself especially 
known will weaken our spiritual sensibility, enjoy- 
ment and force. It will narrow our fellowship, 
make shallower our Christian character and 
degrade the quality of our fruitage. He who 
makes free with the third commandment has no 
reverence. And the boy who violates that one 
will be more likely to trample on the fifth. And 
vice versa. The breaking of any one will make it 
easier to treat the others in like manner. 
Reverence should run through the whole. It 
has then to do with earthly relations as well 
as with divine. Treat parental or governmen- 
tal relations irreverently and similar conduct in 
relation to divine things will be easy and natural. 
And reverence for those God-ordained earthly 
relations will make it easier for the soul to 
reverence God himself. “Young America” is 
sometimes charged with being defective as to these 
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things. Has the “ Declaration of Independence ” 
carried us further than is right? Has its spirit so 
taken hold of us that under and by its yoke-break- 
ing impetus there has been a tendency fostered, 
however unconsciously, to lay violent hands on all 
supposable restraints on liberty not only in civil 
things and in our collective capacity, but in our 
individual standing as to parental and divine 
authority? The exalted estimate of our worth 
which that instrument sets forth and fosters will 
be abused if consciously or unconsciously we are 
led thereby to walk with bravado, with irreverent 
tread amid the holy and reverend relations set 
forth in the two tables of the decalogue. 
Reverence for a divine parent will the more 
easily be begotten when it is a feeling not unknown 
in appropriate earthly relations. A noble charac- 
ter cannot be reared without this trait. Rever- 
ence for parents. Reverence for the aged. Rever- 
ence for law. Reverence for rulers. Reverence 
for God. His father’s house and work had sucha 
natural, healthy hold on his heart that it molded 
and gave color to all else. David was much like 
him. He could say, “I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.” Neither of those kingly 
boys,—* Great David,” or “ Great David’s greater 
Son,” can be thought of as saying, “* Behold what 
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a weariness is it?” “He delighted himself in the 
Lord his God.” 

Another fine trait of the boy Jesus is his 
attitude as a learner. He did not prematurely 
assume the character of teacher. Neither did he 
act as if he thought the qualifications of his elders 
were unworthy of consideration in comparison 
with his own. Our thoughts as to our wisdom 
and knowledge naturally tend to run rapidly ahead 
of the facts. Boys sometimes think that the wis- 
dom of their fathers is but foolishness compared 
to theirs. And that too when, in this respect, 
their fathers’ little fingers are thicker than their 
loins. The continuance of such a disposition is a 
great barrier to right growth. ‘ Seest thou a man 
wise in his own conceit? there is more hope of a 
fool than of him.” True, that is said of a man 
instead of a boy. Well, now, that is encourag- 
ing—for the boy. To grow up to man’s estate in 
this false estimate of one’s self, and to remain 
therein any length of time after that age has been 
reached, makes the outlook rather hopeless. 
Things become fixed then. Buta boy may grow 
out of it. The probabilities are that in the school 
of life, under that great teacher—experience— 
his eyes will be opened. ‘This desirable result 
will be hastened by voluntary enrollment in the 
school of Christ, in addition to the inevitable one 
in that of providence. 
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Look at Jesus. ‘He was there, as St. Luke 
shows us, in all humility and reverence to his 
elders, as an eager-hearted and gifted learner, 
whose enthusiasm kindled their admiration and 
whose bearing won their esteem and love. All 
tinge of arrogance and forwardness was utterly 
alien to his character, which, from his sweet child- 
hood upward was meek and lowly of heart.” 
Although not there, and not presuming to be 
there, as teacher, he yet, no doubt, taught by 
the way he listened and by the questions he 
asked. He stimulated thought in them. The 
business of our Father is various. He has room 
in his employ for all ages. The burden of 
our work may differ greatly at one period from 
that of another. And yet each may be glorifying 
to Him. As a boy “sitting in the midst of 
the doctors” Jesus was doing the will of his 
Father as acceptably as afterwards when his 
“fame was spread abroad” as a “teacher come 
from God.” So also when he went down to Naza- 
reth and was subject to his parents. That quiet 
home life with all its beautiful and gentle ministries 
was well pleasing unto God. It fulfilled his will. 
It was a part of the work given him todo. And 
so were the years of obscure growth. God 
required them all for the completeness of the life 
that was to show forth his praise in our redempt- 
tion. And so Jesus could contentedly go down 
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to Nazareth realizing that that was the way in 
which he was now to further his Father’s business. 
He contentedly waited during those long years 
before his public ministry, bearing about with him 
the blessed consciousness that his life of daily toil 
in domestic and neighborly ministries and of com- 
munion with the Father, was the life that, for the 
time being, was in full accord with the divine 
requirement. Thus believing, he did not “make 
haste.” Each year and portion thereof he was 
about his Father’s business, different though it 
may have been at one time from another. And 
how it, at last, widened and deepened! Some 
whose zeal overburdens their wisdom may be 
impatient of early restraints. Their position as 
learners may be irksome to them. Not only in 
secular affairs but in spiritual they may be longing 
for and hastening to try their metal in fields sup- 
posed to be more worthy of them. They do not 
wish to be “cribbed, cabined and confined” in 
what they deem the “ pent up Uticas”’ of home or 
school life. They may think that they are not 
about their Father’s business as he would have 
them, while thus plodding. To be, in their 
estimation, acceptably so occupied they may 
feel constrained to pluck up their present life 
by the roots. This may all be so premature that 
the aftergrowth will be stunted and sickly. Were 
they to walk in the footsteps of Christ they 
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would realize that the faithful discharge of pres- 
ent work, though considered too dry, detailed and 
drudging, and not, apparently, immediately or 
directly bearing on the supposed business of the 
Father, is yet empatically in the line of such a 
fulfilment thereof as is well pleasing to him, as 
well as prophetic of a richer future. To stumble 
over the present, by having the eyes fixed on some 
visionary beyonds, is to be neglectful of God’s busi- 
ness. There are students, who, under well-mean- 
ing but unwise pretexts too largely shorten their 
sessions among the doctors in the temples of 
learning. They must get about their Father’s 
business. And that is supposed to be so urgent 
that a precious portion must be taken off the pre- 
paratory work. A great mistake. They are about 
itnow. And that too more acceptably, if it be a 
prelude to greater efficiency, than a curtailing pro- 
cess. The Scottish warrior was attending closely 
to the business of his safety by flight from his 
pursuing foes when he ceased fleeing, dismounted 
and gave heed to the needs of his saddle girth. 
While his enemies were gaining on him during 
this performance some might say he was negligent 
of his safety. But he was not. It saved him 
from capture. And so of a Christ-like devoticn 
to the present as regards our Father's business. 
The “ wist ye not” of Jesus and his connected 
conduct stamps the work that one may do at 
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home or in school or in any other way or place 
—by way of preparation for what may be 
deemed to be more public and worthy service 
—to be altogether a part and most worthy and 
essential part of the Father’s business. This 
growing time moved on quietly before the great, 
active, burdened, giving portion of his life. 
No one should feel called upon to lay violent 
hands on that period as if thereby the Father’s 
business would be entered upon and discharged 
more fully and acceptably. It is not Christ-like. 
His present stood related to his future. When 
faithful to the former he was loyal to the latter. 
His Father’s business was thereby furthered. The 
best way for lads to be about their own business, 
even as to its future aspects, is to be true to the 
present after the manner of Christ. The present 
for the sake of the future. But at any rate the 
present forits own sake. And the Father’s busi- 
ness for the sake of our own. But at any rate 
the Father’s business for its own sake. One’s 
own best business and the Father’s are the same 
did we but know it. We sometimes find it out to 
our sorrow when it is too late. And that not only 
as to the business of the life that is to come but 
of that which now is. How often have men 
lamented the neglect of early opportunities. And 
that too not because of its moral aspects. But on 
account of the crippling effect it had on their 
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worldly work and prospects. Make it then your 
Father’s business as well as yourown. Be Christ- 
like. And it will be profitable for both worlds. 
He was an intelligent, earnest and most atten- 
tive listener. He was interested. That helped 
attention. Without it the soul will be listless. 
Conscience and regard to duty will make up for 
the absence of natural interest and add to it if it 
be there. They can use the rod. A wholesome 
compulsion can thus be brought to bear on the lag- 
gard attention when it is not drawn out by some- 
thing which naturally arouses it. He would have 
to fly in the face of his nature if he were not in- 
terested in his Father’s business. While our new 
nature may make it so, in a measure, for us, we 
yet have to grow up into him in this, while fight- 
ing against a nature that pulls the other way. 
While all drew him that way we have to add to 
the attracting power of the new life of love, the 
propelling power of a conscience that is alive to 
the duty thereof. He showed his interest and at- 
tention both by the fact and nature of his ques- 
tions. And also by that of his answers. <A wan- 
dering or vacant mind will reveal its inattention by 
the impertinency of its questions and replies. We 
may be sure, in the case of Jesus, they were neith- 
er trifling nor cavilling. They were to the point. 
If question and answer fitted, in this interchange 
of thought, light would arise in the darkness. All 
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this implied keen interest and undivided attention. 
Good heed. No aimless wandering. Heart and 
mind fixed. He was whole-souled. No wonder 
he grew. We are not to forget, of course, who 
Jesus was. He showed the workings of the divine 
nature and his consciousness of the same at this 
time. But yet, he had our nature. And it was 
working according to its appropriate laws. The 
growth of his human nature was not unnatural. 
It did not do violence to the conditions imposed of 
God upon it in all others. It did not grow while 
at the same time it was indifferent, uninterested, list- 
less, aimless. Neither will ours. However much 
and whatever he may have had which we have not 
by which growth in his case surpassed all the ordi- 
nary children of men, yet, in so far as we are to ad- 
vance, we must follow paths where we can see the 
foot-prints of the boy and man Christ Jesus. 
Having our faculties he did not grow by ignoring 
their use. And in this we must be like him. By 
so doing talents will keep multiplying. And he 
will say, “ Well done.” It may not be easy for 
boys with their naturally buoyant restlessness to 
follow Jesus in this. Still, though they may not 
be able to do so very long at a time, it is yet need- 
ful, in order to be like him, that, while any true 
work or play does engage them, they give them- 
_ selves altogether to it. So Paul says to Timothy 
“Give thyself wholly to them that thy profiting 
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may appear to all.” We are to grow up into him 
in this. 

He took his place there naturally. There was 
nothing forced about it. His beautiful simplicity 
charmed them. A great painter has finely caught 
the tender and admiring regard of the doctors of 
the law as they are aroused to deep thought by the 
lad or are smiling gracious approval upon him. 
By his modesty and grace, by his transparent sin- 
cerity and humility, by his deep, quiet earnestness, 
by his unassuming and yet wondrous ability, he 
prevented the feelings of aversion which might 
and ought to be aroused by a conceited, pert, or for- 
ward manner. He did not go there to “show off.” 
They realized this. And it enlisted a hearty inter- 
est in the lad. Otherwise he might, if endured at 
all, be looked upon as a specimen for curious anal- 
ysis. Fora lad of that age to be found in such a 
place and so employed, amazed his parents. The 
doctors were astonished at his ability, His parents 
possibly at the daring of the lad. But it was not 
brazen boldness. That which astonished the doc- 
tors explains, in part, what caused the parents’ 
amazement. Without that wondrous under- 
standing such a public stand would not have been 
taken. One was the antecedent of the other. 
And then along with that clear head there ‘went a ~ 
warm heart. He was drawn there by the love of 
God. But we can conceive the latter leading him 
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there without the former saying Amen. A zeal 
without knowledge might explain one’s presence 
in such a place. To be led there on the basis of 
the head alone might imply conceit of self,—a 
boldness engendered of an insatiable desire to 
“show off.’ One that would find satisfaction, 
were it to be found in the present, in the vain 
glory arising from the admiration of men. To be 
led there by a zeal without knowledge might im- 
ply boldness,—that of fanaticism or foolhardiness. 
One which, based on blindness, would, in its rud- 
derless state, rush destructively on the rocks. 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
But not so in his case. The understanding was 
there. And so was the “zeal of God.” Both 
combined explains a boldness that was beautiful 
because that of righteousness and love. In the 
school of Christ, Peter and John caught his spirit 
and so illustrated it that “‘when they saw the 
boldness of Peter and John and perceived that 
they were unlearned and ignorant men _ they 
marvelled, and they took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus.” They were taught of 
God in the school of Christ. Their zeal was 
kindled by a live coal from off his altar. Their 
boldness was that of the Nazarene. Looking then, 
at the understanding of the boy Jesus, whereby 
he was qualified to take part in such exercises, and 
also at his love for the work of God which mightily 
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drew him,—and his position, at this time, becomes 
natural and beautiful in its simplicity. In such a 
case the one occupying the exceptional place is 
likely to be the one who is least aware of the 
qualities emotionally exciting others. To be con- 
scious thereof and act with reference to it would 
introduce an element of self which would vitiate 
all. It would be acting a part. To be conscious 
of a certain quality and then ‘to act thus and so, 
in order to maintain the consistency of one’s repu- 
tation concerning it, would be idle vanity. It 
would be exalting that quality into an end in- 
stead of using it asa means. It would be losing 
sight of some part of the father’s business, the 
absorbed and intelligent pursuit of which, as an 
end, surely renders such qualities vital and active, 
while, at the same time, unconsciousness of their 
unobtrusive operation reigns. 

Some young people, by their natural as well as 
acquired graces of character are qualified more 
largely than others to so act. Parental instruc- 
tion, the early entrance of that word that “ giveth 
light ” into heart and mind, communion with their 
Father in heaven, an attentive spirit, a loving and 
intelligent regard for Christian things, breathing 
the life-giving atmosphere of a Christian home 
and church,—all this enables them to so act and 
speak as to arouse the wonder, mayhap, of others, 
not so privileged or endowed. It is all a matter of 
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course with the one. Devoid of ostentation, it is 
the language and demeanor of those “to the man- 
ner born.” A young person may thus, with all 
naturalness, simplicity and unconscious grace, do 
and say that which one much older cannot. Some 
who do not ponder the reason or reasons therefor 
may be amazed. An absorbing, loving interest in 
anything will help us to say and do things in that 
connection of which otherwise we would be incapa- 
ble. At the same time one’s thought will be so cen- 
tered upon the business in hand as to be withdrawn 
from the consciousness of those qualities of self by 
which, as instruments, the work is compassed. 
Such an interest stimulates the understanding and 
strengthens the heart. In all this Jesus, of course, 
excelled. “God giveth not the Spirit by measure 
unto him.” “The zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up.” Neither ignorance nor fanaticism led him | 
ever to occupy any position, do or say what was 
unworthy of imitation by all sound bodied, 
minded and hearted lads. Such positions and 
actions are not to be forced by carnal ambition. 
Nor are they to be simulated by hypocrisy. 
Neither would be Christ-like. They are to arise, 
like his, from a holy, that is, from a healthy, in- 
terest in the worship and service of God. With 
the egotistic forwardness of pride and vain glory 
they are not to hold fellowship. 

Jesus was “made under the law.” He came 
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into the world to fulfil it. And the closing view 
we get of him and almost the last word said of 
him, as a boy, lays stress on the fact that he was 
honoring the “first commandment with promise.” 
‘ He went down with them and came to Nazareth 
and was subject to them.” A sound hearted and 
solid hearted boy. His experience in the capital 
was in striking contrast with the quiet obscurity 
of the Nazareth home. But it neither “ turned his 
head ” nor chilled his heart in relation to the old 
home with its quiet ways and its old fashioned love 
and cheer. It is to be feared-there are lads who 
would be corrupted by a bit of a peep at and taste 
of the world with its glamour. The old home, with 
its simple customs and pleasures may be deemed 
tasteless after being tickled by the spicery of the 
world beyond. And that too when the home is 
worthy, one where the fear and love of God and 
man dwell unfeignedly. Such a home, for ex- 
ample, as that immortalized in the “ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night.” ; 
Not so Jesus. Some there may be who, if “ lion- 
ized” beyond the limits of their Nazareths would 
so shoot up in an unworthy way as to “look 
down” upon father or mother instead of “looking 
up” to them. Not so Jesus. The same healthy 
hearted boy that he was before his Jerusalem trip, 
that was he after it. The limpid waters, bubbling 
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up so freshly from the fount of parental obedience 
could not be fouled. 

And in the obedience rendered there was no 
need on the part of the parents to enforce it. All 
the constraint arose from within. His own heart 
impelled him to obey. No external compulsion 
needed. It was not one under which he chafed 
and from which, in order to be free, he longed for 
manhood’s years. Eagerness there might be and 
was to take up and finish the work given him to do. 
“ How am I straitened till it be accomplished.” 
This made him—and how nobly Paul followed in 
his steps—press forward for the prize. But such 
eager, forward movement was not in order to 
escape fulfilling the law of obedience under which 
he was made. It was the rather that he might the 
more largely honor it, even unto death. It was a 
cheerful, self-impelled subjection. Was not that 
beautiful? No need of the rod so far as Jesus 
was concerned. No brawls there. Would that 
every home were like it! This will be so to the 
degree in which the example of the boy and man 
Christ Jesus is copied. An obedience inspired 
by the rod, whatever may be meant by that term, 
is not Christ-like. And yet, in our fallen estate, 
this may be its necessary prelude. The rendering 
of it to parents, even if the rod be required in 
some form, may be one and the first term of a 
series the last one of which is voluntary submis- 
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sion to God in Christ. When the will bows before 
parental authority it will be easier for it to sur- 
render to God. Let not then the latter be rend- 
ered all the more difficult by the absence of the 
former. 

The surrender of the will to the rightful author- 
ity of an earthly parent makes it easier for the 
same soul to enter into voluntary obedience to its 
heavenly Parent. ‘The law is our schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ.” 

Boys! does not Jesus challenge your admira- 
tion, your love, your imitation? By the help of 
Him who loves the lambs of the flock you may 
grow in likeness to the “ holy child, Jesus.” Such 
imitation will bless you and make you a blessing. 
It will prepare you for enlarging usefulness here 
and for “ glory, honor, immortality ” hereafter. 

‘* Remember now thy creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them.” 


it: 


HONORING GOD’S ORDINANCES. 
(MATT. III. 13.) 


JESUS is living in Galilee. John is baptizing in 
the region east of Jerusalem. Too far away that to 
go, merely to be baptized. Why not wait for a more 
convenient time? Butduty points there now. This 
is the time, that the place, and there the circum- 
stances indicated as appropriate in the fulfillment 
of all righteousness. This must be sought first. 
To it must yield whatever may incline to self-in- 
dulgence as to earthly things. Christ then, in re- 
lation to it shows decision. He does not shrink 
from exertion. He can practice self-denial. He is 
ready and willing to enter upon the work given him 
to do. Forhis own sake, for the work’s sake, for the 
sake of men and of God this ordinance must be 
honored by obedience. Now is the time. John 
will not be nearer. Girding up the loins of body 
and spirit he will therefore go to John rather than 
forego the duty. He will not parley with tempta- 
tions to physical ease. He will not allow other 
things to hinder a response to the higher things of 
the Spirit. 
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This journey of the Nazarene—what a premium 
it is on a conscientious, opportunity-buying, self- 
denying attitude toward the means of grace and 
the things of the higher life. Many institutions 
have been abrogated since that time. We are 
thus relieved from the duty of following him liter- 
ally in all things, even when possible. But some 
are unrepealed. Others are substitued for or are 
added to those in force in his day. There is, 
then, even as regards these things, room for a lit- 
eral following. But the spirit of obedience should 
be present and universally operative, if not the 
letter. And being thus present it will lead to a 
literal conformity as to everything in the life of 
Christ where that is appropriate. And where this 
may not or ought not to be it will lead to a con- 
formity conditioned or determined by the altered 
relations of our lives, as compared to his, through 
change of time, place and circumstance. As fea- 
tures they are both too often and largely wanting 
in the copy of his character and conduct which 
his followers are transcribing. Notably is this so 
in the above characteristic. As followers are we 
steadily imitating him in this so as not to forego 
the fulfillment of a duty or the enjoyment of a 
gracious privilege? <A prolonged No! echoes and 
reschoes from guiltily defective lives. Conscience 
and the word too often charge us with delay in 
paying due honor to divine institutions until such 
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time as effort and self-denial can be reduced to a 
minimum. Providential hindrances are, of course, 
always in order. But are not imaginary barriers 
frequently conjured up in order to do the flesh a 
favor? Are they not at times made conveniently 
chargeable to providence while behind them the 
soul excuses itself for following the Master afar 
off ? 

How many are there now-a-days, who, having the 
ability, would undertake a journey like that of the 
Saviour, rather than be prevented from honoring 
God or deprived of the means of grace? There 
are souls who have thus freely drank of his spirit 
and are, with earnest watchfulness, walking in his 
steps. Blessed be the grace of God for all such. 
They are each helpful and inspiriting to other 
toilers. In trying to compass this end they do not 
magnify a mist into the opening of the flood gates 
of heaven. They do not transform an easily ford- 
able stream in an impassable torrent. They do 
not too hastily exclaim, “There is.a lion in the 
way.” Providence permitting, their seats are not 
vacant in the sanctuary when God is worshipped. 
But, on the other hand, are there not many who 
piously lament the prevalent wickedness of the 
times, who exclaim against the growth and pro- 
pagation of evil, but who nevertheless have their 
own practical devotion to the cause of God, as ex- 
hibited in his public worship, utterly dependent 
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on the state of the weather. When that is not 
pleasant by day or night, either overhead or under- 
foot, why surely, in that event, the Lord would 
not expect them to leave cozy homes for the pur- 
pose of conferring a blessing or receiving one in 
his house. 

Sometimes, in fits of pious despondency, they. 
may exclaim, “ My leanness! my leanness!” <A 
far more pertinent refrain would be, “ My lazi- 
ness! my laziness!” or, *“ My carnality! my car- 
nality!”? Unless John come nearer they abide 
still in their Nazareths. They cannot be expected 
to go all the way to Jordan even though their Jor- 
dans be only a mile or two, or perchance a block 
or two distant. Too largely such indolent indulg- 
ence is doffed and an appearance of loyalty to di- 
vine things donned only when their spiritual pal- 
ates are tickled by highly seasoned services. 
Otherwise they “cannot away with them.” <A 
certain eclat must characterize and render them 
popular, it may be, in a questionable sense, before 
the patronage of their presence and labor will be 
vouchsafed. A consecrated self-denial and a sanc- 
tified, loyal submission to divine things will surely 
distinguish those who “ exercise themselves to have 
consciences void of offense toward God and men” 
in treading the footsteps of the Lord Jesus. 


Il. 
HONORING GOD’S WORD. 


(MATT. IV; IX.4; XXII. 29.) 


CuHrist’s loyalty to the written word—how 
devoted! So far as we are informed, his, “It is 
written” preceded his, “ Search the Scriptures.” 
Example went before precept. 

His first recorded conflict was fought and won 
by the sword of the Spirit. By it he foiled Satan. 
By its use he also silenced the subtlest cavilers 
among his human foes. The Pharisees deceitfully 
question him in regard tomoral problems. How 
they would like to “entangle him in his talk.” 
But their ignorance is exposed and they utterly 
routed time and again by a reference to the 
Scriptures. ‘“ Have ye not read?” If not, your 
knowledge is at fault. If you have, either your 
reasoning ability is defective or else you are too 
wicked to use it righteously. You do not know 
how to use the sword when it is placed in your 
grasp. In reference to it you are either ignorant, 
weak or knavish. 

The rationalistic Sadducees also, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, enter the lists. They pro- 
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pound, what, in their estimation, is an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of a belief in the future life. 
They use reason. They use Scripture. A splendid 
combination truly. With these allied forces he is 
to be driven to the wall. But, lo! they are soon 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma composed of 
both reason and Scripture. They here find them- 
selves, either by simplicity or deceit to be but 
children in the use of the logical weapon. Also 
that they are but fools as to knowledge of their 
accepted Scriptures. They have been handling 
edge tools. And the proverb concerning children 
and fools, in sucha relation is verified. 

This teacher believes in reason and logic as well 
as they. He uses both in setting the sword on 
edge. “Ye do err not knowing the Scriptures 
nor the power of God.” Christ recognizes the 
authority of the Word. He at the same time 
shows that there is ample room for the introduc- 
tion and exercise of the acutest reasoning in the 
just use of the facts revealed. He gave them a 
specimen. He often did. Reason may be called 
into the conflict, but, in imitation of Christ, it 
should be based upon and strongly grasp the facts 
of revelation. It should manifest its power by 
honestly drawing conclusions from and in harmony 
withrevealed truth. “I amthe God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.” The 
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Scriptures yow receive say so. Then these patri- 
archs are now living. Butnot here. Then there 
must be another life. And yet youdeny it. Ah! 
here was an exercise of the reasoning faculty 
which those subtle rationalists had overlooked. 

In this use of acknowledged data he turned 
their weapons against themselves. What tri- 
umphant execution with this God-given “ Ex- 
calibur!”? When men assail the truth would it not 
be better for the cause we try to serve were we 
more frequently to “go and do lkewise?” 
Plenty of room here for marshalling the hosts and 
wheeling the squadrons of right reason into line. 
But, after all, it is the two edged sword of the 
Spirit wielded in a variety of ways and with varied 
power that overthrows the foe. 

The combat between those mighty ones—the 
Captain of our salvation and the prince of dark- 
ness—as they grappled in the wilderness, was 
decided by this better than Toledo blade, “ quick 
and powerful.” Surely then the rank and file of 
the armies of Israel cannot find a more potent 
weapon wherewith to fight the battles of the faith. 
The sword, we are told, is the last argument of 
Kings. The sword of the Spirit should be the first 
one wielded by those who are made Kings unto 
God. When so honored would it not oftener 
prove to be the last and only one needed ? 


IV. 


CHRIST’S ESTIMATE OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
(MATT. IV.) 


Tuts chapter strikingly illustrates it. The temp- 
tation, as a whole, not only emphasizes it, but he 
impresses it upon us most decisively at the very 
outset thereof. Nature keenly asserts herself after 
his long fast. His alert foe, observing the situa- 
tion, promptly takes advantage of it. “If thou 
be the Son of God command that these stones be 
made bread.” The temptation comes in the line 
of his physical needs. These and the tempter 
combine to bring all thought, desire and effort to 
bear on the removal of a present urgent sensation. 
But there is another and higher life. Will its 
interests be overshadowed or its integrity jeopard- 
ized by the gratification of the lower in obedience 
to the behests of the great seducer? Satan has 
suddenly turned philanthropist. ‘Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” By a hypocritical regard 
for the highest welfare of the first Adam he 
hurled him into the abyss of moral anarchy. 
Seduced from divine to satanic obedience, in his 
illegitimate attempt to enter a still higher life, he 
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forfeited both. Shall a similar regard exercised 
toward the second Adam end fatally? But the 
order is here reversed. ‘The temptation now is to 
grasp the lower. Before, it was, ‘ Eat, and enter 
into godhood.” Now, it is, “ Eat to preserve your 
manhood.” But in both it is, when unmasked, 
“ Kat, and out of the ruins of both higher and 
lower let that which is satanic be evolved.” With 
the first Adam the temptation was in the line of 
an unseen life. With the second it comes on that 
of the seen. ‘The arch-enemy keeps steadily in 
view the “seen and temporal,” The various 
items reveal this. Bread, the preservation of his 
physical life in the casting down from the temple, 
the bestowment of the kingdoms of the world 
and the falling down to worship him—all this is 
“earthly, sensual, devilish.” The suggestion of 
the evil one, if heeded, would bring the two kinds 
of life into antagonism. Christ sees the relative 
value of both. “The natural man knoweth not 
the things of the spirit of God because they are 
spiritually discerned.” Such a one cannot see 
afar off. Sin has made him short-sighted. The 
life.temporal fills absorbingly the sphere of his 
vision. It crowds from view the life coming from 
and leading to God. He values what he natur- 
ally sees. He places a low estimate on that which 
is thus unseen. But to the spiritual man both are 
real. Both are important. But they have a rela- 
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tive value. Both need food. Christ exemplifies 
all this. He underrates neither. But he grandly 
shows their comparative preciousness. The lower 
needs bread. True. But the lower life is not 
the whole of man. He whose existence is thus 
limited is only a vulgar fraction of aman. His 
“better half’ is wanting. He is not a man 
because “man shall not live by bread alone.” 
Now, down to this fractional existence would the 
great enemy drag, if he could, the gloriously com- 
plete Being in whose presence he stands. Circum- 
stances seemingly aid him. ‘The natural is prom- 
inently in the foreground. For the present the 
spiritual is apparently pushed into a secondary 
place in the background. In such a ease, the 
course of an Esau could be readily predicted. 
How many of us then and there would be other 
than Esaus? Ah! how many of us are proving 
ourselves Esaus now and here! The tempter, very 
opportunely, as he thought, magnifies the “seen 
and temporal” in the hope of victory. Immedi- 
ate and pressing need is powerfully eloquent in 
the same direction. It is a crisis. But calmly, 
firmly, triumphantly drop from the lips of him who 
knew the issues of ,the “life that now is” and of 
that “to come” the words “ man shall not live by 
bread alone; but by every word that procedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” Satan is foiled. The 
Galilean has conquered. Christ arranges matters 
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differently from Satan. They belong to two radi- 
cally opposed schools. Our Lord brings the spir- 
itual absorbingly and overshadowingly to the front. 
As we look first “on this picture” and then “ on 
this’? how vividly do they impress the relative 
importance of the seen and unseen! “ The things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” In language, 
clothed with the eloquence of experience, this 
great master of life speaks, as never man spake, ~ 
saying, ** A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things that he possesseth.” What kind 
of an estimate do we make of life? Is it Satan-like, 
or Christ-like? Which do we magnify? Which 
do we subordinate? When their claims come in 
conflict to which do we yield? Great questions 
these. Questions that take hold upon the charac- 
ter of our devotion to the pursuits and pleasures 
of this life. Do we “use this world as not abus- 
ing it?” In the wilderness, amid satanic agen- 
cies and wild beast surroundings, does the soul 
raise its brow in loyal devotion of thought, 
desire and effort toward the immortal? In the 
strength of that food whose origin is divine and 
imbued with the elevating. influences of the 
Spirit’s breathings, is it rising toward God? Or, 
laden with earthly weights, is it stationary or sink- 
ing to lower levels of life? In harmony with his 
own example how appropriately does Christ after- 
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ward give the precept “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.” 
Is this being done? 
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CHRIST DEALING WITH AN INQUIRER. 
(JOHN II; VII. 50; XIX. 39.) 


Goop could “ come out of Nazareth.” <A pro- 
phet could arise out of Galilee. Good was found 
in the house of Jeroboam. So here, among the 
Pharisees a Nicodemus appears. How timidly he 
lifts his spiritual head amid his cold surround- 
ings. Like an Alpine flower amid the glaciers. 
This flower of God’s care fared better than Burns’s 
mountain daisy. It was not turned under by the 
ploughshare of the Lord as it moved in judgment, 
burying the proud Pharisee beneath the awful 
denunciations of his wrath. ‘Truly the “ bruised 
reed he will not break” neither will he “ quench 
the smoking flax.” He steals quietly to Christ 
under the mantle of night. Men are then liable 
to stumble. They lengthen their journey by 
uncertain movements. So Nicodemus, in the 
darkness in which his soul was groping, wanders 
about the great things of salvation. Christ abrupt- 
ly heads him off» Jesus is as direct as he is indi- 
rect. Disposed to “ beat about the bush,” Jesus 
brings him face to face with the vital issues of 
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eternal life. He spent no time in discussing his 
claims. The admission of Nicodemus made it 
unnecessary. ‘ We know that thou art a teacher 
come from God.” The way was open for declar- 
ing with authority, that which was requisite for 
entrance into life. Nicodemus having admitted 
that Jesus held a divine commission could not 
therefore consistently rebel against the authority 
of his utterances. That would not do, even 
when, to him, they might be most startling and 
inexplicable. And it would only be a waste of 
time for Christ, in view of his admission, to enter 
into a preliminary dissertation on evidence. 

The case was different with the sceptical Jews. 
Rather than make such admission they accused 
him of collusion with Beelzebub. With them he 
recognized the need of paying attention to the 
evidence attesting him to be the Christ of God. 
But even with them he did this briefly, though 
pointedly, while asserting the results of it strongly 
and at length. He seemed to be taking for 
granted that, in their souls, there existed a 
stronger responsive echo to his vital declarations 
than their rebellious wills and obdurate hearts 
would admit. Might not, nay ought not Christ’s 
dealings with Nicodemus and the Jews guide us 
‘in dealing with such as have an historic knowledge 
‘of “these things.” As a rule, their relation to 
them, arising from antecedents and surroundings, 
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is such, that an inner responsive echo to vital 
truth may be taken for granted. In view of it the 
best, wisest, most Christ-like course to pursue, is 
not to dwell on the evidences, but taking for 
granted that they know and perhaps feel more 
than they admit, to declare, with all the authority 
of God, the vital issues of eternal life. 

In other cases, where the claims of the Messiah 
come in conflict with rivals, a different course may 
be more imperative. As, for example, among hea- 
then peoples. There may be a trumpet call to set 
the battle in array on the field of the evidences 
and show cause why Christianity challenges their 
obedience. Victory there is to be followed by the 
unconditional and authoritative ‘* Ye must be born 
again.” 

Without more ado Christ brings Nicodemus 
from all outer circles of facts and reasonings to 
vital inner ones. He turns his thought from the 
theoretical, external, sensible, to the experimental, 
inner, spiritual. 

Nicodemus could draw a just conclusion on the 
basis of external evidence. But there was other 
evidence eluding the grasp of sense, yet covering 
the same ground and a great deal more. ‘To the 
former Nicodemus would divert the discussion. 
But to the latter Christ firmly held him. 

The inner was the goal, the culmination, the 
soul of the outer. He saw miracles. He was led 
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thereby to utter the intellectual “ we know.” But 
that was not enough.. “ One thing thou lackest.” 
Could he, or did he also .experience a miracle ? 
And on the strength of it could he say, spiritually, 
“We know.” He would then be on higher ground. 
He would have a keener vision, a wider outlook, 
an unerring intuition. He could recognize not 
only a “teacher come from God,” but the linea- 
ments of the king of glory himself. 

It was from the outer to the inner, from the 
seen and temporal to the unseen and eternal, that 
Christ’s dealing with Nicodemus was calculated to 
bring him. He asserted rational knowledge based 
on the testimony of the senses, “ We, know that 
thou art a teacher come from God, for no man can 
do those miracles that thou doest except God be 
with him.” Very goodso far as it went. Christ also 
asserted the necessity of a knowledge based on 
senses. But they were of a higher order. ‘“ We” 
also “speak that we do know,” and we also “ tes- 
tify that we have seen and ye receive not our wit- 
ness.” That was a holy of holies into which 
- Nicodemus had not yet entered. He was standing 
~ in the holy place. The veil compelled the excla- 
mation ‘* How can these things be?” Jesus drew 
him inward to spiritual verities. He applied to 
them the same canon of criticism with which 
Nicodemus began, viz: sensible knowledge, but 
with organs of a higher order. Right, so far as he 
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went, he yet was made aware that he did not go 
far enough. High as he had mounted there was 
still another and higher point which he must 
ascend in order that, from its Pisgah height, he 
might gaze on the promised Messiah and exclaim, 
“My Lord and my God.” He was brought to 
realize that though a “ Master of Israel,” he yet 
needed alphabetic instruction in the things “ born 
of the spirit.” Jesus brought him from the body 
to the soul of Christianity. He taught him the 
futility of trying to compass the “unseen and 
eternal” by the philosophy of the “ seen and temp- 
oral.” He brought him away from useless specu- 
lations concerning the how of a fact to the over- 
whelming importance and absolute necessity of 
the fact itself. One might know that a fact was 
without knowing how it was. Nicodemus was dis- 
posed to waste time on the latter. Christ empha- 
sized the former. There would still remain a large 
residuum of mystery after it had come as a fact, 
within the content of conscious knowledge. “ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” Presumptuous, then, for 
Nicodemus or any one else to be incredulous and 
proceed to speculate accordingly, when as yet they 
are strangers to the fact itself. If there be mys- 
tery when the fact is within the sphere of exper- 
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ience, that mystery is certainly not lessened when 
it is without that sphere. ’Tis well if conscious 
iguorance cries out in humility, “ How can these 
things be?” ’Tis well if thereby the soul be led 
to sit in docility at the feet of the “ teacher come 
from God.” 

« Art thou a master of Israel and knowest not?” 
Ah, Nicodemus! what now becomes of that jaunty 
intellectual “we know” with which you began 
the dialogue? It is a key that does not fit into 
the wards of the lock on the entrance to the great 
mystery of life before which you stand. In des- 
pairing consciousness of this, ’tis well for you to 
exclaim in the presence of the Lord of that mys- 
tery, “ How can these things be?” 

When a man, at his own wits end, and in des- 
pair of his own power of accomplishing, cries, 
“ How can these things be,” or “ what shall Ido,” 
then there is hope for him. Later references to 
Nicodemus indicate the removal of the veil. He 
entered the holy of holes of experimental evi- 
dence. He became able to utter the “we know” 
of the Spirit. He was “ born from above.” 

Men stand related to the written word as they 
did and do to the living word Christ Jesus. In 
the vindication of its claims and in the authorita- 
tive assertion of its doctrines we may be guided by 
the recorded conduct of the WORD himself. 

Some may be already standing seriously in 
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inner courts. They theoretically acknowledge the 
God of Israel and his word. Others again are 
wandering sceptically in outer courts, amid the 
echoes of his worship and near the symbols of his 
presence. Still others are groping in the dark 
night of heathen alienation. To each, according 
to the example of Christ, and their need, is to be 
broken the word of eternal life. 


Vin 
TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS. 


(MATT, VII. 29; XIII. 2.) 


A VAST congregation lines the green slopes of 
one of Galilee’s mountains. In their midst sits 
One who spake as man never spake. His manner 
of teaching is evidently a new departure. This is 
not the style to which they have been accustomed. 
It is clearly not the traditional method. The old, 
heartless, formal monotony of Scribe and Phari- 
see is not here. But it has power. They feel its 
force. It is in the “ newness of the Spirit’’ and 
not in the “ oldness of the letter.” They are sen- 
sible of the presence and power of a marked indi- 
viduality. They feel, if they do not draw, a con- 
trast between the freshness, weight and momentum 
with which this teacher’s words strike them and 
the weak, routine utterances of theScribes. They 
feel the subtle power of authority. They are in 
the presence of a Master. This is such a new ex- 
perience that astonishment seizes them. The 
sacred historian tells us the reason. “He taught 
them as one having authority and not as the 


Scribes.” We recognize a two-fold element in the 
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cause of the people’s astonishment, viz: the matter 
and manner of his discourse. The matter or doc- 
trine was strange to them. But what impressed them 
wonderfully was the independent attitude of the 
speaker toward the doctrines declared. He is as a 
master in his own house. Doctrines are enthroned 
or dethroned by his personal fiat. This element of 
authority ran through all his sayings. It indicated 
the close relation existing between his own per- 
sonality and these—in their estimation—new ut- 
terances. Their affinity was that of cause and 
effect. All this, with the influence which its con- 
scious possession had upon his manner in all doc- 
trinal utterances, arrested the people’s attention. 
Under its novel force their astonishment welled 
forth copiously. The relation then of this conscious 
authority to manner and of both to results was 
truly valuable and glorious. Whence its source? 
Is it incommunicable ? Or, may it still be enjoyed, 
though in varying measure as to kind and degree ? 
We can get a glimpse of its origin. Its power 
may still progressively be ours. ‘The Word had, in 
other hands, been “ made of none effect” through 
the traditions of men. This teacher disentombed 
it from the human debris. He gave it forth puri- 
fied, sparkling, welling up—a refreshing draught 
from the fountain of life. Recognizing the true 
soul needs of men he did not try to supply them 
by giving “stones, serpents, scorpions ” in place 
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of “ bread, fish, eggs.” They felt this. It minis- 
tered to his authority. The soul is responsive to 
it as it touches its inner springs. If men profes- 
sedly minister to spiritual needs, yet mainly dwell 
on secondary issues, if they discuss,. preach and 
teach the subordinate things of science and phi- 
losophy or even of religion instead of the great 
thing of God’s law,—then what wonder if they find 
themselves in the company of Scribes and Phari- 
eses, destitute of that authority which excited the 
astonishment of that old Galilean assembly. 

This peculiar power rested not only in the nature 
of the Word spoken but also in the speaker’s attitude 
toward it. It was the Word of God. He knew it. 
He acted with the unhesitating confidence of one 
who knows. No soul questionings or doubtings in 
reference to the claims of his utterances. God 
spoke. No apology needed. This absolute sim- 
plicity and sincerity of mind toward the Word and 
its claims, went unavoidably hand in hand with 
authority. The doctrines and the relation in which 
he placed himself to them, as indicated in his use 
of the first personal pronoun, startled them into 
interested and wondering attention. But, if all 
this was so aroused and felt it was deepened by 
the Divine Personality back of all. This not only 
justified such use of the first person but gave such 
an. exceptional momentum to truth when uttered 
by him, as made them feel the subtle, if undefina. 
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ble, presence and power of authority. But, while 
thus sensible, they were not aware of the divinity 
of the speaker. It was a man, a great man of 
course, a prophet, who, in their estimation, ad- 
dressed them. Their interest and consciousness 
of authority, then, would arise, not only from the 
.nature of the doctrines but also from the manner 
of the speaker regarding them. Hence this aston 

ishment of theirs at the difference between their 
old teachers and this one. 

If they had known who it was that spoke they 
would not have so mentally associated, as they did, 
Jesus and Scribe as to give rise to this resultant 
feeling of wonder. With them it was simply, 
“Whence hath this man this wisdom?” On his 
part, the presence of the divine personality would 
contribute such elements to his utterance as would 
make them bear with a weighty impress upon his 
hearers. The manner of the speaker, then, as 
well as the speech, made the difference in the 
minds of the people as between him and the 
Scribes. © 

We may therefore be characterized, from relat- 
ed causes, with measures of this Christ-like author- 
ity. “Dealing in traditions and superstitions will 
not engender it. It will not be realized by the 
speculations of men. But the Word of the living 
God is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. It 
was the Word then—living and written—that 
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made the impress. These are still with us. They 
should bein us. Divinity was there. The Spirit 
still speaks.. As with the Christ of God in the 
synagogues, open fields and on the mountain 
slopes of Galilee, so still, the Word may be so lived 
and uttered that men cannot help but be conscious 
of the presence of a peculiar authority in speaker 
and speech. 

From the nature of the Word, the relation of the 
speaker thereto, together with the resulting man- 
ner, we may then find an explanation of that 
authority which aroused the wonder of the Scribe- 
cursed auditors of Christ. They will also suggest 
the means for its presence in varying measure in 
his followers. 

Another feature in the character of Jesus fruit- 
ful of authority, was the harmony between speech 
and life. That was never marred by a discordant 
action. The two moved onward with a rhythm 
born of divinity. Such harmony gave majesty to 
utterance. Earnestly did his foes try to under- 
mine it by the discovery and assertion of such dis- 
cord. Witness their persistent attempts to con- 
vict him of Sabbath violation. Teaching, as he 
did, the supreme and permanent obligation resting 
on men to honor God’s laws, what a victory for 
them could they establish that charge! Teaching 
and life would then indeed clash ruinously. The 
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righteousness of the former would be vitiated by 
the unrighteousness of the latter. 

Or, again, look at the satanic subtlety with 
which they labor to prove that his teaching and 
the agencies employed were wrong even if, in 
some way, his own life and the results of his labors 
were beneficent. Casting out devils is good. 
But then he casts them out by Beelzebub! He 
himself is a peaceable law-abiding citizen. But, 
by a coalition of forces and the pressure of their 
combined subtlety, he may be compelled to utter 
things, the logical outcome of which would be at 
variance with his own conduct and the peace of 
the realm. Therefore, after a prelude of fulsome 
flattery, intended to disarm him, he is met abruptly 
by a dilemma on either horn of which they hope 
to impale him. “Is it lawful to give tribute to 
Cesar or not?” They then listened for the dis- 
cordant notes. They came not. They marvelled. 
Again and again they besieged him with a storm 
of questions intending to force a discord. “ And 
as he said these things unto them the Scribes and 
the Pharisees began to urge him vehemently and 
to provoke him to speak of many things. Laying 
wait for him and seeking to catch something out 
of his mouth that they might accuse him.” Vain 
attempt. More hopefully might puny man labor 
to “bind the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose 
the bands of Orion” than to destroy the heaven 
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born harmony or loose the divine bands uniting 
the teaching and life of the Perfect One. 

“Would not sucha life have a reflex influence in 
wonderfully intensifying this authority of speech ? 

Quite a contrast between this teacher and the 
ones to whom those multitudes have been accus- 
tomed. “The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat. All therefore whatsoever they bid you 
observe, that observe and do: but do not ye after 
their works: for they say and do not.’”’ What a 
sublime self-conscious integrity between his own 
teaching and life is contained in that command! 
No fear of any discoverable flaw to justify the 
most critical foe in ever hurling back the charge. 
No wonder his words came with a singular 
astonishment producing authority. 

Now we may and should increasingly possess it. 
The more we are seen sincerely to seek and prac- 
tically to exhibit this harmony between speech and 
action, profession and life, the larger measures of 
it will we enjoy. Then will lives be progressively 
eloquent with the authority of God. Men will 
take knowledge of us as learners in the school of 
the great Master, from whom we have received the 
open secret of that power which astonished that 
old Galilean congregation. Then shall the 
~ church of Christ so speak in the presence of a 
world cursed with the traditions and command- 
ments of men that it shall be astonished at the 
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saving presence instead of absence of her authority. 
From the mountain tops of truth and holiness, her 
words freighted with life and power—shall be 
heard by the nations. The declaration of the 
whole counsel of God by the ambassadors of the 
cross shall be deepened and widened in its influence 
the larger the measures of this Christ-like con- 
formity they manifest. But such declaration is 
not to be limited by the extent of their own con- 
formity. They hold a two-fold relation to it. 
Officially, as the ambassadors of the King, they 
must unreservedly declare all his counsel. 
Privately, as fallen, sinning men, they themselves 
necessarily fall short of full obedience to that 
counsel which they officially declare. Were it 
otherwise, were the measure of their own obedi- 
ence the standard of their declaration, then, of 
necessity, would the counsel declared be mutilated 
and defective. There is a temptation thus to do. 
It has been done. It is being done. As a result 
God is robbed of the honor due him and the 
authority of the spirit paralyzed in the conscious- 
ness of men. It will not do to apply here the 
dictum of the Greek philosopher that ‘‘man is the 
measure of all things.” Anything short of a sin- 
cere declaration of the whole counsel of God and 
an unfeigned effort to attain conformity thereto 
will make authority conspicuous by its absence. 
Jesus, in his preaching, did not overlook such 
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temporal circumstances as might increase the 
efficiency of his work. He desired the word to be 
heard to the best advantage and by the greatest 
number. When the people thronged around him 
as he was by the sea side, it would be difficult for 
the outer circles to hear. He therefore pushed 
out alittle from the shore and addressed them 
from the boat. This change of position increased 
the seeing and hearing power of those on the out- 
skirts of the multitude. Anything that legiti- 
mately contributes to extend or increase the effi- 
ciency of the proclamation of the gospel should 
not be ignored. It would be un-Christ-like to do 
so. In carrying out Christ’s example, in this in- 
stance, the architectural’: designs and acoustic 
properties of churches come within the sphere of 
its legitimate application. 


Wilas 


DOES NOT DECEIVE BY RAISING FALSE 
HOPES. 


( MATT. VIII. 20.) 


How dark human life but for the pleasures of 
hope. 


‘‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is but always to be blest.” 


What a stimulus to achievement ! How it expands, 
intensifies, brightens, life! If it be lowering 
to-day hope paints a brighter to-morrow. If 
things go wrong here it promises to right them 
elsewhere. Clouds and darkness now—hope 
waits for the silver lining if not for the sunshine. 
Without it men would “shuffle off their mortal 
coil.” Without it life would not be “ worth liv- 
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ing.’ ‘The suicide has been a hopeless being. 


‘‘ Cease every joy, to glimmer on my mind, 
But leave,—oh ! leave the light of Hope behind! 
—Her musing mood shall every pang appease 
And charm—when pleasures lose the power to please.” 
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The blessed hope of a glorious immortality buoys 
the soul under all the ills to which flesh is heir. 
Let that hope be blotted out and the vision of 
Inferno looms up over whose portal is written: 
“All hope abandon ye who enter here.” How 
tenaciously grasped amid the rushing waters of 
life! How persistently followed amid all its wan- 
derings! How constantly cheered, even by its 
glimmerings! What wonder, then, if men be 
found to traffic in it from mercenary motives. 
What wonder, if souls, responsive to its charms, 
be at times fascinated and led astray by the 
“baseless fabric of a vision.” What wonder 
if men chase mirages over the deserts of life. 
What wonder, if, in deceiving and _ being 
deceived, intentionally or not, they at times, 
clasp the hands of a phantom hope, led by her 
smiles toward seeming fig trees of blessing only to 
find “nothing but leaves.” Imaginary seed sow- 
ings of precious hopes, followed by garnered har- 
vests of crucial disappointments. ' Such is too 
often the lot of men. They go forth, rejoicing, 
bearing worthless seed. They come again, weep- 
ing, bearing sheaves of sorrow. Forsuch burdens 
and tears other men are frequently the cause 
either through a criminal thoughtlessness or a 
studied malice. : 
This cannot be charged upon Christ. No tear 
of sorrow could or ever can be traced to him 
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through the channel of expectations falsely raised. 
He inspired abundant hopes, but they led to frui- 
tions watered with tears of joy. “The Spirit of 
the Lord God was upon him anointing him to 
preach good tidings to the meek, to bind the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tive, the opening of the prison to the bound, to 
give beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 
His relations to men were pre-eminently candid. 
He did not make a fair but false show in the flesh 
to win applause or followers. He never used lan- 
guage intended or tending to mislead. He 
never held up glittering pictures or flattered the 
passions of men for his own sake or for others. 
He was never responsible for inducing a hasty 
adoption of courses, soon abandoned for lack of 
counting the cost. 

A man comes enthusiastically declaring that he 
will follow him wherever he goes. A noble reso- 
lution truly. What a cluster of rosy hopes it 
encircles. What a grand service it promises. A 
volunteer candidate for whatever fruitions may be 
strewn along the pathway or waiting at the goal 
for the followers of an apparently gloriously des- 
tined man. Shall he not be allowed to swell the 
ranks? Will it not be too bad to destroy the pic- 
ture he has: been painting? May he not be 
allowed to indulge his air castles, and, through the 
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agency of his hopes, be easily used for various 
purposes? Never! The candor of Jesus forbids. 
He does not confirm his resolve. He does not 
promise him “flowery beds of ease” on the way 
to an anticipated goal of glory. He lays the case 
plainly before him. If, therefore, he meet with a 
cross and find it too heavy to bear for the sake of 
the crown, he, at least, cannot charge Christ with 
deceiving him. Better destroy the “spirit of his 
dreams” now than wait for a ruder awakening 
hereafter. Whatever were the motives that 
decided the making of that notable resolution, 
whatever the elements of his expectant future, 
however strong his hopes of entering into their 
enjoyment, the Saviour evidently was determined 
not to be responsible for their deceptive glamour. 
He at once undeceived him. In unmistakable 
language he reveals his own condition and what 
may be the other’s lot, as a follower. ‘“ The foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 
His Kingdom was not of this world. “ Verily I 
say unto you there is no man that hath left house 
ov brethren or sisters or father or mother or wife 
or children or lands for my sake and the gospels, 
but he shall receive an hundred fold now in 
this time, houses and brethren and sisters and 
mothers and children and lands with persecutions 
and in the world to come eternal life.” Is he 
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thus prepared to follow Christ if need be? Will 
good and ill report find him still leal-hearted and 
true? Is he ready to be baptised with the bap- 
tism that Jesus is to be baptised with? The dis- 
ciple is not above his Lord. What honesty is 
here. Things are represented just as they are. 
If any Pliables meet with sloughs of Despond they 
will never: be able to charge Christ with having 
led them there by any unwarranted description of 
the way. Neither can he be accused of drawing 
a following by thus suppressing any of the dark 
possibilities in the conflict of life. He would 
have his followers think enough of the “ recom- 
pense of the reward ”’ to endure trial in order to 
obtain it. The rest would be all the sweeter and 
the more welcome if the traveller were weary and 
footsore from the roughness of the road. Is not 
this characteristic of the Saviour too often absent 
from the lives of men either through thoughtle-s- 
ness or a wicked thoughtfulness? Their hearts 
become so enlisted in the pursuit of things that, 
for the encompassing of darling objects, deception 
creeps in or is boldly introduced. False hopes 
may thus be criminally engendered in the 
breasts of others destined to fall, carrying broken 
hearts along with them to the music of despair. 
In all departments of life their name is legion. 
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‘¢ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 


Is not a large share of this to be charged to hopes 
falsely inspired and the consequent absence of 
fondly anticipated fruitions? To this question, 
we are assured, the experience and observation of 
each soul will, with varying emphasis, give an 
affirmative reply. 

Now we search in vain in the life of Christ, for 
word or deed justly chargeable with the raising of 
groundless hopes. To enter progressively into 
this higher, purer, more healthful region of Chris- 
tian living, of Christ-likeness, is a possibility and 
duty. To remain on lower, sorrow-breeding 
levels is sinful. 

The ghosts and skeletons of departed hopes and 
the wail of disappointed hearts should drive men 
upward in newness of life. As to this trait we 
may rise in him and by his help until, in his pres- 
ence, we are crowned as perfect by the hands of 
him who never deceived by raising a false hope. 


VIil. 


NOT FASTIDIOUS ABOUT ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS. 


( MATT. VIII. 20; XIV. 28; LUKE VI. 12.) 


CHRIST enjoins on others the endurance of 
hardness as good soldiers. We are here furnished 
by his personal example with inspiration for such 
a life. Whatever we do or suffer, we but faintly 
copy the life of the great Captain. Amid great 
thoughts, purposes and deeds he can be oblivious 
to self, to surroundings, to times and seasons. 


In lab’ring on to do his Father’s will, 

Upon his locks the nightly dews distil, 

From “ downy beds of ease,”’ with work undone, he flies— 
His couch—the mountain side; his canopy—the skies. 


Animated by such a spirit, one will work on until 
‘it is finished,” or be sacrificed in the attempt. 
It helps, in all the walks of life, to worthy achieve- 
ment. It impels thereto. The pamperings of 
luxury bind a mill stone about its neck. It im- 
plies such an absorbing interest in work as will 
lead to forgetfulness of self. Sleep and food may 
be neglected, at times, in obedience to the behests 
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of the ruling passion. Privations, various and 
severe, will be endured rather than forego or lose 
sight of the favorite object. It is voluntarily 
chosen for “better or worse.” ‘The heart is con- 
strained. While trying to compass it one may not 
go out of the way to embrace hardship for its own 
sake. But yet, keeping its eye on the desired 
goal, the soul, enduring trials, patiently, hopefully, 
perseveringly, presses toward the mark. Could 
the object be attained without them, well and good. 
Otherwise they must be met, not evaded. Its 
language is, ‘None of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself so that I 
might finish my course with joy.” Paul won- 
drously illustrated it. History is enriched with 
the record of struggles, voluntarily, if unavoidably, 
endured for the sake of a longed for Beyond. 
Were the eye not riveted on and the soul mightily 
drawn toward the darling object they might be 
avoided. Butasitis—no. Thatis Christ-like as 
to manner whatever be the object. ‘“ Who for the 
joy set before him endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” ‘He steadfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem” notwithstanding Gethsemane 
and Calvary. It must be measurably exhibited 
by his followers. Fighting the good fight of faith 
and laying hold of eternal life imphes it. After 
Christ Paul is its noblest exponent. When the 
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objects for which hardships are thus endured are 
tributary to God’s glory and man’s weal they are 
Christ-like in matter. The union of such manner 
and matter has the benediction of God and the 
issue is “glory, honor, immortality.” Life, to one 
so animated, will be “ worth living” only asit is a 
means to the endinview. This object dominates. 
It produces symmetry of endeavour. It may lead 
to what is deemed eccentricities of conduct. But 
it may be only an intense concentricity. On ac- 
count of the earnestness of pursuit the conven- 
tionalities of life may be forgotten. Or, if not 
helpful, the soul, impatient of them, may press on 
without heeding. In its absorption, it may do 
with many things what Gehazi was commanded to 
do when going to resurrect the dead. “Salute no 
man by the way.” Others may adjudge him ec- 
centric. But, naturally, it is the unconscious re- 
sult of one’s intensity of devotion to something. 
None desire less to be and none are less conscious 
of being eccentric than those who are genuinely 
so. The eccentricity may be transient. It may 
vanish with the attainment of the desired object. 
The poet Campbell went visiting with a friend. 
The latter was taken to task for bringing such a 
“daft”? fellow with him. The poet was, at the 
time, absorbed in the composition of the *“* Pleasures 
of Hope.” Hence his daftness. The soul, in its 
intense thoughtfulness about one object may be 
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thoughtless in reference to others. It may uncon- 
sciously deviate from conventional grooves. Such 
attention may be given to the many, as involves a 
lack of concentrated devotion to some one. That 
is ordinary, On the other hand some great “ lone- 
star” of an object may absorb thought to the ex- 
clusion of the many, Thatis extraordinary. The 
former may be eccentric from the standpoint of the 
one—the latter, from that of the many. The 
majority rules. But these are exceptions. They 
are subjects of remark. The others are not. As 
“John Ploughman” says in reference to the 
Christian ministry, ‘I never knew a good horse 
which had not some odd habit or other, and I 
never yet saw a minister worth his salt who had 
not some crotchet or oddity; now these are the 
bits of cheese which cavillers smell out and nibble 
aby: 

Its language is, ‘“ This one thing I do.” In 
obedience to its power the Saviour said, “ How 
am I straitened till it be accomplished!” Under 
its constraint he, at times, forgot temporal needs. 
He rose superior to them. ‘ Master, eat.” “I 
have meat to eat that ye know not of. My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me and to finish 
his work.” It led him through Gethsemane. It 
led him to Calvary. At last the words, towards 
which all the pathways of life converged, are 
uttered. I yield up my life, but,—“ It is finished.” 
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One so absorbed will not go into mourning for lack 
of lordly accommodations. The foxes had holes 
and the birds of the air had nests but the Son of 
Man had not where to lay his head. But, never- 
theless, he lived, labored and triumphed gloriously. 
One can “press toward the mark for the prize” of 
a high calling when possessing a spirit that knows 
“how to be full and to be hunery, to abound and 
to suffer need.” “ All roads led to Rome.” With 
such a dominating purpose all life leads to the 
actualizing of one’s ruling passion. It will be 
strong indeath. It may be satanic. But blessing 
men and glorifying God its presence will give 
larger symmetry to life, and ally us in character to 
the One who “steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem.” 


IX. 


BEHAVIOR IN A PANIC. 


{( MATT. VIII. 23—27.) 


HE is crossing the sea. Subject to the sinless 
infirmities of our nature he sleeps. Suddenly a 
great storm arises. The waves threaten to engulf 
them. So terrible is the elemental war that those 
hardy seamen, accustomed to stormy Gennesaret, 
are panic-stricken. They are about to give up all 
for lost. But there is one undisturbed soul aboard. 
He slumbers peacefully on the cradle of the deep. 
Jesus quietly rests amid the confusion and terror. 
The human is resting peacefully on the bosom of 
God. 

With faith struggling against the waves of des- 
pair, hoping against hope, the agitation of external 
nature is reflected in them. ‘Their souls mirror 
the sea. Those tempest-tossed spirits begin to 
flutter around their sleeping centre of rest. “ Our 
souls are restless until they rest in Thee.” Asa 
forlorn hope they awake him. ‘They implore his 
help. ‘“ Master, carest thou not that we perish ?” 
He arises—master of himself and them, over 
wind and wave. What a contrast to their toss- 
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ings. He possesses. They are possessed. If any- 
thing can be done, any effective help given, his is 
the true soul condition from which to expect it. 
His first words are reassuring. ‘“ Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith?” A rebuke—yet 
how welcome. It is refreshing. How it steadies 
them. It comes to them freighted with hope and 
develops faith. The self-possession of words and 
tone—how infectious. All calculated to allay fear 
and restore their presence of mind. This accom- 
plished—he then turns to the elements. ‘ Peace, 
be still.” The tempest hears. Souls and seas 
obey. Well were it for men if, in life’s trials, 
larger measures of the mastery of self-possession 
were enjoyed. It can be cultivated. The con- 
scious resting of the soul on God inspires and 
strengthens it. That helps it to possess and guide 
instead of being possessed and driven. It converts 
tyrants into useful servants. Selfpossessed utter- 
ance and action nerve. ‘The disjointed ones of 
despair spread paralysis. The former would thus 
greatly help people either to act more efficiently 
or endure more heroically. Panic stricken people 
are liable to act in direct opposition to the neces- 
sities of the occasion. It does not take many 
minutes to empty a building of thousands when 
they depart in an orderly way. Could they 
control themselves and so depart, when conscious 
of the presence of fire or when such an alarm 
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were given, death would be robbed of most if not 
all of his victims. Too often the great danger is 
not the fire but the people. The instinct of self- 
preservation, uncontrolled, impels so wildly and 
blindly that it rushes oneself as well as others 
into the very arms of that which is sought to be 
avoided. By a self-absorbed forgetfulness of the 
second great commandment, “ Thou shalt love thy 
~ neighbor as thyself,” and a selfish trampling there- 
on, people frequently rush themselves and others 
“Into the jaws of death.” More self-mastery 
might save both themselves and their neighbors. 
Instances illustrative of the foregoing are numer- 
ous on sea and land. Truly “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished ”’ is that self-command that 
will avoid this—even measurably. ‘The gospel of 
Christ strongly inculcates and helps self-govern- 
ment. “Better is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” It does so both by precept 
and the example of its Founder. It is a blessed 
boon in its all-pervading, preservative influences. 
These lay hold on the life that now is as well 
as that which is to come. “God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
The hearts of men, if permeated by this sublime 
truth and animated by the consciousness that the 
“everlasting arms are underneath” them, would 
be helped to steadiness. An officer in the army, 
who was a pious man, embarked with his wife 
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and children. They had not been many days 
at sea when a violent storm arose which threat- 
ened the destruction of the ship and the loss 
of all their lives. Consternation and terror pre- 
vailed among the crew and passengers; his wife 
also was greatly alarmed. In the midst of all 
he was perfectly calm and composed. His wife 
observing this began to upbraid him with want of 
affection to her and her children, urging, that if 
he were not concerned for his own safety he ought 
to be for theirs. He made no reply, but imme- 
diately left the cabin, to which he returned in a 
short time with his sword drawn in his hand. 
With a stern countenance he pointed it to her 
breast, but she, smiling, did not appear at all dis- 
concerted or afraid. ‘What!’ said he, ‘are you 
not afraid when a drawn sword is at your breast ?’ 
‘No,’ answered she, ‘not when I know that it is 
in the hand of one who loves me.’ ‘And would 
you have me,’ replied he, ‘to be afraid of this storm 
and tempest when I know it to be in the hand of 
my heavenly Father who loves me?’ 

In the long chapter of human accidents much 
suffering and loss of life might apparently have 
been avoided, if the actors in such tragedies were 
more Christ-like in the possession and exhibition 
of this characteristic. 


X. 
PROMPTNESS IN DOING GOOD. 


(MATT. IX. 18—26.) 


WHILE engaged in a deeply interesting dis- 
course it is suddenly interrupted by an exciting 
and pathetic appeal. He is not disconcerted. A 
father prostrates himself before him in an agony 
of prayer. His only daughter is at the point of 
death. His heart is overwhelmed with fear for 
the worst. Out of the depths he cries to the Loid 
of life. How quick the response. “And Jesus 
arose and foliowed him.” He was discussing 
principles. He promptly turns from them in re- 
sponse to the practical needs of a human being. 

Right principles—how important! Rightactions 
bespeak their presence. Prompt action betokens 
their power. The call of affliction woos with more 
constraining eloquence than the discussions of 
moral philosophy. This is characteristic. He 
hears the cry of the needy. His heart prompts the 
outstretched arm. Sin enters our world. Death 
follows. Jesus is immediately there with the 
remedy. Mercy is speedily proclaimed. Man is 
helped. Justice is vindicated. God is glorified. 
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Help, when a duty, is enhanced in value by a 
Christ-like rendering of it. ‘Some more conven- 
ient season” may mean “never.” Delays are 
dangerous. Blessings tardily rendered shrink in 
value for the recipient and in pleasure for the 
giver. 

With what eager anxiety the fond parent 
presses onward. He wants the Master to arrive 
in time to stay the ebbing life. But alas! here 
are messengers who tell him that the spirit of his 
child has departed. Too late! His faith totters. 
His heart sinks. The waters of despair are rising 
about him. But how quickly the Saviour stretches 
out his hands to hold him up. He did the same 
with sinking Peter. “ Be not afraid, only believe.” 
At last they arrive. The noisy, artificial wailings, 
heard on all sides tend to disturb the faith peace 
produced by the “ Be-not-afraid” of Jesus. But 
if so, his decisive energy steadies it. He wastes 
no time in useless sympathy when he has some- 
thing better to give. He knows what to do and 
promptly goes about it. His words and actions 
betoken a master of the situation. They laughed 
him to scorn. But that did not turn him aside 
from his work. He saw further than they did. 
He used language they either misunderstood or 
disbelieved. But he does not waste time in 
debate. To raise the burden of sorrow from those 
stricken hearts is now more incumbent than to 
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argue with that skeptical crowd. It is difficult 
any way to answer ridicule or the laugh of scorn. 
In the effort to bless men these may be our 
guerdon from the ignorant or incredulous. It may 
be well to treat them as Christ did here. He made 
no reply, but still kept on’his way. In the con- 
sciousness of his power to bless he could bide his 
time. They will soon die or be exchanged for 
something better. In a short time that scorning 
crowd “were astonished with a great astonish-- 
ment.” 

Notwithstanding this soul attitude toward him 
they yet defer to his authority. There is some- 
thing overawing in the decisive energy of a 
masterful spirit. He does not needlessly defer the 
promised blessing. “ Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” The impotent multitude are put 
forth from the presence of death. Death’s con- 
queror enters. The Prince of life confronts the 
King of terrors. Jesus speaks. Death vanishes. 
Life returns. The noisy wailings could not remove 
or mitigate the grief. The “still small voice ” of 
the Son of God dissipates the grief by removing 
the cause. It is a voice of power and blessing. 
Joy succeeds sorrow. The words of the living 
Christ are more operative in assuaging the griefs 
of earth than all the voices of mere human sym- 
pathy, wisdom or philosophy. Let them, then, in 
all ways with their life-giving, sorrow-dispelling, 
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joy-producing influence be brought to bear on the 
needy. ‘ Withold not good from them to whom 
it is due when it is in the power of thine hand to 
do it.” The power of the Saviour’s hand reached 
beyond death. Ours does not. Therefore the just 
meed of kindly words and good offices due our 
fellows should not be delayed until they pass 
away. Forour own sakes, if for no other reason, 
the debts of fraternal love should be cancelled as 
promptly as our treasuries permit. We cannot 
afford to leave them unpaid. They will arise from 
the irrevocable past to vex our souls. ‘Their 
thoughtless or intentional oversight finds cold 
comfort from the conduct of Christ. Patience 
should not be allowed to “ have her perfect work” 
in that way. Truly, as well as beautifully has one 
said “ Do not keep all the alabaster boxes of your 
love and tenderness sealed up until your friends 
are dead. I would rather have a bare coffin with- 
out a flower and a funeral without an eulogy than 
a life without the sweetness of love and sympathy. 
Let us anoint our friends beforehand for their 
burial. Post-mortem kindness does not cheer the 
burdened spirit. Flowers on the coffin cast no 
fragrance backward over the weary days.” 


».a% 
ESTABLISHING HIS CLAIM. 


(JOHN V. 31—39,) 


It was denied: In their eyes he was a Sabbath 
breaker. That was not in harmony with his pro- 
fession—human or divine. -What then? He was 
willing to submit his claim to evidence. He did 
not call on them to rest satisfied with his “say so.” 
Let them insist on obedience to the law as regards 
witnessing. He will conform. Good witnesses 
and true, they themselves being judges, will be 
forthcoming. He will abide by their testimony. 
He invites trial. He will come freely within its 
light. His character was such that his word ought 
to be taken. But he could, would and did “ mag- 
nify the law” of witnessing and “make it honor- 
able.” They themselves afterwards, in mock 
obedience to this law, sought witnesses to secure 
and justify his condemnation. And they could 
only find two false ones. And that too after 
repeatedly fruitless effort. Not so in his case. 
They voluntarily testified. And they were ready 
to hand. ‘Known and read of all men.” Their 
attention is drawn to the testimony, excuses 
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overthrown, prejudices exposed. If destructive, 
it is also constructive. It pulls down, but it builds 
up. Such light, if resisted, hardens the heart and 
intensifies darkness. But to the candid seeker it 
reveals and enlarges the domain of truth. It 
leads thereto, helps and comfortably confirms the 
soul as it walks in the light thereof. It comes 
between the camp of the Egyptians and that of 
Israel. It is a cloud and darkness to the one, but 
it gives light by night to the other. 

His life was a great tragedy but he was not a 
tragedian. He was not acting a part. He gave 
them the-means to settle that. Inexcusable and 
obstinate the incredulity that would fly in the 
face of it. He wanted no blind, irrationally cred- 
ulous following. ‘Beloved, believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of 
God.” John testified in his favor. He was a 
**oood man and true.” He had their confidence. 
“Yesent unto John and he bare witness to the 
truth.” “Ye were willing for a season to rejoice 
in his ight.” 

The miracles spoke a similar language. With 
candid souls they compelled such tributes as 
“ This is of a truth that prophet that should come 
into the world.” “No man can do these miracles 
that thou doest except God be with him.” 

He did more in that respect than any man ever 
did. “If I had not done among them the works 
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which none other man did they had not had sin.” 
“Since the world began it. was never heard that 
any one opened the eyes of a man born blind.” 
* The works which the Father hath given me to 
finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of 
me, that the Father hath sent me.” That was 
stronger than John’s testimony. 

The Father also, at various times, asserted his 
Sonship by voices from heaven. 

And then, in addition to all this, there was the 
ereat standing witness which they all revered— 
their own sacred Scriptures. There it stood, 
ready to be questioned. Did not the lineaments of 
him who professed to be the living WORD 
answer to those described in the written? He 
invited comparison. “Search the Scriptures for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of me.” If they believe 
not Moses and the prophets neither will they be 
persuaded, though in addition to John and the 
miracles and the Father’s voice one rose from the 
dead. 

Now, as with Christ, so with the Scriptures and 
vital Christianity. They have furnished evi- 
dences in support of their claims. They have 
fearlessly invited investigation. 

So also should it be with us as true and Christ-like 
men. The character, purpose and conduct of the 
Saviour, that could stand the critical scrutiny of 
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honest incredulty or determined hate, is a model 
for us. Good for us if it touch and by its touch 
transform all the varied outgoings of life. 
Prepared as he was and willing to amply attest 
his claims in order thereby to glorify God and 
bless men, it ill becomes us to rebel should 
a similar demand be made upon us. ‘“ The dis- 
ciple is not above his Lord.” ‘To be like him sup- 
poses, of course, fundamental honesty of charac- 
ter. Honesty—not adopted when it is believed 
to be the “best policy.” It is to be first, last and 
all the time as the only policy. That is, if the 
term policy is to be allowed at all in such a con- 
nection. So doing we may hope, like him, to 
have a good report from men who have the confi- 
dence of their fellows. Testimonials from such, 
whether oral or written, are not to be lightly 
esteemed. But we must notdependon that. Our 
own works must praise us. Fruits must be there, 
harmonizing with and corroborating our claims. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” By many 
people and in many ways and things, this is all 
that is thought worthy of attention. They lay 
little stress on testimonials. They “take a man 
for what he is worth.” Thisis a practical tribute 
to the importance of the second line of evidence 
advanced by Christ. It is in keeping with his 
own opinion of it. “But I have greater witness 
than that of John; for the work which the 
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Father hath given me to finish, the same works 
that I do bear witness of me that the Father hath 
sentme.” John’s testimony was good. That of 
the works was better. But the value of the 
former testimony in many relations is great. It 
inspires confidence, ministers comfort and pre- 
pares the way for more effective ministries. To 
neglect it may be to receive “wolves in sheep’s 
clothing.” A man’s present may be too narrow 
and short on which to base righteous judgment. 
Deception may be practiced. ‘The testimony of 
others refers to the past, in the case of men, and 
reveals their trend. Their, to us, brief present, 
may not. 

In the higher department of the spiritual it is 
our privilege and comfort to be honored of God, 
as was Christ, by his direct testimony to our Son- 
ship. ‘ The Spirit witnesses with our spirits that 
we are the children of God.” “This is my 
beloved Son.” To follow Christ in this will, of 
course, be fatal to the hollow pretentions and 
shams of society. Their name is legion. His 
likeness implies a fearlessness to be honestly 
“weighed in the balance” by men. And, in such 
an event, the less likelihood will there be that we 
shall be *“ found wanting.” 
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IGNORING SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS. WHY, 
WHEN, AND HOW? 


(MATT. IX. 10—13; LUKE XV. 1, 2.) 


SoctrAt fellowships based on kindred qualifications 
are inevitable. They are not wrong. They min- 
ister to human happiness. They are consistent 
with a loving recognition of the brotherhood of 
men and an earnest effort to fulfil its obligations. 
Their absence, in the present condition of things, 
would mean anarchy, libertinism, a destructive so- 
cialism that would dig the grave of civic life. 
Each soul naturally gravitates to ‘his own place.” 
Out of that place it is conscious of a want of har- 
mony which is not restful. There must be com- 
mon ground where souls meet in the enjoyable fel- 
lowships of a recognized equality of some kind. 
True—certain of these may be noble, others, igno- 
ble. Some weight to lower levels; others exalt. 
And yet to artificially change this would not be 
remedial. The largest comfort is to arise not by 
taking arms against nature in a violent attempt at 
the abolition of such social distinctions and fellow- 
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ships. The rather is it to be found in an intelligent 
and contented recognition of the same on the part 
of all. But, at the same time, and side by side 
with such distinctions, a higher and all-absorbing 
ground of fellowship exists, where the elements of 
a kindred life are operative in all, bringing them in 
to sympathetic union with each other by the min- 
istries of a common faith and hope and love. In the 
comminglings of this higher life, brotherhood is 
recognized, the Fatherhood of God peculiarly enjoy- 
ed, and the happiness resulting from and appropri- 
ate to the recognition and interchange of common 
qualities of being is heightened and multiplied. 
At the same time these higher fruitions are not 
marred by nor do they mar the lower pleasures of 
the temporal life arising from associations based on 
other elements that may not be common to all. 
In virtue of these, smaller circles of men have 
their happiness ministered to by common interests 
and qualities of life with their appropriate inter- 
changes. The welfare cf men is not to be sub- 
served by an effort at the forcible abolition of 
these naturally segregated circles of social life so 
as thereby to secure an aggregated one. It is not 
outward uniformity but the spirit that animates 
these social wheels within wheels which is to se- 
cure the largest amount of human well-being. So 
long as there are individualities of mind and con- 
dition, these circles will exist. And that will be 
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to the end of time. There are exclusions in the 
world to come. God then recognizes their neces- 
sity. But to forcibly attempt to make the aggre- 
gated or higher life a segregated one, as in the 
case of the temporal, would be as unnatural as the 
contrary effort. Inclusion here is as natural as 
exclusion there. And both can be practised with- 
out clashing and with the happiest effects. Those 
who think that the common character and univer- 
sal interchange of the things of the higher or spir- 
itual life should also characterize the lower or 
temporal life—err. So also do those who would 
carry the exclusions of the lower up into the high- 
er. The former are criminally broad as to the 
secular life. The latter sinfully narrow as to the 
spiritual. In the interests of the higher life, with 
its unities, one should be permitted and encouraged 
to range over all the lower exclusions seeking a 
membership for the higher without any one saying 
him nay. There, all may harmoniously meet with- 
out thereby abolishing or injuring the integrity of 
those lower circles with their natural exclusions 
and their resultant social comforts. If any one 
objects to so doing it indicates, on the one hand, a 
fear lest the unities of the higher will be destruc- 
tive of the prized diversities of the lower. 

This is unfounded. Whatever diversities may 
be removed by the influence of the higher unities 
will not be forcibly or artificially brought about. 
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The removal, if it occur, will be natural, following 
the laws which govern all the lower natural sepa- 
rations. By the educating influence of the higher 
life one may be so uplifted, as to the elements of 
both mental and moral as well as social character, 
that his admission into another circle on the basis 
of recognized qualities which make him kindred 
thereto, will involve no friction, no rude shaking 
of the natural order. The cause of the change 
will be from heaven. And “order is heaven’s first 
law.” So that while the educating effects of the 
fellowships of the higher and kindred spiritual life 
may and will result in movements among the 
lower,—all these will still be governed by their 
_ own laws and be conservative rather than destruc- 
tive of a social order that is no less prized than it 
is natural and beneficient. The throwing then, of 
impediments in the way of an effort to make all 
orders partakers of the kindred fellowships of the 
higher life on account of the foregoing fear,—is un- 
called for. The fear is imaginary. 

But, on the other hand, should the objection 
arise from a desire to have the higher life charac- 
terized by the exclusions of the lower, whereby 
the enjoyment of its fellowship and blessings, in 
any instance, was to be determined by the same 
laws, then, in that case, the objector would be ad- 
judged by his own mouth as unfit for membership 
in this higher union and unqualified for enjoying 
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or adorning that which he would fain monopolize. 
It would be a bigoted exclusiveness utterly alien 
to the mind and heart of Christ. Such prejudi- 
cial barriers he met and against them he set him- 
self in word and deed. Men are slow to walk in 
his ways. Until his professed followers do, they 
and this sin burdened world will not enter into 
the fulness of blessing that awaits an unreserved 
imitation. All the world geographically, eth- 
nically and socially, is the field out of which, with 
all their legitimate diversities, we are to labor to 
cause them to enter a world where separations 
based on such distinctions are unknown. And 
that world is not beyond the tomb. This is the 
mind of Christ. See the foregoing illustrated in 
his relation to the various classes of Palestinian 
society. He was not the slave of custom or class. 
He broke through them in obedience to the re- 
quirements of “judgment, mercy and faith.” 
Surrounded, as he was, so frequently, by the des- 
pised of earth one would suppose that if he in- 
tended class distinctions to govern gospel minis- 
tries, his standard was to be the reverse of the 
conventional one. Scribe and Pharisee stood 
aloof. Publican and sinner drew near. But his 
‘“‘whosever will” was equally for all. There was 
to be no respect of persons. No—neither in ad- 
mission nor in the ministries of his house after 
entering it. Just as gladly would he have min- 
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gled in the fellowship and ministries of the faith 
with Pharisee as with Publican. He often did. 
And does so still. Barriers were self-erected. 
His intercourse was to be guided by the spiritual 
and abiding rather than the temporal and acci- 
dental. On that basis, in friendly sympathy, bear- 
ing with him and diffusing about him by word 
and deed an atmosphere that inspired to a better 
life, he mingled with and was welcomed by publi- 
can and sinner. And this,—notwithstanding the 
angry and astonished protests of Pharisaic exclus- 
ionists. In pursuance of his mission of inclusion 
he could be the guest of publicans and sinners. 
Let no professed follower of Christ fail there. Let 
not the gospel be ministered at arms length if 
ministered at all, as if fearing defilement. The 
disciple is not above his Lord. Let them not take 
the place of Scribe and Pharisee rather than that 
of Christ. They will suffer loss. And they will 
be the cause of it to others. He is ready with all 
cheerfulness, to go, in the interests of the higher 
fellowships of the Kingdom, among Scribes and 
Pharisees. So also among publicans and sinners. 
Beneath all the accidents of wealth, intellectual 
or social culture, political or ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, there were SOULS. And these, in their 
priceless value, would survive earthly distinctions. 
However befouled, they might shine with “ purest 
ray serene” in Christ’s crown. ‘* Though ye have 
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lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings 
of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers 
with yellow gold.” He came to seek, save and_ 
polish them. He cut through all varying human 
accumulations to the abiding brotherhood of men. 
Brothers in sin through the first Adam. He did 
so that they might become brothers in righteous- 
ness through the second Adam. Into this higher 
bond of brotherhood he leads Paul the Pharisee, 
Zaccheus the publican, and the woman “ which 
was a sinner.” 

The mind of Christ will lead those animated 
thereby to reach forth, in faith and hope, arms of 
love to those who may be socially ostracised, 
under the ban, avoided with Pharisaic exclusive- 
ness. And this, with a view to the fellowship of 
the Spirit, whereby heaven is brought into the life in- 
dependently of the causes which may originate and 
maintain the fellowships of earth. It will lead to 
the belief that 


‘‘ Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true.” 


And its practice will harmonize therewith. The 
same spirit that was to be characteristic of those 
forming the higher spiritual circle he exemplified 
in moving among all lower secular ones as a seek- 
er of candidates for the bigher. The higher rela- 
tion was close and enduring. As an exponont, 
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advocate and extender of the same, he so lived 
and walked among men that they felt free to 
draw near. He drew near to them. He did not 
war against the integrity of other legitimate 
though lower bonds of social life. But he ignored 
their existence in the free, open range of his move- 
ment over all. He traversed each in the interest 
of that higher society which might, without clash- 
ing with them, be inclusive of all. He came near 
as a friend,—the friend of sinners. ‘That is, the 
friend of all. However otherwise separated, they 
were one in that. And however otherwise separ- 
ated, they were to be one in the righteousness that 
was to be “unto all them that believe.” As a 
mingler among and seeker of men there was none 
of the stand-by-for-I-am-holier-than-thou principle 
or conduct about him. Each drew near, the one 
freely to give, the other freely to receive. While 
they might feel the fact of his holiness there was 
yet nothing in it or in his bearing, as the Holy 
One which silently said “stand thou there.” Both 
he and it invited. The language of each was 
“Come.” Come freely. Whatever repulsion was 
present was the work of sin. And they were 
responsible for it and its effect. Not he in char- 
acter or manner. By freedom of contact they 
might be uplifted and purified thereby. He would 
_ neither be lowered nor defiled. Nor should we by 
walking in his steps. As individuals or as the 
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church of Christ, by the fact of his indwelling, 
the sin-defiled may come in contact with us and 
be cleansed without our becoming impure. Nay, 
blessed paradox, the larger the contact the great- 
er our growth into the purity of Jesus. The 
image of the Holy One will be rendered more vis- 
ible. 

In so acting, Jesus ran counter to the principles 
and narrow minded, cold hearted practice of ex- 
clusionists. In his love for man he aroused the 
hostile criticism and opposition of certain men. 

All-embracing as the race, numerically and 
territorially, in the ministries of his love, he 
would throw down barriers to its free movement. 
They were for ever erecting them. In this clashing 
of tendencies he shocked their ideas of what they 
supposed to be the “ eternal fitness of things.” 

It was derogatory to privilege, to dignity, a dis- 
paragement of moral worth, and an unwarrantable © 
neglect or brushing aside of a time honored ritual 
and tradition. Such a “ new departure” both as 
to work, method and subjects, by its want of har- 
mony with the traditional and existent, as repre- 
sented by us, is thereby weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. It must be essentially wrong. 
“ We are the people.” Let him be crucified. But 
he was right. He knew it. Duty pointed that 
way. Love drew that way. In righteousness he 
went that way. In that way he died. For that 
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way he rose. And by that way men rise and live 
in him. At the same time he gave reasons for his 
course. He thus avoided the charge of being a 
reckless, defiant, wanton violator of established 
order. He furnished ample data for his justi- 
fication. He was reasonable. If he were singu- 
lar, so much the worse for them. Judged by 
their standard he might be wanting. But their’s 
was temporal. Judged by his, they failed. And 
his had to do with the immutable and eternal. 
His conduct was the simple egotism of righteous- 
ness. Love upheld and impelled. Christianity as 
represented by him could not be charged as irra- 
tional or fanatical. It would do no violence to 
any element of our being. And so the Apostle 
enjoins readiness in giving a reason for the Chris- 
tian hope. “Be ready always to give an answer 
to every man that asketh you a reason of the > 
hope that is in you with meekness and fear.” 
Grace and truth are to utilize reason as an help- 
meet in their mission for the saving of men. Cus- 
tom may not be violated for the sake of singular- 
ity. Yet the example of Christ justifies the doing 
of it for the sake of the great things of “ judg- 
ment, mercy and faith.” No tradition or usage is 
sacred enough to be exempted from modification 
or abolition when the good of men and the giory 
of God is involved. 


XIII. 


INSPIRING OBEDIENCE BY EXAMPLE. 
(MATT. XI. 1.) 


JESUS desired his disciples to be self-denying 
toilers in behalf of others. His commands to that 
effect were eloquently enforced by his own life. He 
was aworking man. As such he wanted followers. 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
he will send forth laborers into his harvest.” In 
following they would have the inspiration of their 
leader’s example in toil, suffering, death. In 
Matt. x. they receive the word of command as 
soldiers in the “world’s great field of battle.” 
Before engaging the foe they are furnished by the 
Captain of salvation with the plan of the cam- 
paign. He forewarns them of the trials incident 
to the great struggle. He gives them advice as to 
its conduct. To sustain them amid its burdens he 
presents various considerations for their comfort, 
joy and strength. But they are to receive a 
greater stimulus to do and dare than that which 
comes from a soldiery sense of duty. As soldiers 
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‘Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die,” 


like the “noble six hundred.” At the same time 
the blessed assurance would be theirs that no “ one 
had blundered ” in giving orders. 

But in addition to the sense of obligation to 
obey the commands of a loved leader they also 
had his laborious, cross-bearing example to nerve 
them for the work. This is tersely told in the 
opening verse of Matt. x1. ‘And it came to 
pass when Jesus had made an end of commanding 
his twelve disciples he departed thence to teach 
and to preach in their cities.” He issued orders. 
He seconded them by a personal illustration of 
obedience. He commanded. But healso obeyed. 
These two which God hath joined let not man put 
asunder. No one ever wielded such absolute con- 
trol. It amazed the first Napoleon. He himself, 
-as one of the world’s greatest commanders, was 
accustomed to be obeyed. He inspired an enthu- 
siastic following. ‘“ Deeper and you will find the 
emperor,’ uttered by the dying soldier to the sur- 
geon who was probing near his heart for a musket 
ball, revealed the hold of the “ Little Corporal ” 
on his followers. But mightier the hold of the 
Captain of salvation. Napoleon, in wonder 
exclaimed, “I know men and I tell you Jesus 
Christ was not aman. Everything about Christ 
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astonishes me. His spirit overwhelms and con- 
founds me. There is no comparison between him 
and any other being. Hestands single and alone. 
Alexander, ,Cesar, Charlemagne and I have 
founded empires. But on what rests the crea- 
tions of our genius? On force. Jesus alone founded 
his Kingdom on love and at this hour millions of 
men would die for him.” But this wonderful 
command was preceeded by an unrivalled obe- 
dience. “Though he were a son, yet learned the 
obedience by the things which he suffered: And 
being made perfect he became the author of eter- 
nal salvation unto all them that obey him.” 
Before honor is humility. He knew how to obey 
absolutely. He was the model soldier of all time. 
While marching through Gethsemane and on to 
Calvary, in the face of the batteries of hell and 
the outpouring of the wrathof God, he voiced his 
unquestioning, unhesitating obedience in his “not 
my will but thine be done.” If his followers, 
therefore, were expected and commanded to toil 
and bear the cross, such expectation and command 
came from one who did not excuse himself. He 
was the greatest of all burden-bearers. While 
working, in obedience to the commission received, 
would not the knowledge that the Master himself 
was similarly engaged cheer and stimulate them ? 
How such an example would.emphasize his orders. 
What moral power thereby still attaches to them. 
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When Hedley Vicars fell at the head of his regi- 
ment during a night attack of the Russians, his 
voice was heard ringing out on the night air over 
the din of the conflict with the cry, “ This way 
Ninety-seventh.” A hundred “goes” would be 
weak in comparison with the “ come” involved in 
that battle cry. 

In all the cross bearing of life the voice of the 
Captain of our salvation is still heard in the van, 
saying, * This way my disciple.” 


XIV. 


ABSENCE OF ENVY. 


( MATT. XI. 9—11.) 


As to this how nobly do the characters of both 
John and Jesus appear. It is conspicuously absent. 
A hearty recognition of excellencies and judicious 
mutual praise is on the other hand as strongly 
present. The greatest of Old Testament prophets 
is enjoying his widest popularity and renown. 
People are enquiring if he be the Christ. We 
might suppose him to be sensitive regarding its 
diminution by the progress of a rival. The fame 
of the greatest of all prophets is beginning to 
dawn. Yet, John gladly turns the attention of the 
people and of his own disciples to him. Though 
conscious of the coming radiance in which his own 
brilliancy shall be lost he still joyfully exclaims, 
“Behold him.” He turns their thoughts Christ- 
ward by the prediction of his own decrease and ~ 
the Messiah’s increase. He recognizes a greater 
than John and unselfishly rejoices therein. ‘ The 
friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and 
heareth him rejoices greatly because of the bride- 
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groom’s voice, this my joy therefore is fulfilled.” 
With true humility he gives him the precedence. 
He attests his own nobility not only by his dis- 
covery but through his hearty acknowledgement 
of the same. In his position and character John 
is preeminent. But in nothing does he manifest 
his exalted nature more than in his whole-souled 
recognition of the greatness of another. And this 
while conscious of the overshadowing effect upon 
himself. ‘Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond 
Jordan to whom thou bearest witness, behold the 
same baptizeth and all men come unto him.” Your 
popularity is evidently on the wane. Hard this 
for flesh and blood to bear. Human nature, as it 
is, antagonizes such a result. It frantically 
clutches the loved possession. It would fain des- 
troy, or, in some way, be rid of the rival who is 
leading popularity captive and dividing if not 
monopolizing the coveted honors. This passing 
away from the grasp, or the fear thereof, has led 
to sorrowful results for oneself and others. The 
soul has turned in upon itself, introducing a. can- 
ker into the life, drying up its otherwise health- 
ful and joyful outflows. Defamation of charac- 
ter, murder, suicide, have been reaped as part of 
the harvest springing from the seed sowings of 
envy. To go on doing one’s “ level best,” cheer- 
fully accepting the situation, without permitting 
the souring of the milk of human kindness stamps 
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the soul with a nobility born of God. John 
exults in the fact. He does not make a virtue of 
necessity. But how worthy of this conduct is the 
_ greatness of the Overshadowing One. He evi- 
dences it by his most generous recognition and 
acknowledgement of the great qualities of his fore- 
runner. How well he speaks of John before the 
people. There is no flattery. It is not the lan- 
guage of condescending patronage uttered by one 
from a feeling that he can afford it. It is not 
spoken in order to smooth the ruffled spirit of a 
rival and help him, to bear his decline more grace- 
fully. It is an instructive and judicious acknow- 
ledgement of true worth. Designed and shaped 
for good, the tribute has been accomplishing its 
mission ever since. ‘Among them that are born 
of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist. A prophet? yea I say unto 
you and more than a prophet.” What an absence 
of that spirit that cannot brook a rival for the 
honors of life without envy. Great though John 
is there yet is apparently lurking a touch of our 
fallen nature in the words. ‘He must increase, 
but I must decrease.” There seems to be a hue of 
latent sadness and a pathetic lingering of soul over 
his waning glory, as it is being lost sight of in 
the “glory that excelleth.” But nothing related 
to this can be detected in him who came as the 
Son of Man to exemplify all excellency to the sons 
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of men. The Lord Jesus is imitable in this. The 
need is great and the field is large. Envying 
others and detracting from their acquisitions will 
not help us in building solidly and truly. Efforts 
to maintain or raise ourselves at the expense of 
the just meed of others is a poor way to swell the 
volume of human happiness. Such attempts some- 
times recoil with fearful force on the heads of 
those making them. Witness the fate of the plot- 
ters against Daniel. It illustrates the terrible 
reflex power with which the indulgence of this sin 
is at times attended. Men too often forget the 
principle and words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ He made a 
pit and digged it and is fallen into the ditch 
which he made. His mischief shall return upon 
his own head and his violent dealing shall come 
down upon his own pate.” Striving under the 
impulsion of this child of the devil, to rise abso- 
lutely or relatively by the prostration of what 
others are or have—what woeful fruitions have 
come to men thereby in church and state. Notso 
John. Not so Christ. Ifa man righteously rises 
above his fellows by the force of any God-given, 
man-blessing, God-glorifying endowment, why not, 
in the unselfish spirit of the overshadowed fore- 
runner, rejoice in the liberality and goodness of 
God to men. Why not pray that the ten talent 
possessors be loyal traders for the King? Sucha 
spirit will help the increase of the one talent and 
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secure the blessed “ Well done.” Let an unselfish, 
generous emulation, a provoking to love and good 
works, sparkle among the brilliants of our forming 
crowns. When we “shall see him as he is” ail 
alike shall lose sight of earthly distinctions in the 
contemplation of the “ glory that excelleth.” Let 
larger measures of this fullness of blessing be 
realized here by an increased crowning of Him 
“ Lord ofall.” Let good-will abound. “ Glory to 


God in the highest, peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” 


>. Qu # 
JESUS AS REPROVER. 


(MATT. XI. 20—24; XXIII.) 


JESUS is here seen as a reprover of sin, both as 
to classes and communities. And what power he 
manifests! We say, “Christ is merciful, loving, 
full of compassion.” ’Tis undoubtedly a blessed 
fact. In his ministry they were most active, 
abundant and perfect. Some fixing their gaze too 
exclusively on them—have strangely charged him 
with effeminacy. That would destroy the equipoise 
of a perfect manhood. But, over a horizon bound- 
ing such a vision of Christ, he here looms up with 
awful grandeur. With more than the rugged 
strength of an Elijah he plants himself squarely in 
the path of the wrong doers of his time. They 
writhe beneath the lashing of those terrible words. 
If this be effeminate, what is virile? If this be 
weakness, what is strength? ‘Tis true he 
“delights in mercy.” Judgment is his strange 
work. But when the latter is needed it bodies 
forth to the confusion of evil doers. He used 
the “still small voice” of the tenderest love. 
But again we may see the lightning flashes 
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and hear the rolling thunder of his righteous 
indignation. The virtues by which men differ- 
entiate strength from weakness, instead of being 
wanting, were present in their noblest and 
holiest activities. The same lips that uttered the 
beatitudes of Matt. v. also voiced the woes of 
Matt. xxi. Jf in the future, they will utter 
the ‘Come ye blessed” they will also voice the 
‘Depart ye cursed.” His love and mercy 
were strong enough to make him sacrifice life 
rather than forego their exercise. But they were 
not strong enough to prevent the deliberate and 
reiterated pronunciation of woes upon obdurate 
impenitency, systematic hypocrisy and hardness of 
heart. Or, the rather, shall we not say, these were 
pronounced because of the strength of his mercy 
and love? They impelled this awful impinging 
of wrath upon sin. Standing within view of 
those lowering, malignant bigots, looking upon 
the calm, undaunted front of the Nazarene, lis- 
tening to the echo of those unfaltering rebukes, 
while at the same time we behold the trembling 
agony of hate that is swaying his foes, we 
instinctively yield homage in the conscious pres- 
ence of a strength, rugged as the everlasting hills, 
strong as the immutability of justice. Men should 
tremble to calculate on the sunshine of his loving 

favor while they may be forgetting the reserved 
- power of his wrath. “Kiss the Son lest he be 
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angry and ye perish from the way when his wrath 
is kindled but a little.’ He goes about doing 
good. He dispenses blessings with a lavish hand, 
The law of kindness is upon his lips. It is 
embodied in his activities. Yet, at times, this 
serenity is disturbed, this sunshine is darkened by 
frowning thunderclouds of wrath. The bolts of 
withering rebuke strike the uplifted heads of 
unrighteousness. The power that hurls them is 
not rooted in effeminacy. Listening to the echo 
of that voice and beholding the manner in which 
that perfect manhood comports itself in the pres- 
ence of wrong, the soul is dead that does not feel 
inspired with new courage to dare for righteous- 
ness and truth. It is for us as well as for him to 
be characterized not only by words of loving coun- 
sel and persuasion, but also, when duty calls, by 
those of earnest rebuke. His conduct, in this, 
is imitable. It ought to be copied. There are 
still abundant reasons and occasions therefor. 
Men and things there are calling for the unspar- 
ing lashings of souls strong in conscious integrity 
of life and purpose. At the same time it is not 
to be forgotten that his divine character impressed 
his words with an awful decision and authority 
which will be forever lacking to others. This will 
involve the presence of a modifying element in 
our manner of speech while trying, in this regard, 
to walk in his ways. We need, while using plain- 
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ness in dealing with sinners, to do so in the 
“spirit of meekness considering ourselves lest we 
also be tempted.” But the nearer we approach 
him in character the stronger will be the feeling 
and the more weighty and influential the result- 
ing expression of righteous indignation against 
evil and evil doers. All may prove however to be 
unto them a “savor of death unto death.” That 
will be no evidence of the absence of influence. 
Whatever will not be an element in compassing 
the glory of God as beheld in his redeeming grace, 
will, on the other hand, be an element in the show- 
ing forth of his praise as witnessed in the exercise 
of his retributive justice. 

The why of the Saviour’s rebukes was always 
clear to offenders. They never need be at a loss. 
Charges and specifications are given. Reasons are 
annexed. He intelligently gives. They intel- 
ligently receive whether they acquiesce or no. 
He openly attacks. They are openly on the 
defensive. If they admit the existence and right- 
eousness of the reason assigned they must 
acknowledge the justice of the rod. Souls “pun: 
ished with everlasting destruction from the pres- 
ence of the Lord and from the glory of his power,” 
will concede the former. And their whole being 
shall acquiesce in the justice which they may 
curse in impenitent malice and impotent rage. 
Jesus deals with rational beings. His dealings 
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are rational. His rebukes came with varying 
degrees of severity according to the demerit of 
the offenders. He was discriminating. They 
rose from the gentle ones, given, at times, to his 
erring but sincerely loving disciples, up to the 
withering denunciations administered to hypocri- 
tical Scribes and Pharisees. But, in all, he let in 
the light. Men knew the wherefore of the rod 
and, by a sincere, intelligent and penitent depart- 
ure from the offense might enter into blessing. 

Just reproof presupposes on the part of the 
giver an adequate knowledge of right and wrong, 
and on the part of the receiver the existence of the 
latter. On this mountain top of knowledge the 
Saviour, in this relation, always stands. We do 
not. The consciousness thereof should develop 
thoughtful discrimination and an abundant charity. 
When we are veritable “sons of thunder” calling 
fire down from heaven on the heads of the devoted 
offenders, may it not be because we do not “ know 
what manner of spirit we are of.” 

“ Reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suffer- 
ing and doctrine.” : 

Then shall the matter and manner thereof have 
a greater and Christ-like tendency to enlighten, 
instruct, and, if heeded, to raise to higher planes 
of intelligent service and loving obedience. 


XVI. 


HOW HE ADVOCATES THE WELL-BEING OF 
MAN. 


(MATT, XII.1—8.) 


Gop’s commands are given in love. Obedience 
to them engenders lhkeness and nearness to him. 
His children stray from them. ‘They are chas- 
tized back with varying severity. They do not 
grow according to the measure of opportunity. 
Afflictions lead into larger measures of blessing. 
They are schoolmasters leading souls within closer 
circles of fellowship. Such sufferings are disci- 
plinary. They are inflicted in love. They lead 
to higher good. Yet they come as the result of a 
defective relation to law. They tend to remove 
this defect. Given the necessary obedience,—the 
blessing would be enjoyed, the suffering avoided. 
But in a condition of things made chaotic by sin, 
the regularity of our orbits of obedience to law 
may lead us into collision with “ wandering stars.” 
What then? We may be afflicted through such 
relationship. But the suffering still springs from 
the violation of law. Theirs is the violation, not 
ours. But we suffer. Suffering may thus come 
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in the line of law-keeping but they are not neces- 
sarily and essentially connected. Its whole trend 
is to mitigate and destroy it. To the law-keeper 
it will be overruled by the Law-giver as an instru- 
ment bringing blessed fruitions in harmony with 
higher law. God converts the seeming inexplica- 
ble exceptions into channels of blessing for his 
children. “ All things work together for good to 
them that love God to them who are the called 
according to his purpose.” Good is brought 
for them out of apparent evil. By their attrition 
the character is made increasingly. meet for the 
“inheritance of the saints in light.” Jacob losing 
the lad Joseph cries, “ all these things are against 
me.” Jacob, looking back, after the lapse of 
years, with the prince Joseph restored, exclaims in 
the fullness of a heart overflowing with gratitude 
to the God of his fathers, “I had not thought to 
see thy face: and, lo, God hath showed me also 
thy seed.” Here is progress. He stands on higher 
ground. Much of the former darkness is dispelled 
through the increased light of an unfolding provi- 
dence. Jacob, among the redeemed in heaven, 
with the light of eternity falling on the former 
enigmas of life, no doubt can see and joyfully say, 
* All these things were for me.” The suffering . 
coming to us by our relationships to violations of 
law for which we are, or are not, responsible, will 
fade away and be lost when brought into compari- 
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son with the “ wealthy places,” into which, by the 
grace of God, we are subsequently led. “For I 
reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us.” Human suffering flows 
from a violated law. Any such interpretation, 
therefore, of God-given law as would justify ob- 
servances, in obedience thereto, naturally and ne- | 
cessarily involving suffering, must be rooted in 
human ignorance and superstition. This is illus- 
trated in the incident recorded here. ‘The disci- 
ples, to satisfy the demands of hunger, pluck ears | 
of corn on the Sabbath. The simple act was ac- 
cording to ceremonial, as well as physical law, 
Deut. xx. 25. The time was, they alleged, a 
violation of law. ‘Behold thy disciples do that 
which is not lawful to do on the Sabbath day.” 
Our disciples would not do so. If that be the 
practical out-come of your teaching, or, if such 
conduct remain unreproved on your part there must 
be something wrong in your doctrine. But they 
themselves would allow that the law of the Sab- 
bath was not universal in its prohibition of labor. 
It did not specifically mention this act. It was, 
then, a question of interpretation and just appli- 
cation, so far as such specific actions were con-: 
cerned. Necessity and mercy modified its sweep. — 
They are in accord with it as a law intended and 
calculated to advance the physical as well as intel- 
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lectual and moral well-being. The Sabbath, the 
Saviour said, “ was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath.” It was made for him as a whole 
and not for a part of him. It was not intended ~ 
for the good of his body alone, neither yet solely 
for his soul. It was made for both soul and body. 
Man is not all body. Nor is he all soul. We 
must include both. And then again, the life of 
the soul is manifold. You may look at it from an 
intellectual standpoint as also from moral and 
spiritual grounds. Now, in the estimation of 
Christ, when he declared the Sabbath to be made 
for man, he certainly did not mean man simply as 
an intellectual being to the exclusion of all refer- 
ence to the moral and spiritual elements and needs 
of his nature. ‘“ Man,” as used by him, includes 
all that is requisite to a full manhood. 

The question was, whether in any of these de- 
termining elements of being the Sabbath law was 
violated on the part of the disciples by their Sab- 
bath corn plucking. And the higher elements 
would have the decisive voice. ‘The Spiritual, as 
being the highest, would, if injured, vitiate the 
act in its relation to any or all of the other and 
lower elements of their being. But the Saviour’s 
decision was, that, in this instance, it did not. It 
was adverse to no element. It conserved all. 
It harmonized, therefore, with the design of the 
Sabbath. 
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The responsibility, therefore, of such an ob- 
servance of this day as did violence to man, lay at 
the door of those who made the commandments 
of God of none effect through their traditions by 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. 

You are at variance with Moses, say they. But 
the Saviour showed them, that instead of its being 
a question between him and Moses, on the con- 
trary, it was between them and Moses. A law 
being given, obedience to which would be for the 
universal good of men, then, the cancellation or 
suspension of any such interpretation or obsery- 
ance thereof as would necessarily be traversing 
that result, would be the best way to secure the 
object for which it was promulgated. “The Sab- 
bath was made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” Better therefore, if need be, fracture the 
letter of the law in order to keep man whole, 
than fracture man to keep the letter of the law 
unbroken. An act that might not accord with 
the letter of the general law might yet be in full 
harmony with its spirit. It might be the strong- 
est and most direct fulfilment of its intention. 
This he decisively shows. Such an adhesion to the 
letter of the law as would violate its spirit and 
aim must have its foundation in the ignorance, 
superstition or hypocrisy of its advocates. 

Refusing to pluck and eat then, in this instance, 
would be a violation of the divine intent of the 
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law of the Sabbath on the part of the disciples. 
On these grounds the Saviour defended their ac- 
tion. He cited examples in defense of his position 
from those very Scriptures which his foes dishon- 
ored by their traditions. Their zeal was not ac- 
cording to knowledge. “If ye had known what 
this meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless.” 
Jesus was satisfied with the righteousness of his 
position and teaching. He yet seized such oppor- 
tunities for defending and extending his influence, 
instructing and confirming his followers, enlight- 
ening and rebuking his captious enemies. He 
used the sword of the Spirit. “Have ye not 
read?” He used that of enlightened reason. 
“The Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath.” The latter is ever in harmony with 
the former. He stands on higher ground than 
they. His vision of the relations of things is not 
obstructed or bedimmed by superstition, preju- 
dice or ignorance. He sees the mutual relation 
between men and eternal principles. ‘Judg- 
ment, mercy, faith,’ were not to be crowded to 
the wall out of deference to “ Mint, Anise, Cum- 
min.” He would not and did not in his practice 
or teaching necessarily connect the service of God 
with physical or any other suffering. He estab- 
lished a causal relation between the “ beauty of 
holiness ” and man’s universal well-being. 


XVII. 
MORAL COURAGE. 


(MATT. XII, XV, XXI; LUKE XI.) 


He was preéminent in this. It bodied forth 
habitually in matter and manner. His whole life, 
viewing its obedience and suffering, was a great 
unit of undaunted moral courage. It was so ex- 
ceptionally operative in him that, at times, men, in 
the midst of their aroused anger were struck dumb 
with wonder. ‘The intense movement of their be- 
lef and practice, coming suddenly in contact with 
this immoveable personality, shocked them. Be- 
fore it aroused the deepest hate it made them stare 
with open-mouthed amazement. Who is this? 
Our habits of life, and thought, impelled by the 
momentum of generations, have beaten against 
him and tremble by the rebound. And yet there 
he—the cause—stands, unmoved, calm, heroic. 
Who art thou? By what authority doest thou 

“these things? Questions like these involuntarily | 
rise to their lips as they stand gazing at him in 
wonder. 

And then, as they rallied, they began gathering 
in the momentarily dispersed and paralyzed forces 
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of bitter and relentless hate. They will hurl them 
at him with a volume and intensity increased by 
the shock they suffered. He knew all this. He 
expected it. Yet thus he acted. Are we not in 
the presence of a moral heroism that grows with 
receding milleniums? His relations with the 
Scribes and Pharisees gave special occasion for it. 
Repeatedly and unsparingly he denounced their 
wickedness with all the severity of truth. He did - 
not do this “in a corner.” They sinned against 
heaven and in the sight of men. Before both he 
tore off their mask. He warned thepeople. We 
might imagine if we did not know the result. 
With a uniformity and persistency of hate worthy 
of Satan they plotted his destruction. Hisspeech 
being righteous did not call for recantation or 
modification. We may feel assured that tone and 
manner were not calculated, in and of themselves, 
to stir up opposition and hate. It was the truth 
that pointed his arrows and edged his sword. 
Wounded self-righteousness, pride and vanity 
rebelled. It was this that made teeth gnash, lips 
compress, eyes flash and drove those wounded and 
envious spirits to the plottings of murderous hate. 
All this he did, not simply from the impulsion 
or sustaining power of momentary indignation. 
Under such force we may dare much when other- 
wise our mouths would be dumb and action absent. 


Such doing and daring may be followed by a de- 
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pression of courage, speech and action as great as 
the former elevation. The undaunted Elijah of 
Carmel is replaced by the faint-hearted Elijah of 
the wilderness. Such ebbings and flowings char- 
acterize us too largely and render conduct capri- 
cious. We are now, perhaps, lashed by passion 
into heroic greatness. And again we subside into 
cowardly moral weaklings. This was  conspi- 
- cuously absent in Christ. Under difficult social 
conditions Jesus, with the severity of righteous- 
ness and the sure aim of unimpassioned truth, 
sends arrow after arrow into the quivering flesh of 
hypocritical iniquity. With us, in like condition, 
the sinews of resolution might be sundered and a 
cowardly silence reign. 

Nothing but principle true to the right as the 
needle to the pole, sustained in action by the Spirit 
without measure, could give such heroic and con- 
stant opposition to evil. It was a constancy un- 
broken as well amid the seductive influences of 
private and apparently hospitable amenities as in 
the midst of active public enmity. The character- 
istic was not confined, in its manifestations, to 
public occasions. He could, at such times, prefer 
charges and specifications, he could probe their 
sensibilities and arouse their hate by a com- 
parison between publican and harlot on the one 
hand and the hypocritical claimants of exceptional 
holiness on the other. But he could also, when 
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sitting at meat, in obedience to the demands of 
righteousness, arraign and condemn not the absent 
but the present. A certain Pharisee besought him 
to dine with him. The invitation was accepted. 
A memorable dinner party. “The flow of soul 
and feast of reason”? was abundant and strongly 
stimulating, if not to their liking. It intoxicated 
them with hate. What a terrible arraignment of 
_host and fellow guests. Calm, strong, unhesi- 
stating and inexorable, it came pouring upon them. 
"Tis true he was provoked to the rejoinder by the 
initial criticism of his host. But yet, considering, 
on the one hand, his promptly aggressive attitude, 
the “carrying of the war into Africa,” and, on the 
other, the deterring influence of time, place and 
circumstance,—he exhibited a moral courage 
greater than if so doing on a more public and 
formal occasion, where the individuality of 
auditors would be eclipsed. He was not goaded 
by criticism to utter words in a heat which might 
afterwards call for retraction or apology. To keep 
silence as in the judgment hall, to speak as here, 
indicates perfect moral strength. To speak what 
he did reveals perfect knowledge. To speak at 
all, to speak how much, to speak what—when we 
consider the settings--exhibit the majesty of his 
moral strength and the perfection of his knowl- 
edge. ‘There is inspiration in it for us. When 
the great essentials of “judgment, mercy, faith,” 
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were eclipsed and souls enslaved by the “ mint, 
anise and cummin,” of human custom and _tradi- 
tion, the latter were, in the face of the rooted 
prejudices of generations, unhesitatingly violated. 
They were “more honored in the breach than in 
the observance.” While with him we feel its con- 
stant impulsion. It involved singularity, sufter- 
ing, death. The movements of his whole being 
place him athwart those of evil—whether of purely 
spiritual or embodied creatures. The collisions 
were as universal as the symmetry of his nature. 
Ours are partial. This quality, exhibited by him 
around the whole circumference of his being, 
comes to the front with us only in a fragmentary 
way. It collides at various points where the good 
projects itself. With increasing growth in his 
likeness the extent of our being, in harmonious 
relations with evil, shall be lessening. The extent 
of militant territory shall, on the other hand, cor- 
respondingly grow and call for increased measures 
of this trait of Christ’s character. Its subjective 
valuation and power will be determined by the 
self-sacrifice involved. Temperament and the state 
of society will be factors modifying its values. Its 
possession is imperative in order to glorify God 
and further the truest interests of men. The 
Christian should exercise it more abidingly than 
any other human being. This follows from the 
fact that new realms of opposition are opened up 
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for him by his birth to a higher life. Others do 
not, like him, have their lives projecting into 
spheres of spiritual antagonisms. With him itis 
truein a sense unknown to them, that he “ wrestles 
not against flesh and blood but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.’ He is at war with the 
*¢ world, the flesh and the devil,” as no other man 
is. Amid all this he needs the inspiring influence 
of Christ’s example to war this good warfare, to 
run with patience the race set before him and 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God. Occasions for the exercise of this 
quality arise daily in public and private life. To 
be equal to them, God has promised his grace. 
“ Who is sufficient for these things? My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” 

Thus furnished, the world should and shall feel 
the growth of our moral power until righteousness - 
triumph in the earth. 


XVIIL. 


TACT IN UTILIZING THE INCIDENTAL. 
( MATT. XII. 46—50; LUKE XI. 27, 28; JOHN IV.) 


Her is addressing a great multitude. All the 
approaches are closed. ‘They could not come at 
him for the press.” What an eager throng. He in- 
tently speaks. They attently listen. He arouses 
and draws them in an unaccustomed way. ‘They 
hang upon his words. His matter is worthy and 
his manner interests. He commands a hearing 
whether from glad recognition or interested en- 
mity. Itisonly confirmed as it issues in obedience 
or renewed entrenchment behind tradition and 
prejudice. He secures the ear of the educated. 
They wonder. ‘How knoweth this man letters 
having never learned?” The people generally 
cordially listen. ‘The common people hear him 
gladly.” “Never man _ spake like this man.” 
Speaker and auditors are here absorbed in rapt 
speech and attention. But he is suddenly inter- 
rupted by one of his hearers. The thought of the 
people is thereby diverted. It is altogether for- 
eign to the discourse. ‘While he yet talked to 
the people behold his mother and his brethren 
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stood without desiring to speak with him. Then 
one said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without desiring to speak with thee.” 
Will he, amid the distraction break off at once 
and proceed to the desired conference ? Will he, 
utterly ignoring it, proceed with his instructions 
to the people? Will he, while recognizing and 
acknowledging it, push all consideration of it ab- 
solutely aside until later? Or can he and will he, 
observing no one of the foregoing, lay hold of it 
and utilize it in the line of his immediate work ? 
On another occasion a woman in the audience 
suddenly voices an enthusiastic though indirect 
eulogy. ‘Blessed is the womb that bare thee and 
the paps which thou hast sucked.” Some, in such a 
situation, might be disconcerted. They might 
thereby be unable to seize upon the disturbing ele- 
ment and so handle it as to make it further rather 
than hinder the object pursued. They might be 
led either to utterly ignore it or to give it such a 
kind of recognition as would tend to still farther 
distract from the subject in hand. Not so with 
Christ. Instead of that, seizing with perfect self- 
posession upon the facts of the message and on the 
woman’s eulogy, he promptly engrafts on them 
pointed and precious truth. Such truth may be like 
arrows shot at a venture, which find the “ joints 
of the harness.” This indicates a mind well stored, 
self-possessed, capable of extemporaneous think- 
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ing, rapid in movement, having ability to seize 
with decision on passing incidents, and, with in- 
cisive energy turn them to good account in the 
cause of truth. 

The happy faculty of thus seizing on the seem- 
ingly incidental and gliding in a natural way from 
it into the consideration of the weightiest truths, 
is again beautifully illustrated in the conversation 
with the woman of Samaria. In an apparently 
artless way, he first arouses her curious attention. 
Then her earnest and finally her supreme undi- 
vided interest isexcited. He grasped such oppor- 
tunities. He made them. He did not “ despise 
the day of small things.” He saw the great pos- 
sibilities connected with them by a law of devel- 
opment. Sitting at a well, weary, thirsty, asking 
a drink. Such are the outward, everyday, seem- 
ingly common-place, unsuggestive facts. But he 
lays hold upon and manipulates them. What 
marvelous results! “At Lincoln Cathedral there 
is a beautiful painted window which was made by 
an apprentice out of the pieces of glass which had 
been neglected by his master. Itis so far super- 
ior to every other in the church that, according to 
the tradition, the vanquished artist killed himself 
from mortification. Sir Walter Scott, in the same 
manner has used those fragments of truth, which 
historians have scornfully thrown behind them, in 
a manner which may well excite their envy. He 
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has constructed out of their gleanings, works 
which, even considered as histories, are scarcely 
less valuable than theirs.” So out of the broken 
fragments of ruined souls what beauty is evolved 
by this divine Artist. ‘ For we are his workman- 
ship created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
His fingers, on this occasion, begin to move over 
a tuneless instrument. It responds. Strains of 
music are emitted that fall on the ears with the 
ravishment of celestial harmony. ‘There is soon a 
choir gathered, vecal with the songs of repentance 
and faith. There is joy in the presence of the 
angels. The city is moved. The woman and 
multitudes more are in possession of the water of 
life. 

This characteristic of the Saviour by which he 
found 


‘‘ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything,” 


is imitable. It may be developed. It ought to be. 


XIX. 


HIS RECEPTION AND TREATMENT OF 
NEWS. 


(LUKE XII. 1-8.) 


“ ALL the Athenians and strangers which were 
there spent their time in nothing else but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.” The Athenian 
spirit survives. The ubiquitous newspaper is evi- 
dence thereof. Supply and demand foster each 
other. In catering for it news is, at times, manu- 
factured to suit. 

News has to do almost exclusively with man. 
The eagerness shown in its dissemination and 
reception reveals the large selfish or unselfish 
interest we have in. each other. For all of weal 
or woe that others experience we also have the 
capacity. Our keen relish for news is but an 
expression of the fact that we are deeply con- 
cerned in all that appertains to our own nature, 
our kind, our own possible futures. No news 
so takes: hold of human beings as that which 
relates to a human being. No creatures are so 
interesting to us as our fellow men. That which 


may attach to news concerning the inaminate or 
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irrational creatures is borrowed largely from their 
connection with man. Such is at once invested 
with a newness of life the moment it-takes hold of 
the fortunes of men either near or remote, directly 
or indirectly. This pervasive sympathy that con- 
nects everything human, inciting to a readiness of 
communication and an eagerness of reception, is 
tersely, if too narrowly, expressed by one of the 
poets in the well known lines, 


_* Know thou thyself, presume not God to sean; 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 


The overflow of a river, in and of itself may 
arouse attention. But it is naught compared to 
what will be excited by it if the welfare of human 
beings be involved. The north pole may be an 
object of interest, in itself considered. But this 
is vastly heightened when ill-fated expeditions of 
discovery take hold of the dearest issues of life to 
many of our kind. And so all things, as they may 
be made subject for news, at once spring into new- 
ness of life the moment they lay hold of men and to 
the extent in which they do it. So far all is com- 
mon ground. Our kinship accounts for it. But 
this interest may be and is, in its warp and woof, 
very diverse. It may be woven of threads spun 
from this, that, or the other element of our being 
as we stand variably related to the life that now is 
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or that to come. Although of kin we may be 

“less than kind.” Thus the workmanship may 

indicate the finger of God or that of the devil. It 

is human and so far alike. But human nature 

may turn itself to light or darkness, heaven ward 

or hellward, be animated from above or beneath, 

by sinful or holy motives, and the products of its 

workings be each after its kind. Whether then, in 

giving or receiving news, there be a thoughtful pur- 

pose or a purposeless thought either may be praise 

or blame-worthy and take hold, in its sweep, of 
creature or creator, time or eternity. Various then 

are the motives communicating. Diverse the feel- 
ings receiving. And the outcome exalts or 

degrades, works weal or woe, is a blessing or a 

curse. It may be but of momentary interest, tran- 

sient as the breath spent in imparting it. A fleet- 
ing thought or emotion in receiving. But it may 

also be so great that heaven, earth and hell are 

parties to it. “ Behold I bring you glad tidings 
of great joy which shall be for all people.” And 
instead of a quickly passing thought or motion 
it may be kept forever moving, developing varied 

influential ideas and feelings by the power of a 
love born of God. 

Thus in content, in motion or the want of it, in 
perpetuity, in relation, in use, or abuse,—thy 
name, O News, is “legion.” In coming to one it 
causes a healthful ripple on the other wise stag- 
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nant waters of the soul. “ Only that and nothing 
more.’ To another the deeper movement of an 
aroused emotion however transient. To another 
the implanting, unhinging or confirmation of a 
belief working good or ill. To another the dissi- 
pating or the deepening of a prejudice. To one 
joy, to another sorrow. The mail carrier may be a 


‘“‘ Messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands and of joy to some.” 


But, as “the herald of a noisy world,” he may or 
may not be “indifferent whether grief or joy.” 

The news comes. But it may be chameleonic 
in appearance and results according to the nature 
of the moral or mental atmospheres that stand 
related to it. It will be different to a soul jaun- 
diced by sin from what it will be to one imbued 
with the health of God. 

To use news righteously as to our speech and 
behavior, whether thereby we confirm or dissi- 
pate, harmonize or clash with the opinions, pre- 
judices or beliefs of men is Christ-like. He did 
that here. 

To receive news and rightly to give it forth 
again from the crucible of the soul, transformed 
and animated by a new life, raised into higher 
relations and serving nobler purposes—is Christ- 
like. He did that here. This will apply to the 
use of illustrations. 
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In the treatment of news, to preserve the wis- 
dom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the 
dove amid the interested passions and prejudices 
of the venders—is Christ-like. He did that here. 

If they told him simply from a mania for news- 
telling he showed that men in relation to it might 
be controlled by something better than a mania 
for news-receiving. If adapted to be used as a 
stepping stone to truth of a higher order, he 
received and so gave it forth. He clothed it with 
moral power, qualifying and making it ready fora 
higher mission. 

If they told him by way of illustrating an 
erroneous theory he redeems it from such work. 
In such a relation he ennobles it by making it des- 
tructive. They abused it. He uses it to disabuse 
them. We are not always warranted in asserting 
that exceptional suffering implies exceptional 
wickedness. Their self-righteous complacency, he 
destroys. And that by the aid of the weapon they 
used to fortify it. And then it is exalted, in its 
destructive work by impressing on them the 
danger of a like irremediable, irreversible ruin, if 
unrepentant. The word “likewise” takes hold 
of the endless future state. 

If they told it with a view of politically entang- 
ling him the serpent and dove character saved him 
from that pit. Had such been their object their 
defeat was similar to that of the Pharisees and 
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Herodians on the tribute-to-Caesar question. He 
treated it on other grounds than that of partizan- 
ship. He made it take hold of them and of all on 
the high and abiding ground of moral character. 

He showed here, as always, his thorough fur- 
nishing and equally ready command over the same 
in meeting, on short notice, the various theories, 
objections, cavils and questions of men. He dealt 
with them righteously, wisely, effectively. ‘ Thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” 

Whether men questioned or gave news, whether, 
in so doing, they were indifferent or morally 
earnest, sincere or hypocritical, asking them in 
view of and in conformity with some pet political 
or providential theory, or otherwise, his replies 
were adapted to the demands of righteousness. 
They were guided by and evidenced a knowledge 
of their opinions, beliefs, prejudices, modes of 
thought and the trend of all. | 

He utilized the news for the benefit of his imme- 
diate hearers. He recognized the living present. 
“ Except ye repent, etc.’’ His words were spoken 
for the good, and his ways were to be trodden by 
the feet of all coming generations. But he did 
not so dwell in or on the past or future in thought 
and affection as to neglect the claims of the present 
hour and audience. 

In his personal example, as a living, acting man 

xmong men, he was alive to the zow and the here, 
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He stood sympathetically related to his country- 
men as well as kinsmen according to the flesh. He 
was so related to the life, sins and sufferings of 
the men of his own generation that he thought, 
rejoiced and suffered, in a specific way, with and 
for them, over and above his redemptive relation 
to the men of all time. He affected them as a liv- 
ing, acting man among them. ‘They affected him 
in such a way as cannot and need not be the case 
with the men of later days. That is to say, he had 
a human nature which God was pleased not to 
raise completely above the influence of the set- 
tings of his own country, race and time. That 
atoning work, the universal efficacy of which, 
would never be weakened, had to be accomplished 
by speaking to, working for and among, suffering 
and rejoicing for and with, sleeping as well as eat- 
ing and drinking with and among the men and 
women of his own days. And so while alive to 
the well-being of all generations, he was in a 
peculiar and especial sense speaking and acting 
for that generation. The pressure of such immi- 
nent interests and relations could make him weep 
over Jerusalem as he might not do over the woes 
of a people belonging to another clime and age. 
He was a man of his time. And only by being 
with such intensity a man of his own time was it 
possible for him to so do and endure as to become 
aman for all time. It was the “fullness of time ’’ 
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for him and he so lived and died in it as to fill all 
time with the savor thereof. David—a man “after 
God’s own heart ”—was eminently lke him in this. 
A sublime epitome of his life is that given by the 
Holy Spirit in Acts xm. 86. ‘“ David, after he 
had served his own generation by the will of God, 
fell on sleep.” 


‘‘ Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.”’ 


XX. 


THE NAZARENES WITHHOLD DUE HONOR. 
HIS BEARING UNDER IT. 


(MATT. XIII. 54—58; MARK VI. 1—6.) 


‘‘ THEM that honor me I will honor.” Honor 
me with an opposition involving downright moral - 
earnestness. Honor me with a codperation whole- 
souled and believingly active. I will honor either 
position by a larger revelation of my glorious 
power. But not so that of indifference, “I can- 
not away with it.” Better a storm than a death- 
breeding calm. Unbelief was fruitful in active 
opposition elsewhere. Here it bore but con- 
temptuous apathy. 

Earnest antagonisms are more fruitful of great 
deeds. The positive movements of reform will be 
signalized by the presence of “giants in the 
earth.” Mighty works will characterize such 
times. Men will be cold or hot. Either state is 
refreshing. Not so a nauseating lukewarmuness. 
God prefers the former. “I would that thou 
wert cold or hot.” Its absence cursed Nazareth 
at this time. ‘And he could there do no mighty 
work.” They contemnedhim. Neither honoring 
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hate nor love are there. How did he carry him- 
self in relation to it? There was no mighty work. 
But there was mighty soul control. ‘ He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
He did not chafe. Dishonored by them he at 
least honored himself. He left, unembittered by 
a lack of appreciation. He left, not to escape the 
sight but to further the work. He was disap- 
pointed, not for his own sake but for theirs. May 
we not imagine, as he turned away in unselfish 
sadness, the unexpressed presence of .the feeling 
afterward voiced over Jerusalem. ‘ O, Nazareth! 
how would I have gathered thy children together 
even as a hen doth gather her chickens under her 
wings and ye would not.” He could leave more 
in sorrow for them than in anger for himself. 
While he remained he did what “he could” under 
the circumstances. But his rejection there did 
not make him leave work elsewhere. ‘He went 
round about the villages teaching.” The disciple 
is not above his Lord in this regard. They scorn- 
fully slighted him. He marvelledatthem. They 
were astonished at his*mighty works. He was at 
their mighty absence of work. “This is the work 
of God that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent.” They saw, heard and admitted enough to 
make their wonder issue in worship. But having 
gotten as far as “the carpenter,” there they 
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stumbled and fell. Despite the facts within the 
horizon of their physical and mental vision they yet 
looked upon them through such mists of prejudice 
that they could see naught but “this man.” If 
ye will not believe in me on account of certain 
relationships and memories, yet believe me for the 
work’s sake. 

Jesus knew all about human nature, as itis. In 
the face of the offence shown, the knowledge he 
had of the peculiarities of our nature was a modi- 
fying element in his resultant feelings. The ex- 
pectations of ignorance may be too sanguine. 
The recoil of the sensibilities will be thereby all 
the greater. But if conduct be looked upon as 
referable to a certain principle—as the outcome of 
acommon phase of human nature—the feeling 
aroused thereby will not be what it would were 
there either no such background, or were we in 
ignorance of its existence. His treatment was 
not singular. It had been and would still be the 
lot of others. “ A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country and in his own house.” 
But surely the very element of familiarity, in the 
present instance, pressing upen their thought, as it 
did, the altogether unique personality of ‘“ this 
man” should conduct them to a different conclus- 
ion. His was not a character whose content 
would not bear close and long continued scrutiny. 
The knowledge engendered by old relationship 
should help and impel them to mount with greater 
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ease to a higher plane of faith in him. It should 
lead to anything rather than contemptuous un- 
belief. Even though in his own country theirs 
was an unbelief to be “marvelled” at. Men be- 
come, at times, gospel-hardened through familiar- 
ity. So these Nazarenes were Christ-hardened. 
But he was not soured. Various causes operated 
to produce this conduct. It was not all to be re- 
ferred to downright enmity to the truth. His 
relations lived in their midst. Their intense belief 
in him as a man, as the carpenter whom they all 
knew, operated against their believing him to be 
nota mere man. They allowed their familiarity with 
the ordinary to militate against the effect of the 
extraordinary, and with the natural to weaken 
their sensibility to the supernatural. The familiar 
neighbor, companion and fellow-mechanic rises up 
between their eyes and the “sent of God.” The 
Son of Man shuts out the Son of God... They 
take offense. He despises the shame, bearing it 
patiently for the sake of the “joy set before him.” 
He sought not the mere breath of their applause, 
but their belief—not theirs, but them. He there- 
fore kept a sweet heart through it all. 

A knowledge of the workings of human nature 
and its varied results, the single-eyed prosecution 
of his mission, the “joy set before him,” poised 
him patiently and peacefully amid the ebbings and 
flowings of human passion and prejudice. Into 
this “eye of the storm” we can enter. 


XXI. 
STEADINESS AMID POPULARITY. 


(JOHN VI. 25—27.) : 


No man more popular at this time than he. To 
such a height has it risen that at last it crystallizes 
into a resolution to “take him by force and make 
him King.” But such allurements have already 
been tried on that heart in vain. “All the King- 
doms of the world and the glory of them” were 
showed and promised without effect. His affec- 
tions do not centre there. They are above the 
warping power of applause. His movements are 
not controlled by its ebb and flow. From the 
heights of a higher Kinghood he can steadily look, 
like the mountain on the lake, unmoved by its 
heavings. 

He defeated their purpose, not alone by means 
of the mountain quiet and separation, but also 
and chiefly by the mountain strength, quiet and 
fixedness of his heart and purpose. This was the 
cause. His escape to the mountain was the effect. 
The only earthly crown that he consented to have 
thrust upon him, was made of thorns. He was 
among men as “one that served.’ He was 
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tempted like then. He sympathized with them. 
But he moved the while with steady step amid the 
variable currents of their good or ill will. No 
weak nature could do that. 

Strong was he who could meditate and execute 
the poem of redemption,—“‘a song so sublime 
and holy,” that angel voices found sweet employ 
in heralding the singer and in eulogising the song. 

Such souls are saved the bitterness of spirit 
that is likely to be the lot of those who strive for 
popular favor as an end. It may be a pleasant, 
desirable, useful, legitimate follower. But itis a 
grievous leader. “I do not affect to scorn the 
opinion of mankind. I wish earnestly for popu- 
larity. I will seek and I will have  popu- 
larity ; that popularity which follows and not that 
which is run after.” To such an one, “it is not 
the applause of a day, it is not the huzzas of 
thousands that can give a moment’s satisfaction. 
That man’s mind must indeed be a weak one, 
and his ambition of a most depraved sort, who 
can be captivated by such wretched allurements, 
or satisfied with such momentary gratification.” 

Neither the one nor the other characterized 
Jesus. The popularity that is now his has followed 
him. Instead of resting in it, he seeks, for the 
sake of those rendering it, to give ita new and 
holier foundation. It is at present based on the 
sensual. The reception of earthly good has 
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warmed them toward him. His works popularize 
him not because of the higher ministry which they 
attest, but because of the lower needs which they 
momentarily relieve. The “loaves and fishes” is 
too often the only magnet that secures for Chris- 
tianity the favorable regard of men. Frequently 
the wickedness of the human heart prevents this 
regard on any consideration. “ Ye seek me not 
because ye saw the miracles; but because ye did 
eat of the loaves and were filled.” 

A popularity founded on and sought to be 
maintained by mere worldly material, methods 
and motives, is deceptive-and transitory. “The 
fashion of this world passeth away.” Jesus, the 
loaf-and-fish-giver, is ere long greeted with cries of 
“crucify him.” And that too, possibly, from the 
lips of some who partook of his loaves. At least 
some of that multitude shortly afterward became 
offended and withdrew their presence and their 
plaudits. 

The popularity of Jesus, the bread-of-life-giver, 
is widening and deepening with the years. “ His 
name shall be continued as long as the sun, and 
men shall be blessed in him; all nations shall call 
him blessed.” To this feature, Napoleon, as cited 
in XIII, bore forceful testimony. 

The man who has the courage to dare its loss, 
in obedience to righteousness, is the one whom 
afterward it will delight to honor. Although the 
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favor accorded him was of a worldly nature, he 
did not refuse it by neglecting the means or course 
of life which gave rise to it. Better have them 
grant their presence and praise, if the agency used 
be right, even though it all stand related to a 
lower level of life, than not have them come at 
all. They will, in coming, be brought within the 
range of the things of the Spirit. That will 
bring a blessing. Although not resting in that 
kind of coming he does not prevent it. He does 
not run away from it. It may lead to something 
higher. From above he seizes and uses it for the 
purpose of leading them into a seeking that would 
be holier, more fruitful and abiding. While 
neither refusing their favor nor discontinuing the 
blessings that inspire it, he is yet strong and cour- 
ageous enough to keep and exercise the liberty of 
free adverse criticism. 

Men may come within the direct range of gos- 
pel truth, not for its own sake but because of 
some earthly good. It may be financial benefit. 
It may be questions of food, clothing or medical 
care dispensed as these may be by its representa- 
tives. It may be that a preacher of the gospel is 
a Nestor of speech. He is “unto them as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice and 
can play well on an instrument.” By social, 
intellectual or other qualities, that please, they 
-become his hearers and followers. For the sake 
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of such loaves and fishes of benefit and pleasure 
the representatives of Christ may have the meed 
of popular favor accorded. It may not be founded 
on that which “endureth unto everlasting life.” 
’Tis well. Better have them come thus than not 
come at all. 

Paul rejoiced that Christ was preached even 
though it were done by some out of envy. We 
may righteously be glad that men come to hear 
Christ even though the motives. be found among 
the things that perish. The Christ-like thing to 
do will be to accept and utilize it without our- 
selves being turned out of the way. Withstand- 
ing its force by a foundation on the Rock, let 
there be present, at the same time, an earnest 
effort to so wield “ reproof, correction, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness” that peradventure they 
may be led upward from the platform of “the 
things that are temporal” to “ the things that are 
eternal.” 7 

The communication of needed earthly blessings - 
to men should, of course, be rendered, whether 
the same can be used as a lever to raise to some- 
thing higher or no. If we cannot do the good we 
would, let us, at least, do the good we can. Let 
the loaves and fishes be conferred on the needy 
with loving hearts and willing hands. And that, 
whether they ever stretch forth their hands for 
the bread of life or not. If we confer earthly 
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good only when we see our way clear to make it 
a means for compassing an ulterior and higher 
object, then our good deeds may be like “ Angei 
Visits.” 

But, at all events, to be Christ-like, should 
there be a resultant popularity, it must not be 
allowed to pass without an effort to so control and 
direct it that something higher and more enduring 
shall ensue. For the attainment of such a goal, 
instead of repudiating, despising or running away 
from popularity, it should be earnestly sought. 
But, to be Christ-like, we must be strong enough 
to stand unswayed and uncorrupted amid its 
blandishments. He had the courage to dare its 
loss by the faithful assertion and maintenance of 
the higher truths of life and godliness. Murmur- 
ings resulted. His following dwindled. ‘To pre- 
vent it, did he make any concessions to their 
prejudices ? Not he! What a commentary on 
the instability of popular favor and on the need 
of his strength are those pathetic, yet heroic 
words, “ Will yealso go away?” He counted the 
cost. He was prepared for consequences. “To 
whom shall we go, thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’ ‘True. And the race is gradually learning 
that. Too strong to be moved by the ebbing and 
flowing incident to the sin-cursed natures of men, 
the truth is slowly dawning that he affords a safe 
anchorage. “Which hope we have as an anchor 
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of the soul both sure and steadfast, and which 
entereth into that within the veil.” Menare com- 
ing more and more to realize with Augustine that 
‘“ Thou, O God, hast made us for Thee, and our 
heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 

Whether they shouted, “ Hosanna” or “ Crucify 
him,” whether they would made him King or say, 
“We have no King but Cesar,” through all he 
remained the “faithful and true witness.” “ He 
abideth faithful; he cannot deny himself.” 

Amid swaying and corrupting influences it is 
our privilege and duty to enter progressively into 
the steadiness of Christ. 

“Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

“My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

“TI can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 


AAMT. 


HOW HIS PRESENCE AND WORDS AFFECTED 
AN UNCLEAN SPIRIT. 


( MARK I. 23—26.) 


Two mighty ones are confronting each other in 
that synagogue. ‘There is a “strong man armed” 
there. But there is another mightier than he 
there also and he knows it. Satan, the unholy, in 
the presence of the Holy One of God. The know- 
ledge of this disturbs him. He did not feel at 
ease in his presence. ‘There was no fellowship. 
“What communion hath light with darkness? 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial?” 
“ What have we to do with thee thou Jesus of 
Nazareth?” There is no room for both. One 
must leave. But who? They must grapple. 
Who shall go under ? 

This world was created one of God’s temples. 
It was dedicated to his service when the “ morn- 
ing stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” Satan has come into it. He 
has no business here. But how marvellously 
busy. Heis anintruder. The Holy One of God 
has alsocome here. Will there be room for both ? 
: 151 
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That is the question the settlement of which is 
determining the course of this world’s history. 

Man was created a temple of God. “Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God?” Satan has 
entered it. He hasfouled it. He has marred the 
beauty of the workmanship. He has made it a 
“den of thieves.” When Christ comes into this 
temple, will Satan remain? That question is be- 
ing solved by the conflict in every regenerate 
heart. By the revelation of God we are enabled 
to forecast the issue. We see a world and individ 
ual souls cleansed from the presence of the foul 
spirit. 

But Satan will not leave without some hard fight- 
ing. He will have to go, but he will tearand shout 
as he goes. The “let alone ” policy would suit him. 
But Jesus was not there to indulge him in it. He 
came to carry out a radically different one. His 
express mission was not to let him alone. “For 
this purpose was the Son of God manifested that 
he might destroy the works of the devil” Satan! 
you are doomed. 

The Church, as Christ’s representative, stands 
before a world possessed of the devil. Has its 
character, individually or collectively, been always 
so Christ-like that the wrong things of the world, 
the foul things of society, feeling its presence as 
an uncongenial, disturbing foree, have been com- 
pelled to exclaim “ Let us alone?” 


How His Words Affected an Unclean Spirit. 158 


Christ, in the Church, has stood in the presence 
of the unclean spirit in the work of missions—an- 
cient and modern. He still stands. Jesus told 
him to come out. He began tocome. He is still 
coming. ‘The persecutions, deaths, and disturb- 
ances which have resulted testify to the tearing 
and shouting of the evil one in the process of ejec- 
tion as he obeys the summons. Satan is leaving 
and health is returning. The moral conflicts of 
society are healthful signs. ‘The unclean spirit is 
disturbed. Heis coming out and is tearing and 
crying with a loud voice in doing so. 

There is a far quieter devil in China than in Amer- 
ica or Britain. He has not, as yet, so mightily 
felt the disturbing presence of the Holy One of 
God. But, at times, he is wonderfully obstreper- 
ous with us. ; 

What a deal of tearing and crying he did be- 
fore Pagan Rome became Christian Rome! And 
again, at the Reformation. And then what a din 
he does make among us from time to time. Now 
itis the Sabbath question. Then the liquor traf- 
fic. And again the Bible in the public schools, 
political corruption, anarchism and other issues. 

But notwithstanding all his roaring, the body 
politics of the world are breathing more freely as 
he goes and the pulse of health is returning. Lord 
Jesus, hasten his going. Come millenial whole- 
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ness. To that end make thy Church holier. Make 
Satan more uncomfortable in her presence. 

Some souls, on the eve of conversion, are the 
most bitter in their hostility to religious things. It 
is only the tearing and the crying of the unclean 
spirit, disturbed by the presence and coming out 
by the power of the Holy One of God. Let us 
not then spare, nor be afraid for the noise and tu- 
mult of the evil one. He is coming out. The 
man in the synagogue lived. He was better after 
all that tearing and shouting than before. So 
with society in view of all its convulsions. Satan 
has to do with them. But Christ also. And the | 
outcome will be well. 

With more of Christ in us, the evils of individ- 
ual, social, and national life shall increasingly feel 
our disturbing and ejecting power. 


XXIII. 
A MAN OF PRAYER. 


( MARK VI. 46; LUKE VI. 12.) 


As between the prayers of Christ and those of 
mere men, whatever elements of difference ex- 
isted he was one with them as to fact. He prayed. 
Whoever does not is not following him. He who 
does not magnify prayer is not truly doing so. 
If we do not break through a formal routine and 
spend special seasons in earnest petition, we do 
not fully walk in these, his steps. Not to pray 
submissively ; never to be engaged in specific 
prayer before or after Christian work; never to 
incite others to pray by precept or example; never 
to be closeted with God in wrestling communion— 
if we are thus characterized we have missed many 
a footprint of the Redeemer and are not, so far 
forth, Christ-like. He teaches his disciples to 
pray. He wanders off from the multitude to hold 
lonely communion with God on the mountain. 
He gets up “a great while before day ” and “ de- 
parts into a solitary place” for prayer. He goes 
“out into a mountain ” and continues “all night 
in prayer to God.” Can we then doubt the sur- 
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passing importance of the place it should and does 
occupy in Christian living and dying? 
In my thoughts, 


I wander mid falling shadows 
Up the lonely mountain side, 
The murmur of human voices 
Fainter growing, now has died. 


Upon me the dew is falling, 
The stars their silver beams pour, 
O’er hill and valley broods silence, 
Slowly glides hour after hour. 


Sweetly is broken this stillness, 
I hear the accents of prayer, 
Up from the valley they rise not, 

But here on the mountain air. 


Through each of the long night watches 
They’re borne to me o’er and o’er, 

And still as the morning breaketh 
Linger echoes evermore. 


Thus in fervor of communion 
With the Ancient of Days, 
Do I hear this voice ascending 
In petition and in praise. 


Whose lips are these that move in prayer, 
As the nightly dew descends, 

Drawing from the flowery meads 
Fragrance that to heaven ascends ? 


A Man of Prayer. — 157 


None other he than Sharon’s Rose, 
From whom—the Spirit given— 

These pure prevailing prayers rise, 
A sweet incense to heaven. 


But whether from lonely mountain 
Or from dread Gethsemane, 
The holy refrain is ever 
Not my will but thine let be. 


Shall He the holy harmless One 
Thus walk with God in prayer, 

While we so needy and defiled 
Be seldom or never there? 


Follow me,—Q, tread his footprints 
Calling upon God in prayer, 

He shall guide thee, angels greet thee 
Passing hence beneath their care. 


The choosing of the twelve apostles was pre- 
ceded by a night of prayer. How momentous 
the issues of that choice concerning the immortal 
interests of the race. Here, if ever, was an occa- 
sion demanding wisdom. Asa preparation there- 
for, he considered the communings of the spirit 
with God better than the ‘“* Honey-heavy dew of 
slumber.” The burden of a world’s sin is pressing 
unutterably upon him. Seemingly the powers of 
darkness are bearing him down victoriously. The 
Father is mysteriously withdrawing his presence. 
His soul is “sorrowful even unto death.” He 
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prays. He is alone in prayer. He continues in 
prayer. He is submissive, trustfulin prayer. He 
is earnest in prayer. He increases in earnestness 
of prayer. “In an agony he prays more earn- 
estly.” It is followed by strength from on high. 
“ And there appeared unto him an angel from 
heaven strengthening him.” It is finished. He 
triumphs. Death is vanquished. We have life 
more abundantly. What an inspiration to a life 
of prayer from the Great Head of the Church. It 
will help us to do, to endure, to conquer. It will 
lead to “glory, honor, immortality.” 


“ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air, 
His watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters heaven by prayer.” 


XXIV. 
HOW HE GAVE HIMSELF TO HIS WORK. 


( MARK III. 20, 21; VI. 31; JOHN IV. 31—34.) 


MAN in the earthly Paradise was not to be idle. 
He was to “keep and dress” it. And in the 
heavenly, while there will be no weariness, there 
will be the pleasurable, harmonious and eternal 
exercise of all our faculties. God made nothing 
in vain. Inanimate nature fulfils the end of its 
being and so glorifies the Creator. The irrational 
creatures praise God. They are in accord with 
his will. They act in harmony with the nature 
received from God. And the Creator did not 
endow man with powers that were not to be used. 
He did not make a creature, fair to look upon, 
with fine adaptations, but at the same time simply 
for show. ‘This “ piece of work,” “noble in rea- 
son, infinite in faculties, in form and moving, ex- 
press and admirable, in action like an angel, in ap- 
prehension like a god,” was made for movement. 
That is, it was to work. But how delightful the 
working, when all is so perfectly adjusted and 
moving in such accord. In the harmonies char- 
acteristic of the first and second Paradises work 
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was and will be a well-spring of unalloyed 
pleasure. Outside of Paradise, in view of the dis- 
cords of our being, work, while it may be 
remedial, corrective and conservative, is yet weari- 
some. It may be painful and destructive. It 
may increase unhappiness, aggravate discord and 
tend to death instead of an increase of life. But 
work is not to be condemned on that account. 
Such results are chargeable to sin and Satan. 
Albeit such evil elements, when one works in 
harmony with the laws of God, its presence is a 
blessing, its absence a curse. It leads to good. 
And it also prevents evil. 


‘‘ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


So that there is no cessation of work. If one 
ceases to work well he does not therefore cease to 
work. He works evil. There is no such thing as 
absolute idleness. It would be tantamount to a 
cessation of being—to annihilation. “An idle 
brain is the devil’s workshop.” But it is there- 
fore not idle. It is busy. Nowone class of goods 
is turned out. Anon, there is another hand at 
the machinery. And quite another article is man- 
ufactured. But machinery of some sort is con- 
stantly moving. When volitions are directing 
their movements what is the outcome? Whether 
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the wheels drive heavily by the cloggings of sin, in 
varying measure, as in our present pilgrimage, or 
whether they run like the “Chariots of Ammina- 
dib”’ on the mountains of holiness as in the future 
state—work, in either case, with the will driving 
all for righteousness, is a blessing. And that not- 
withstanding the attendant weariness of the life 
that now is. It is preservative. It is salvation. 
But with volitions trending the other way work 
becomesa curse. It is destructive. It isloss. An 
attempted idleness is a flying in the face of natural 
law. It “cribs, cabins and confines” that which 
naturally is expansive. It therefore leads to a 
painful condition. And this independently of the 
compulsion which may attend the questions, 
“ What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink ? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 

Raised above the necessity of asking such 
questions, so far as the ways and means of supply 
are concerned, one is yet not raised above himself. 
One cannot deny his own being. And this is 
essentially active. Nor its laws. And these in- 
evitably involve work. One implies the other. 
To attempt to enforce idleness is to stultify one’s 
being. It will be abortive. The effort will recoil 
destructively. Instead of, in that case, one’s work 
or activities, whatever they be, moving in harmony 
with the end of his creation to his own well-being, 

they will, on the contrary, so move as to make him 
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a drudge of the devil to his ill-being. Work, 
then, is necessary and good or ill in its presence 
and effects here and hereafter according to our re- 
jation and attitude thereto. It but remains then, 
for us not only to be active—this we must—but to 
be so with the directive power of a good, Christ- 
like will. Intellect, heart and will, body and soul 
are to co-operate not only in withstanding, but, by 
God’s help, in eliminating the presence and effects 
of sin. This will not only mitigate the curse pro- 
nounced on man for sin but will lead to its aboli- 
tion. Such work will compass blessings. It is it- 
self a blessing. To secure large returns we need 
to give ourselves to it after the manner of Christ. 

The word WORK should be written on all our 
portals. ~The harmonies evoked by it should be 
constantly heard in all the aisles, aleoves and cor- 
ridors of life. Work may be deemeda burden. If 
so, it has the strange power of making the burdened 
one rise. It puts the sceptre of power into the 
hand of those loyal to it. “The hand of the 
diligent shall bear rule.” Such shall be men of 
power. 

The greatest of workers was the Christ of God. 
‘ Whatsover thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” He did this. His was no half-hearted 
consecration thereto. He could and did at times 
retire for rest. Yet it was only that work might 
again be resumed with fresh vigor. He took his 
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disciples along. He gave them, as learners in his 
school, emphatic lessons in toil. They were not 
lost on them. Nor should they on any disciple. 
But he permitted rest. He enjoined it. But not 
for its own sake. It grew out of work. It also 
erew into it. Such was his devotion thereto that, 
by its pressure, he could, at times, scarcely find an 
opportunity to eat. Nay, he sometimes allowed 
the latter to pass rather than forego the former. 
He knew what it was to be so entirely absorbed 
in his “ Father’s business” as to forget and neglect 
self. 

He who has not learned to imitate Christ in 
this, has not yet discovered where the secret of his 
strength lies. If one is to achieve notably he must 
know what it is to be taken possession of by his 
special vocation. He must know what it is to be 
so seized by it as to be lifted above the conscious- 
ness of bodily surroundings and needs. 

Jesus threw himself with such a mighty unre- 
serve into work that some thought it betokened 
insanity. ‘He is beside himself.” If so, there 
was “method in his madness.” “Therefor came 
I forth.” It is not a whim of the moment. It is 
but the earnest absorption of all my powers in ful- 
filing the work given me of my Fatherto do. As 
he began, so he prosecuted and concluded. He 
was a man of one idea in the best sense. Paul was 
an apt learner in his school. “This one thing I 
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do.” And he desired his beloved son Timothy to 
be so likewise. “Give thyself wholly to them 
that thy profiting may appear unto all.” 

And so has and so must every one be and do 
who desires to achieve notably by coming up to 
the measure of his ability and opportunity in the 
work to which he addresses himself. ‘To every 
man his work.” Let it be such as God and con- 
science will approve. No matter whether it be in 
the main manual or mental. Then, after the man- 
ner of Christ, let there be a whole-souled bending 
to it. Any toil, humble though it be in the esti- 
mation of men, is exalted into Christ-like nobility 
if performed in his spirit and be crowned with 
God’s approval. To be patterned after Christ, 
both the work and the spirit must stand related to 
the glory of God as the goal of life. Only thus 
will we make the most and best of ourselves. So 
doing, no life is or can be a failure. “ Whether 
therefore ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” 

Christ’s absorption in work may be characteristic 
of men in their devotion to wickedness. The 
Scriptures speak of those who “sleep not except 
they have done mischief; and their sleep is taken 
away, unless they cause some to fall.” Over such 
a oneness of aim and concentration of energetic 
effort, however successful on evil lines, must be 
placed the superscription “Ichabod.” A success 
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from which is eliminated the desire to glorify God 
and which is destitute of the glory of God’s appro- 
bation, is one which is either “earthly, sensual or 
devilish.” 

May God preserve us from being whole-souled 
in sin! May he preserve us from being imitators 
of the devil! May he incline and help us to imi- 
tate Christ in single-hearted and whole-hearted 
devotion to righteousness. 


XXV. 
THE SILENCE OF JESUS. 


(MATT. XV. 28; MATT. XXVI. 63; LUKE XXII. 61; JOHN XIX. 
9—11.) 


THERE is a “time to keep silence and a time to 
speak.” The extent of our knowledge of these 
times and seasons with proportionate ability to 
practice the same will determine mastery. It 
guages strength. “The tongue can no man 
tame.” The management of this little savage re- 
quires courage, knowledge, wisdom, patience and 
perseverance. Nay more, it is so ungovernably 
rebellious, that to bring it under control, God 
himself must help. The conquest, if difficult, is 
yet marvellously beneficent. ‘ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” Itdemands 
persistent, skillful generalship. But speech and 
silence may, at times, be indicative, not of power, 
but of weakness. Garrulity may be childish; 
silence cowardly. To be Christ-like in their use 
requires strength. Nay more,—this strength must 
be wedded to goodness. Speech or silence allied 
to strength alone may be satanic. Truth and 
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righteousness may suffer by a disproportionate ex- 
hibition of either. Discord will then mar the 
music of life. But were their mutual relationships 
perfectly adjusted, into what a glorious symphony 
would they swell. Jesus was absolute master in 
this sphere. Speech and silence rendered perfect 
obedience. “Never man spake like this man.” 
None, whether in gentle entreaty or in awful de- 
nunciation. Before its wooings, Samaritan preju- 
dices are exchanged for adoring love. Scribe and 
Pharisee quail beneath its terrible lashings. But, 
—if the Nestor of speech, he was the Hercules of 
silence. Never man kept silence like this man. 
‘*He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth.” It was a silence, not 
cowardly, hypocritical, designing. It was rooted 
in wisdom, love, mercy, justice. Such relations of 
voluntary speech and silence indicate a spirit con- 
trol which may assert itself mightily for good or 
ill. “Ah, yes, I will say again; the great szlent 
men! Looking round on the noisy inanity of the 
world, words with little meaning, actions with 
little worth, one loves to reflect on the great em- 
pire of stlence. The noble, silent men, scattered 
here and there, each in his department; silently 
thinking; silently working; whom no morning 
newspaper makes mention of! They are the salt 
of the earth. A country that has none or few of 
these is in a bad way. Like a forest which had no 
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roots, which had all turned into leaves and boughs ; 
—which must soon wither and be no forest. 
Woe for us if we had nothing but what we can 
show or speak. Silence, the great empire of 
silence; higher than the stars; deeper than the 
kingdoms of death! It alone is great; all else is 
small.” The soul that can imperiously say “ Go” 
to its battalions of speech and they obey, or 
“come” or “stay ” and they retire or abide within 
their Gibraltars, is a soul whose power will be felt 
in life’s battles. This, as a rule, characterizes 
those in middle life more than those in youth or 
in oldage. The former have not yet fully entered 
the conflict. The latter are out of it. The sta- 
tioning of sentinels is not so much-needed. They 
can roam at large more freely. A woman.in deep- 
est distress appeals to Christ for help. No answer. 
As he stands there listening to her cries and 
answering her “not a word,” is he without sym- 
pathy for the sorrowing? Let Gethsemane and 
Calvary reply. That brief silence bore a richer 
fruitage than speech. ‘O woman, great is thy 
faith.’ Had his silence nothing to do with its 
exhibition of strength ? Her mission is successful. 
Did not that silence arouse earnestness ? And does 
not God love importunity ? Were not the silence 
and its results elements in the outcome, as to her 
faith and her success ? 

He merely looked on Peter. What wondrous 
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power in that silent act. How wise under the 
circumstances. Perhaps a loud ‘“ I-told-you-so”’ 
kind of rebuke, in the presence of enemies, would 
tend so to corner Peter as to chafe his spirit. It 
might prolong and intensify his denial. Silence 
may thus be more efficacious in securing repen- 
‘tance and reformation than wordy reproofs. A 
drunken man was lifted from the wayside by a 
minister of the gospel, placed in his carriage and 
taken to the parsonage. Taken up stairs he was 
placed in a comfortable bed. In the morning he 
was sober. Soon he heard a pleasant voice calling 
him to breakfast. He wished himself away. He 
descended doggedly, expecting to be soundly 
lectured on his sin. But no. He was greeted 
cordially as if he were a friend who had passed the 
night with them. During breakfast conversation 
on various topics was indulged, but not the slight- 
est intimation by speech or manner to his peculiar 
condition. After worship he departed with a 
kindly God-speed from his entertainer. But he 
went with a mighty indignation against himself, 
deeply grieved for his sin, and fully resolved to 
turn from his evil ways. Silence worked with 
him more mightily than speech. 

The noisiest forces are not the most powerful. 
Gravitation holds worlds on their silent way. 
The lover does not woo at the “top of his voice.” 
It is not the thunder of Sinai that brings a soul 
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into loving obedience to God. The “still, small 
voice” of the Spirit, speaking a Saviour’s love, 
converts rebels into devoted subjects. ‘The noisiest 
teacher secures not the best order in the school- 
room. ‘ The words of wise men are heard in quiet 
more than the ery of him that ruleth among fools.” 


‘‘ He holds him with his glittering eye,— 
The wedding guest stood still ; 
He listens like a three years’ child ; 
The mariner hath his will.” 


In the presence of foes Christ was not hasty. 
He spake advisedly. ‘ Beware of men.” The 
copiousness of his speech before foes, their eager- 
ness to ‘‘catch him in his words,” their notable 
failure—all this emphasises his divinity. To be 
like him we need his help. ‘ Wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.” ‘Be circumspect.” 
David would have his conduct Christ-like when he 
uttered the prayer, “Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth; keep the door of my lips.” So would 
he have it in the presence of the wicked. “I will 
take heed to my ways that I sin not with tongue. 
I will keep my mouth with a bridle while the 
wicked is before me.” 


XXVI. 
SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 


(MATT. XV. 32; XXIII. 37; JOHN XI. 35.) 


_ Tuts eminently characterized him. It unified 
and encircled with a halo of glory the detailed 
manifestation of his every other virtue. Even his 
wrathful denunciations arose from it. His sym- 
pathy with all good inspired antagonism to all 
evil. It necessarily impelled him to such living as 
aroused and encountered the enmity of the advo- 
cates and doers of evil. It stimulated sublime 
heroism. It maintained undaunted courage. The 
intensity of his sympathetic harmony with the 
beatitudes hurled with increased momentum his 
awful woes. It will utter a “ Depart ye cursed,” 
as well as a “Come ye blessed.” Souls not thus 
operative are unlike him. If we “have not the 
Spirit of Christ we are none of his.” The mutual 
interchange of this affection among men arises 
from their kinship of nature. They are members 
of one family, largely subject to the same sorrows 
and. joys. 
‘ Like warp and woof all destinies 
Are woven fast, 
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Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast ; 

Pluck one thread and the web ye mar, 
Break but one 

Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run.” 


The word is made to do duty almost wholly for 
the sorrowing side of humanity. Yet the large 
unity, in joy as well as sorrow, characteristic of 
our nature, gives universality to it. It covers 
both hemispheres of human experience. It feels 
with or for others in sunshine or shadow. In 
order to this, if a person be not in like actual con- 
dition with another, he must be able, by the power 
of a natural or acquired sensibility to “go out of 
himself.” The soul state of the one with or for 
whom he sympathizes must measurably be his. 
“Put yourself in his place,” must be a fact of 
spiritual experience if not of philosophy. The 
power to do this is increased by the heart’s re- 
ception of Christ. That fact increases the sympa- 
thetic desires and tendencies of the soul. Its 
higher and holier recognition of the brotherhood 
of men engenders them. Desire increases resource. 
It moves the will. Thus increased inelination 
issues tveflexively in enlarged ability. The more 
the Christ-life is in us the greater will be our 
sympathetic oneness with him. As a result, the 
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more numerous will be the points of contact be- 
tween our souls and that of our fellows. “We 
have not an high priest who cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all 
points tempted like as we are yet without sin.” 
Likeness to him will involve a more enlarged 
measure of such sympathetic relationship than can 
otherwise be ours. A man in perfect health may 
not be able, without this, truly to sympathize 
with a chronic invalid. Neither may a person 
born and bred in the lap of luxury be able to do 
so in reference to those whose lives are a constant 
struggle with poverty. In such cases the absence 
of experience is compensated by quickened sensi- 
bilities. Jesus knew how to put himself in 
another's place. ‘* Wherefore, in all things it be- 
hooved him to be made like unto his brethren that 
he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in 
things pertaining to God to make reconciliation for 
the sins of the people. For in that he himself 
hath suffered being tempted, he is able to succor 
them that are tempted.” 

How mighty the volume of the Redeemer’s 
sympathies. They were oceanic. They touched 
all shores of human life. The growth of our souls 
in likeness to the God-man will broaden and 
deepen ours. In some measure they should over- 
flow the bounds of our Jerusalems, embracing in 
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their widening circles the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 


‘‘ Oh there is need that on men’s hearts should fall 
A spirit that can sympathize with all!” 


This growth into a Christ-like universality, in the 
outflow of our sympathies, is not inconsistent with 
their special exercise toward those bound more 
nearly to our hearts by the ties of blood or 
affection. While his heart encircled a world in 
space and time it could yet more tenderly emprace 
his mother and a beloved disciple. There may be 
holies of holies as well as holy places, inner as 
well as outer courts to the temple of our lives. 
In these, from the little world of home life to that 
of the general brotherhood of men, this Christ- 
like attribute may be exhibited variously. Within 
the first circle, the savage may intensely manifest 
it. Beyond that, it may rapidly become a vanish- 
ing quantity. Outside his social or tribal relations 
lies a world accursed. Upon the devoted heads 
of its dwellers his sympathetic outgoings may 
neither reach nor impinge any more than upon 
animals in hunting—if so much. For our hearts 
to throb in unison with the Saviour’s it is not 
necessary that we feel with and for a Hindhoo, 
Laplander, or Chinee as toward father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife or child. 

As in the individual man so also in the nation or 
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age. The more they feel the presence and are moved 
by the power of a living and loving Christ, the more 
will they embrace-in deeds of kindly sympathy and 
good will all the kindreds of the world. China, 
India or Persia are suffering for lack of bread. 
The fountains of the sympathetic deep of Christian 
America and Britain are opened. They well up 
copious floods which carry to those heathen shores 
the substantial tokens of belief in the brotherhood 
of the race. This comes through the educating 
influence of the presence of a living Christ. A 
suffering province in China is much nearer to New 
York or London than to Pekin. Christ has a larger 
heart than Buddha. The qualities of that heart 
animating individual and national life give birth 
to myriad institutions intended to alleviate, if not 
remove, human suffering. They are enough of a 
peculiar feature to wonderfully distinguish Chris- 
tian from Pagan civilizations. Hospitals and 
asylums have always been below par—generally 
a hundred per cent.—outside of the pale of Chris- 
tendom. 

The Saviour could weep at the grave of a friend. 
He was “‘ moved with compassion ” at the temporal 
and spiritual wants of those “scattered as sheep 
having no shepherd.” His heart would gather in 
brooding love the children of the city for whom he 
had done so much. Gazing on the obdurate and 
doomed capital his sympathy welled up in a mighty 
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overflow. Tears coursed his cheeks while tremu- 
lously came the words, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under wings, and ye would 
not!” 


XXVII. 


ZEAL ACCORDING TO KNOWLEDGE. 
(MATT. XVI. 20; ACTS I. 4.) 


ZEAL—a characteristic fertile in fruitions of good 
or ill. Given a worthy object and working “ ac- 
cording to knowledge” then we have the move- 
ment of a veritable river of life. Along its shores 
erow all manner of fruit for the welfare of men. 
Amid the drifting sands of desert wastes, like an- 
other Nile, it maintains the battle of life. It 
brings good cheer. It abounds in blessing. Its 
absence means barrenness, famine, death. Wher- 
ever found, if thus fruitful, it has its source in the 
everlasting hills. Egypt owes her existence to 
the far distant mountain heights. Well might she 
say, “I will look to the hills from whence cometh 
my help.” And this, whether she ever see them 
or not. True also is it that streams moving through 
the waste places of life, dispensing blessings must 
come down from the far distant heights of holi- 
ness. And this, whether men see and acknowl- 
edge it orno. ‘Every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above and cometh down from the 
Father of lights.” 

12 LTT 
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- But if not working according to knowledge, 
though worthily inspired, its results may be dis- 
astrous. An excessive as well as a defective rise 
of the Nile means evi:. The Jews had such a 
zeal. The object—what more worthy? A “zeal 
of God.” The consequences—how terrible. Tem- 
porally, they culminated in that direst of the world’s 
tragedies—the destruction of Jerusalem. And 
the end was not then. Nor is it yet. The ten- 
dency of such zeal is fanaticism. That which, in 
itself is noble and worthy, falling into such hands 
—hands of those loving it “not wisely, but too 
well,”—may have reason to pray for deliverance _ 
from its friends. Good causes exiled from friendly 
homes in many hearts by prejudicial methods of 
advocacy, might apostrophise such zeal in the 
words of Madame Roland to the statue of Lib- 
erty, * O Liberty ! Liberty ! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!” 

But working intelligently, while inspired by the 
unworthy, zeal then becomes Satanic. The name 
of such phases is legion. Foul streams these, 
where disease and death run riot on their banks. 

Men there are who plot against the welfare of 
sociéty by deliberate efforts to sap the foundations 
of virtue. Moral lepers these, bearing traces of 
the image of God but children after Satan’s own 
heart. 

That mighty weapon—the pen, is prostituted. 


Zeal According to Knowledge. Tig 


That marvelous agency for good—the printing 
press,—is dragged through the mire. They are 
made to give visible form to the vile ideas of diseased 
intellects and satanic hearts. They send corrupted 
and corrupting influences into the hands, heads 
and hearts of youth, in homes and schools. They 
strike at the safeguards of our nation’s hope. By 
poisoning these foundations they are undermining 
the bulwarks of her safety. It is a zeal of the 
devil. ‘They are set on fire of hell. The list of 
these black relations may. be extended. Their 
paternity is marked. They have a family likeness. 

Jesus possessed this soul feature in abundant 
measure. ‘The zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up.” Every positive, aggressive character, 
wherever found, has it. It cannot abide with 
careless Gallios. All the powers should harmonize 
in controlling and directing it. It should not, 
like a high mettled horse, breaking away from the 
restraining and directing power of reins and chari- 
oteer, be allowed to rush madly and blindly on- 
ward to the injury of its owner and those with 
whom he collides. The zeal of Christ forbid! 
His was a stranger to fanaticism. Exclusive, in- 
tolerant bigotry it could not away with. “Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” He 
did. ‘ The spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets.” If so, this royal one should not 
be permitted to sway a tyrannical sceptre on the 
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“divine right” principle. It should not be al- 
lowed to extend its prerogative unduly, and sway 
the soul independently of the controlling power 
of the other “estates of the realm.” Permission 
should not be given it to lord it over the heritage 
of the other God-given faculties. Such an un- 
bridled dominion was conspicuously denied it in 
the life of Christ. He had a great work to do. 
He was so zealous in compassing it, that, at times, 
he rose above the consciousness of bodily needs. 
“My meat is to do the will of him that sent me 
and to finish his work.” He was straitened until 
the “It is finished” of the cross could be uttered. 
Yet that did not prevent his careful adoption of the 
time, place and manner best adapted to further his 
mission generally as well as every specific work 
embraced under it. His was not the zeal, that, in 
its eagerness for results, would be “like a child 
who plants seeds in the garden and grubs them 
up to see how they grow, thus killing them through 
impatience.” He forbade his disciples formally to 
proclaim his Messiahship until it was supported 
by the great proof-text of the resurrection. He 
was biding his time. His hour had not yet come. 
Meanwhile he was zealously working toward it. 
He was conscious of his divine mission dur- 
ing the long period of obscurity in Nazareth. 
But the years had to come and go while he pa- 
tiently waited the time when he could publicly 
say, “* This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
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ears.” The same desire to bless others and the 
same zeal according to knowledge characterized 
him then as afterwards when he “ went about doing 
good.” As zealous and true to his mission was he 
when a carpenter in Nazereth as afterward in Je- 
rusalem when with a “scourge of small cords” he 
cleansed his Father’s house of those who made it 
a ‘den of thieves.” 

Souls were perishing between his ascension and 
Pentecost. Yet he told his apostles to tarry quietly 
in Jerusalem until endued with power from on 
high. ‘They were to learn the fact that, at times, 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” He 
wanted them to “bide their time,” prayerfully, 
patiently. In imitation of him they waited until 
the favorable time and conditions for an applied . 
zeal came. They then went forward earnestly, 
courageously, perseveringly. In the school of 
Christ they learned how and when it was that their 
“strength was to sit still,” how and when it was 
that a masterly inactivity was a prelude to a mas- 

terly campaign, how and when it was the highest 
* wisdom to “ hasten slowly.” 

The voice of zeal may be heard amid our pow- 
ers imperiously echoing the words of the Captain 
of Salvation on the Red Sea shore, “Speak to 
the children of Israel that they go forward.” In 
_ obeying the mandate, the example of that same 
Captain means that we also hearken diligently to 
his words, “ This is the way, walk ye in it.” 


XXVIII. 
SELF-REVELATION. 


(MATT. XVII. 1.) 
JESUS is the model friend. 


‘That friendship’s raised on sand, 
Which every sudden gust of discontent, 
Or flowing of our passions, can change 
As if it ne’er had been.” 


Not so Christ’s. As the Father sotheSon. “I 
am the Lord, I change not; therefore ye sons of 
Jacob are not consumed.” “TI will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” A steady, never failing 
friend. Our copies may be and truly are very 
beggarly while yet involving Christ-like possibili- 
ties. ‘A friend loveth at all times ” irrespective 
of changes of fortune. It is based on something 
more substantial than passion. Its truest outflow 
may involve condemnation, as well as commenda- 
tion. ‘“ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 
“Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” It demands 
the operative presence of an undying and un- 
changing principle. Unchanging except, in our 
182 
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case, to grow in its sweep by the increase of our 
virtue as we touch our divine Friend. 

The capacities of our nature for its presence 
and activities are exceeding great. Particular 
phases of it have, at times, shone among men with 
marvellous lustre. They have flashed among the 
ruins of humanity a light that revealed the 
pristine glory thereof. To shine truly, steadily, 
symmetrically, our souls need to be lighted and 
fired from the divine altar. David and Jonathan 
—how strong the friendly bands uniting them! 
But under them, giving them stability, were 
characters enriched by divine truth and righteous- 
ness. . Without this—strong though the natural 
elements which draw souls together may be, and 
necessary though their existence be to differentiate 
friendship from more ordinary relations—there is 
yet no sure “ promise or potency ” of its symmetry 
or immortality. Nature, grace and providence 
drew David and Jonathan inseparably together. 
They combined to rear such a structure of endur- 
ing friendship that its earthly severance called 
forth the noblest elegy in human history, 2 Sam. 
1-17. 

From the survivor, this fountain continued to 
pour out its waters of blessing to others, “for 
Jonathan’s sake.” It is renewed in the world of 
light, life and love—the dirgeless land. In the 
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presence of such friendship we stand reverently. 
It is holy ground. 


“?Tis hallowed down to earth’s profound 
And up to heaven.” 


But all these are but faint reflections of the “ glory 
that excelleth.’ And yet one may truly and 
faithfully copy and ‘grow up into him” in this 
and be “changed into the same image from glory 
to glory.’ We shall be like him in this, as 
in other features when we shall “see him as 
he is.” 

Amid the varied elements of the friendship of 
Christ, whereby the abiding welfare of men was 
sought and secured, there was one feature which 
might be intended to meet the imperfections of 
our fallen nature. Jt was marked with degrees of 
reserve. Some were permitted to come into nearer 
fellowship than others. Whatever the cause, the 
fact remains. ‘There were inner circles of confi- 
dence to which all were not admitted. He was 
not equally intimate with the twelve. Peter, 
James and John were exceptionally favored. The 
veil was sometimes lifted, giving them glimpses 
of his character and glory denied the others as 
well as the multitude. Not all of them could 
equally say, ‘* We beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father.” And it would 
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seem as if John, the disciple “* whom Jesus loved ” 
moved in an orbit nearer the Lord than even those 
three. He did not unbosom or reveal himself to 
the same extent to all even of his daily associates. 
We may then safely copy him in this. Nay, to be 
safe we must do so. 

In the outgoings of ourselves to others and their 
incoming to us, in our mutual revelations as they 
bear on the enjoyments of life, on the growth of 
the character, on the furtherance of our work, it is 
not required, by the Saviour’s example, that there 
be simply one circle of friendship, within which 
all are to be indiscriminately admitted. There 
are, of course, degrees of constitutional reserve 
among men by which the sweep of one man’s self- 
revelation is larger than another’s. But his 
example means that we each should have, irrespec- 
tive of such native differences, degrees of reserve 
founded on principle and not on natural prompt- 
ings. On its righteous presence and operation, 
the stability and happiness of individual, family 
and national life, will largely under God, depend. 
His example means that we may and ought to 
have inner as well as outer courts to the temples 
of our lives, holy and most holy places, into which 
the number of visitors must progressively de- 
crease. 

In order that the resolution of admission or non- 
admission into inner soul circles may be Christ- 
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like it must, of course, issue from the fountain of 
truth and move toward the goal of goodness. If 
this be not so, such reserve founded on principle, 
or the want of it, may be satanic instead of Christ- 
like, and tend to anarchy, darkness, hell; instead 
of to order, light, heaven. 


XXIX. 
MOUNTAIN GLORIES vs. VALE OF TEARS. 


(MATT. XVII.) 


DoxoLoGiEs be to God for the mountains. In 
their mineral treasures, in the lberal toll taken 
from the clouds and disbursed in channels of 
blessing, in their world-wide sanatory influence, 
felt where unseen,—what a boon are they to men. 
Often have they given friendly shelter to the 
hunted spirit of liberty. They have made a 
higher civilization possible. They have quickened 
desire for the same by furnishing so largely the 
needed instruments of agriculture, manufacture, 
commerce and the arts. How vivifying and en- 
nobling the influence which their beauty, variety, 
sublimity, repose and strength exercise upon the 
minds and hearts of men. Rich and varied is the 
inheritance of the high and holy in intellectual, 
moral and spiritual things which, but for the 
mountains, would be unenjoyed by men. In a 
thousand ways how the “everlasting hills” help 
men upward nearer heaven and God. They are 
the cathedral spires of the world forever pointing 
the nations to the things above. Turning toward 
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them how variedly applicable the words of the 
Psalmist, “I will lift mine eyes to the hills from 
whence cometh my help.” Streams of physical, 
intellectual, political, moral and spiritual good 
have enriched human life through its relations 
with the everlasting hills. Wonderful are the 
legacies that have come from Ararat, Sinai, Horeb, 
Pisgah, Moriah, Carmel, Tabor, Hermon, Olivet, 
Zion! Blessed and glorious are the memories 
clustering there and springing into vision at their 
mention. Let the mountains, with their sacred 
associations, instructions and _ illustrations, be 
taken from the Bible, and what treasures would 
vanish. How much poorer we would be! Whole 
constellations, full of blessed inspiration to the 
human heart, would disappear from the spiritual 
heavens. 

And then were all that we owe to the mountains 
in poetry, painting and patriotism to pass away, 
what barren wastes would take the place of 
worlds of beauty. The myriad children of the 
imagination and heart, begotten of mountain in- 
spiration and bequeathed to us from classic 
antiquity, together with those of the modern 
years, registered immortally on the historic and 
poetic page—all these would be no more with us 
to minister so delightfully in the realm of exalted 
pleasure. Worlds, filled with an infinite variety 
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of things to please, inspire and bless would disap- 
pear. 


‘¢ The whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the mountain heights.” 


The Saviour frequently availed himself of their 
quiet solitudes. He consecrated them by prayer 
and special revelation of the divine glory. With- 
drawn from the distractions of earth, its murmurs 
dying in the distance, enjoying the peacefulness of 
this upper sanctuary, with its heavenly visitors, 
intercourse and glory—-we, with Peter, might 
linger there. “ Master, it is good for us to be 
here, and let us make three tabernacles, one for 
Thee, one for Moses and one for Elias.” 

There is one characteristic of Jesus shown here 
suited to stimulate and regulate our lives. The 
beauty, peace and glory of the higher life of that 
mountain retreat did not make him forget or lose 
practical interest in the woes of earth. He recog- 
nized, as a terribly real fact, that beneath him 
there was a world lying in sin. Upon that quiet 
height heavenly visions and voices. Beneath—a 
world filled with forms of evil and voices from the 
pit. He was “manifested that He might destroy 
the works of the devil.” Contemplating and ex- 
hibiting the glories of the upper world, he yet, in 
compassion, remembers the existence of sin and 
satanic agency in the world beneath. He descends 
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and at once grapples with them by casting out a 
devil. 

There are mountains in the kingdom of God. 
The soul can withdraw from the multiplied cares 
and distractions of the work-a-day world life to 
find restful influence aud inspiring companionship 
on their quiet heights. On the hill tops of 
gracious ordinances, in special seasons of fellow- 
ship with the eternal Father, through the reveal- 
ing Son, by the blessed whisperings of the Spirit, 
the soul will feel and manifest the reality and 
blessedness of upper world revelations and voices 
in a way not otherwise attainable. Enjoying 
these things in heavenly places, with Peter it will 
say, ‘It is good to be here.” In that clear upper 
air the eye will behold, as never before, the beau- 
ties of holiness and the deformities of sin. The 
soul shall put on a radiancy born of an atmosphere 
purified from the influences of malarial levels. 
The glow of its health will be an inspiration to 
the sin-sick dwellers below. It will move them to 
seek the better things found by their fellows on 
the spiritual highlands. By the grace of God 
it is every soul’s privilege to have its Mount of 
Transfiguration. There are Hermons outside of 
the limits of the earthly Canaan. 

But it is not the will of God that the soul 
should seek selfishly to abide there. It is not to 
be drawn away from and raised uninfluentially 
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above the crying needs of fallen men. The heal- 
ing power. of its contact with divine things is 
needed in the plain below. ‘This will be so until 
called to tabernacle forever in the presence and 
light of the “glory that excelleth.” The attrac- 
tions of a contemplative life must not therefore 
lead to forgetfulness or neglect of the demands for 
practical toil and self-denial. Neither, on the 
other hand, must those quiet seasons of withdrawal 
from earthly distractions be forgotten or neglected. 
The soul then puts on new strength by nearer 
fellowship with God. All this must not be de- 
feated by the despotic tendencies and imperious 
claims of practical work. If so, the soul will 
suffer loss, power be paralyzed and blessings with- 
held from men. It is the union of both that will 
make the well-balanced, healthy, Christ-like soul. 
Such practice will save it from contemplative in- 
dolence on the one hand, and indolent despair on 
the other. 


XXX. 


NOT A STICKLER. 
(MATT. XVII. 27.) 


“¢ NonE of us liveth to himselfand no man dieth 
to himself.” No soul is entirely isolated from its 
fellows. We are bound together in a common re- 
lationship to law, human and divine. This rela- 
tion involves rights. These are to be respected. It 
is the province of law to recognize and maintain 
them. But there may be and are contrary law 
currents. This may be true literally. But when 
not so, one may in adhering to the letter, create 
a current not intended or justified by the spirit 
thereof. So that, if the letter of laws is not op- 
posed, such opposition may set in by the applica- 
tion made of them. One’s rights, as conferred by 
one law or body of laws, may be maintained. But 
this may involve the denial of and trampling upon 
others made sacred by laws which are higher and 
of broader application. In the former instance a 
reference may simply be to material things. In 
the latter, those violated by the maintenance of 
the former, may include the dearest, noblest and 
holiest of the immaterial elements of life. In the 
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conserving of one law, “mint, anise and cummin” 
may be tithed. By our relation to higher, broader 
and more abiding law currents, the securing of 
this tithe may be attended with a trampling in the 
dust of the weightier matters of “ judgment, mercy 
and faith.” 

In the upholding, then, of personal rights, re- 
spect is to be had to the various law currents to 
which we stand related. The higher ones should 
take precedence. Laws referring to the things of 
“Judgment, mercy and faith” should hold the 
plase of honor as compared with those having to do 
with mint, anise and cummin. An act, little when 
viewed alone, may become of mighty import when 
seen in its higher relations and. in its bearings 
upon the best interests of others. The assertion of 
our rights then may be noble or ignoble according 
to the nature of the BEYOND with which they 
are linked and the results arising from waiving or 
maintaining them. Shylocks may claim their 
pounds of flesh according to the letter of a law 
that says nothing of mercy. It may not be “nom- 
inated in the bond.” But is there then no such 
law? Yea verily, 


“Though justice be thy plea consider this, 
That in the court of justice none of us 
Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy ; 
Aud that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 
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The maintenance of our right, then, according 
to one law may be a violation of another of nobler 
significance, more general application and more 
permanent obligation. In such a case to stickle 
for one’s rights reveals either a darkened mind, a 
bad heart, or both. ‘This would even be true, in 
a measure, should we refuse to waive rights, wor- 
thy in themselves, but involving consequences in- 
jurious to our influence for good and the prosecu- 
tion of our work. When such waiving could thus 
beneficiently take place not to do so would argue 
the presence in us of censurable elements. Jesus 
so yielded his, in this instance. “ Notwithstand- 
ing lest we offend them go thou to the sea and cast 
an hook and take up the fish that first cometh up; 
and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt 
find a piece of money; that take and give unto 
them for me and thee.” He did not undervalue 
the good opinion of men as a helpful factor in work 
when it could be obtained or maintained without 
the sacrifice of principle. He would not be a 
stickler on a question of privilege, the waiving of 
which would not endanger truth. Especially so, 
when, by its maintenance, grave issues would en- 
sue involving otherwise avoidable jeopardy to his 
work. In this he simply acted in harmony with 
the advice given to his disciples—that they be 
‘wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” Many 
there be who are extremely sensitive in regard to 
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their real or supposed rights. They are punctili- 
ous in the rigid regard which they demand from 
others for them. They are disposed to resent any 
infringement of the same, irrespective of the inter- . 
ests of truth. And yet, thereby their way is 
hedged, their relation to the hicher, broader and 
more enduring reaches of law crippled, while 
their influence for good over those to whom they 
thus stand related is in the inverse ratio of such 
sensitiveness. This, of course, does not apply to 
those instances where their assertion is part and 
parcel of the broader question of the rights of a 
society or the body politic. The Hampdens of the 
world are noble exponents of such righteous 
maintenance. In such cases a sturdy adhesion 
to them is in the line of the Saviour’s example. 
Let them be waived or maintained according to 
their relation to a higher law or a greater good. 


XXXII. 
“AS HE WAS WONT.” 


(MARK. X. 1.) 


WitHovut those words how poor comparatively 
would that verse be. The immediate facts would 
be covered were they omitted. “ The people resort 
unto him again * * * and he taught them again.” 
And that, we would suppose, would be enough. 
To go that far and no farther would be after the 
manner of men. But to make it so wondrously 
full and yet so brief, is after the manner of the 
Spirit of God. The record of that life evidences 
itself as being given in “ words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.” Without the above phrase a cer- 
tain brief incident of his life would be told. But 
with it, there is a great light flashed upon his whole 
previous career. Wondrously expressive words. 
Like a tiny straw, they show the steady movement 
of a mighty current. Constancy is there, never- 
failing and inseparably allied to the good. The 
evangelist throws them in in a seemingly inciden- 
tal way. One has the feeling that he believed the 
penning of them to be scarcely necessary. Just 
as much as to say, “ Of course he taught them.” 
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There was the people. Here was the “teacher 
come from God.” What other record, then, would 
you expect? It was his wont. Here was an op- 
portunity for doing good. Here was also he who 
“ went about doing good.” What then would you 
expect but that it would be done? Asa matter 
of course he taught them again. To suppose any- 
thing else would show that you did not know him. 
Any other record would be suspicious on the face 
of it. The phrase is thrown in very much after 
the manner in which people sometimes use the 
words “ You know ” or “ You may know”? in con- 
versation. It is implied that you would or should 
take that for granted even if it were not men- 
tioned. The best fruit habitually borne. What . 
a good tree. These words point the way toa field 
in which the imitation of Christ will cause it to 
wave with fruitions of grace and glory. Plenty of 
room here for growth. It was natural for him. 
We have to exercise ourselves unto godliness. 
His character was fixed. His whole being was 
but one great undivided habit of holiness. 

We have to “grow up unto him in all things.” 
In this upward growth we are forming habits which 
make for righteousness and holiness with increas- 
ing certainty. They have a mutual influence. 
Habits make acts surer. Acts confirm habit. Our 
Christ-likeness is not to be measured by the good- 
ness of a particular act. Neither by that of a 
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series fitfully performed. Itisrather to be guaged 
bysuch a steady trend of spirit and deed toward 
all goodness as will lead men abidingly to expect 
and confidently to affirm that we are acting thus 
and so wherever we are. A young man was leay- 
ing for a distant part of the country. A friend 
in bidding him good-bye, remarked, ** We need not 
tell you to work for God wherever your lot may 
be. We know you will.” 

A mother was being told of a certain notable 
example of resisterice to temptation on the part of 
a young officer in the army. While expressing her 
admiration thereat, she was informed that he who 
thus nobly lived was her boy. Amid grateful 
tears she exclaimed, ‘Is that my boy? Is that 
my Will? It’s just like him. I knew he would 
do so. As he was wont.” 

Were the characters of young men thus con- 
firmed in their trend for righteousness before leav- 
ing home, what a burden would be lifted from 
parental hearts. Upon the reception of news, in- 
dicating well-being and doing on the part of child- 
ren, could the parents or others say with no less 
sublime truthfulness than simplicity, ‘As they 
were wont ’—what a well-spring of: joy and glad- 
ness! What a fountain of health-giving streams ! 

What Christ was in Galilee, that also was he in 
Judea, in Samaria and beyond Jordan. “As he 
was wont” in one place so was he in another. 
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You knew where to find him. This gives sym- 
metry, power, dignity to life. Sometimes the 
‘“‘wonts” of men are too largely affected by a change 
of place. “When you are in Rome, do as they 
do in Rome,” is a vicious injunction when facts of 
‘moral significance are involved. It is done by 
some through a sinful weakness. “Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.” And by 
others with the strength of a wicked forethought. 
Their course is intentionally so determined in ad- 
vance of such communications. In either case 
from weakness or wickedness new associations and 
surroundings may affect the “ wonts” of life. Re- 
moval to a distant city, to another state, crossing 
the ocean or the western plains shrivel them like 
the Simoon of the desert. Possibly they were rooted 
too much in the shallow soil of mere earthly sym- 
pathetic associations. They may have been wa- 
tered too exclusively from the tiny sprinklers of 
human example, exhortation, command. Their 
faith stood too much in the wisdom of men instead 
of in the “power of God.” When the slender 
rootlets of their former “ wonts’”’ were pulled up 
from the soil of old surroundings their vitality was 
not vigorous enough to withstand the effects of the 
middle passage. At least the new inhospitable 
clime and unfavorable soil completed the destruc- 
tion of what the former began. The growth of 
_ the tree could not be assured. Were they “ rooted 
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and grounded in the love of Christ,” moved by 
the steady flow of perennial streams from the foun- 
tain of life, their “ wonts ” would still be “ fat and 
flourishing” amid surrounding desolation. “He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season, his leaf 
also shall not wither.” 

Sinful, satanic “ wonts ” also may and do have 
such steadiness as to justify the sure anticipation 
of evil. “It is nothing more than what you might 
expect of him” may be said of bad as well as of 
good men. There may be a fixedness in evil wor- 
thy of a better cause. 

Let the matter and manner of our “ wonts” be 
Christward instead of Satanward. 


XXXII. 
“SAINTS’ REST.” 


( LUKE X. 38—42.) 


DeEAR, restful Bethany! What a beautiful 
brotherly and sisterly love hallowed that roof-tree. 
Devoted in their attachment to each other, their 
affection took on a nobler hue by blending in a 
common love for their divine Friend. In the three 
warm hearts comprising that household, to which 
Jesus so often resorted, we may find elements 
which, when united in one person form the ideal 
character. Not but that they each in a meas- 
ure had them. Yet certain distinctive facts con- 
cerning each suggest the thought. Here are the 
resurrected Lazarus, the busy Martha, the con- 
templative Mary. ‘There we have that without 
which there is no individual completeness. A soul 
born again to newness of life and characterized 
both by meditative quietness and whole-hearted 
activity, in due proportion and succession,—such a 
soul is on the line of truest and largest growth 
into the likeness of Christ. Our lives ought to be 
Bethany households, where the Saviour, in his 
visits, would find this harmoniously adjusted trin- 
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ity to do him honor. To the quiet of this little 
mountain hamlet he frequently wends his way. 
Loving each and being beloved by them, what a re- 
freshment to be there after the strife of tongues ! 
What a boon to rest and be entertained there af- 
ter the ordeal of feasts where unfriendly eyes 
were watching and criticising! But thougha time 
of restfulness it was not one of idleness. He was 
not there simply to eat, drink, sleep and be let 
alone. He could not be hidden in that way. The 
overflowing soul must find expression. And 
among friendly hearts and kindred minds it would 
be a veritable “ saints’ rest,” a “ heart’s ease,” a 
garden of delights, refreshing to the soul as the 
work of Eden, to hold converse concerning the 
things of the Kingdom. Such work and fellow- 
ship so like to that of heaven, would also be allied 
thereto in the rest involved. 


‘“ The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 


Resting then, after this manner, some of the 
time spent in that happy home was devoted to in- 
struction. This is shown by the attitude of Mary. 
She “sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his word.” A 
little circle composed of his disciples and perhaps 
some friends of the family gathered around him 
under that hospitable roof. His conversation is of 
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surpassing interest. ‘They listen with such rapt 
attention as to be forgetful of allelse. When not 
thus formally engaged but moving freely about 
the house and throwing off incidental remarks in 
his own kindly way, his very presence and man- 
ner, his benignant look and friendly voice would 
diffuse a restful atmosphere. We may safely con- 


‘clude that he was not a guest whose presence 


would be rendered burdensome by exacting de- 
mands. Whatever burden there might be would 
be lightened by the love which he engendered. It 
was a pleasure “to do” for him. 

The entertainment was mutual. A delightful 
sense of being “at home ” with him would be felt 
by those confiding hearts. But some one had to 
attend to the bodily comfort of the guests. And 
here we notice the tendency of this life with its 
cares to disturb the peace of the Spirit, and frus- 


_ trate the larger indwelling and inflowing of the di- 


vine. By the obtrusive presence of the tempter 
our virtues may be vitiated and restored Edenic 
quiet again echo with the voices of a sinful unrest. 
Too often is it that earth shuts out heaven. It 
comes too near our hearts, thereby biinding us to 
the excellencies of the higher life. The command 
of God forbids it. His help will reverse it. It 
will compel earth to a secondary place. And this “ 
will be well. This nearness of the divine, as 
it diffuses itself over the soul’s horizon, permeating 
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the inner and outer courts thereof, will give color 
and character to all the things of the life that now 
is. Earth will be purified by being taken up into 
the embrace of the spiritual. All will be informed 
with a “ Light that never was on sea or land.” 
As heaven bows down, overshadowing and per- 
meating our spirits,—earth standing in the pres- 
ence thereof, will be compelled to put off its shoes 
and made, in its expression, to harmonize with it. 
It will then become a help instead of a hindrance 
to the upward longings, affections and movements 
of the soul. There has been no natural antagon- 
ism placed between them on the part of their 
Maker. They are full of mutual analogies, the 
one being but the vestibule of the other, or the 
lower part of a ladder by which the soul is or 
should be helped upward to the vision and joy of 
divine things. 


“ What if earth be but the shadow of heaven, 
And each to other like more than on earth is thought ?” 


The soul that so sees and stands related to earthly 
duties and experiences, as that, to it, they are in- 
formed with the light of the upper world, will 
walk amid them and by virtue of them in an at- 
mosphere of peace, the inbreathing of which fills 
the whole life with the blessed calm of God. The 
more vivid our realization and the larger our 
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appropriation thereof the less will our spirits 
be ruffled and soured by the pressure of earthly 
care. Such genderings of sin, by the bowing 
down of the heavens into the life, will have 
their work and tendencies frustrated. The oil 
of joy and gladness will so remove friction 
that harmony shall supplant discord. And that, 
as well in the inner workings and mutual relations 
of the soul’s elements as in its whole external at- 
titude to the things of the life that now is. This 
is the will of God concerning us. “ Be careful for 
nothing; but in every thing, by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God.” “And the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

The privilege of entering this haven with an 
intelligent realization of the blessed boon thereby 
secured, has. been purchased for us by Christ with 
a great price. But to our own and others discom- 
fort and marring of strength and usefulness we » 
do not promptly and largely make it availing. We 
continue in a harassed state—our souls a sea so 
churned and tossed with worldly care that the 
dove of God’s peace cannot there rest its foot. 

In addition to the original price of its purchase 
we must fain, in our foolishness, not enter it until 
after paying the further price of a long and dear 
experience. We are not willing, until we recog- 
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nize the futility of all buffetings and burden bear- 
ings in the mere power or powerlessness of an un- 
aided self. 

In so “taking arms against seas of trouble” 
and by so “opposing,” instead of ending, we 
only perpetuate them. In such struggles peace 
cannot abide. ‘ Have faith in God. “According 
to your faith be it unto you.” ‘This it is which 
will enable the soul, by its communicated rest and 
confidence, to walk on the troubled waters that 
may be chafing around it. It will be encircled, 
embraced and imbued by the peace of the Prince 
and the Prince of peace. This is the “eye of the 
storm” where is found the calm of heaven. With 
heart and mind thus stayed on God and kept the 
things that might otherwise appear great through 
a vision made hazy by worldly care, will dwindle 
to their true proportion in one that is clarified by 
the light of God. The experiences that would 
else cark and cloud the life will become, by the 
Spirit of God, agents leading into larger, roomier 
and wealthier places of rest, peace and joy. The 
evil fruitions to which they might lead and curse 
the life will be rebuked, hushed and made inoper- 
ative by the conscious and abiding presence of the 
great things of God. The calm majesty of things 
eternal, will diffuse itself over all the life. In 
their greatness it will be made great. In their 
strength it will be strong. In their quiet a 
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holy calm will so possess and pervade it as 
to bar the way against the distracting forays of 
care. Or they will sooperate on and change them 
as that they shall become helpful ministers in con- 
firming and extending the sweet harmonies of the 
life’s content. When so abiding, this it will do, 
rather than that they nettle and rack it into pain- 
ful discords. The latter can thrive only by the 
encouragement received through the soul’s de- 
fenceless state, as it may be isolated, briefly or 
more abidingly, from the holy and restful influ- 
ences of eternal verities. This abiding or non- 
abiding will measure the repose of our spirits amid 

worldly things. It is the repose, not of death, but | 
of life, not of brutish ignorance but of intelligent 
appreciation of the evil of sin and the blessedness 
of the coverts of holiness. This differentiates 
each individual life in its varying moods, viewed 
in relation to the higher life. It also does so as 
between soul and soul. Typical illustrations of 
the same are here embodied in the persons of 
Mary and Martha. As to how much or how little 
in each, absolutely or relatively, it is not for us to 
say. Butas tothe fact—that remains. Predis- 
positions there may be the one way or the other. 
But without destroying individuality, the abiding 
presence of the divine regulates and builds up the 
life into the living Christ. Of its fullness each 
may receive without marring the beauty of regen- 
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erated individual being. Atthe same time the at- 
mosphere surrounding each is one freighted with 
the peace of God. It is one in which the soul 
feels buoyant by the freedom thereof from the 
heaviness of worldly care. 

Being in Martha’s house the weight of responsi- 
bility for their temporal comfort came on her. 
Besides, being evidently of an energetic, stirring 
character, she would very naturally step into such 
a position. By her nature she might be disposed, 
even on ordinary occasions, to invent matter for 
care and labor if not found ready to hand. But 
when extraordinary seasons, like the present, 
were ushered in, we may imagine into what anx- 
ious care her mind would be aroused. Her body 
would respond in hurried movements, expressive 
of her kindly regard for the comfort and honor of 
her dear guests. 

There were quite a number present. Her “ much 
serving” implies it. This would not be especially 
called for if only Mary, Lazarus and Jesus were 
there. Possibly others also, in addition to the 
disciples, were present. While Martha was “ cum- 
bered about much serving” her sister, with others, 
was quietly sitting giving rapt attention to the 
discourse of Christ. Of surpassing interest must 
the talks of Jesus have been. ‘“ Never man spake 
like this man.” Great must have been even bust- 


ling Martha’s trouble and care concerning house- 
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hold affairs when they could prevent even her 
from taking her place within the fascinated cir- 
cle around that Nestor of speech. 

How evident his friendly, approachable disposi- 
tion! It is indicated by the unreserved way in 
which Martha came to him with her grievances. 
In addition to the daring impulse which might, in 
such a case have been aroused by asense of wrong, 
nerving her to so act, his intercourse with them 
must have been such as to encourage this appar- 
ent simplicity and unhesitating boldness. She 
seemed to rest assured that, whatever others might 
do or say, he, at least, would listen, sympathize and 
counsel. “Dost thou not care?” She expected 
that however or for whatever reason, a brother or 
sister might overlook or be indifferent to her cares, 
that he would not. Her question would seem to 
imply surprise at his apparent failure to realize her 
expectation. 

He heard her complaint graciously. He gave 
special hearty attention to it. Yet he dealt with 
it, not as her passionate impulse would desire, or 
dictate, but as he thought best. It was the faith- 
fulness of a true friend, the language of a wise 
counsellor, the directness and moral courage of 
one who was not a time-server. 

But the rebuke was tempered by such a gentle- 
ness of tone and manner as would allay passion 
and soothe the ruffled spirit. ‘Martha, Martha,” 
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so he said, and as we hear that most natural ad- 
dress may we not imagine the half-sad, half-play- 
ful, but wholly kind and healing smile which light- 
ened his face?”” We may believe in her obedient 
acquiescence in his decision and her consequent 
reception of the needed blessing. Her perturbed 
spirit came in contact with that of him whose lips 
overflowed with grace and was “annointed with 
the oil of gladness above his fellows.” In that 
presence and by the power of that contact rest 
came. 

She did not at any time, question his interest 
in her welfare and that of her household. It was 
a delicate position into which Martha had thrust 
him by this impulsive query. Yet out of it, his 
wisdom, affectionate interest, tact and moral cour- 
age piloted all concerned. 

He was observant of character and tempered 
his counsel to accord. Martha came, nothing 
doubting but that his word would be law. ‘“ Bid 
her therefore.” He wielded an influential sceptre 
there. And it was love. 

How patiently and gently he bore this interup- 
tion—so unseasonable and abrupt. Martha, it is 
to be presumed, under the power of her passionate 
resolve, did not, in obedience to the ‘eternal fit- 
ness of things,” wait until the Saviour ceased his 
formal discourse. She plunged with startling and 
forgetful rudeness into the midst of things. The 
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smooth flow of speech was checked and attention 
diverted. But how kindly he suffered it. How 
readily he adapted himself to the altered need. 
With what tact he seized it and with what wisdom 
he converted it into an element of life for them 
and for all generations. 

Martha’s question would seem to imply that she 
divided the responsibility of her grievance between 
Jesus and Mary. On Mary, for her thoughtless 
neglect. On Jesus, for allowing it. ‘ Dost thou 
not care?”’ Perhaps she was doing an injustice 
to her sister by this haste. If she had gone to her 
or quietly called her aside and told her of her need 
—we may presume that Mary would respond. If 
not, and if the reason therefor appeared unsatis- 
factory to Martha, then it were soon enough to go 
and tell Jesus. But she exalted Christ, amid her 
distractions, to the place of honor in her home. 
She had full confidence in his influential authority. 
She was prepared to abide by his decision. And 
with what delicacy and yet uncompromising firm- 
ness, he arbitrates. As aconsequence we may be- 
heve that Martha’s troubled spirit was quieted as 
it nestled in his word and that the domestic econ- 
omy did not suffer thereby. 

Sullen moroseness would have a hard battle to 
maintain itself in the presence and fellowship of 
that great loving heart. 

Possessing such qualities of mind and heart as 
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inspired, in those who knew him best, such loving 
confidence and deference ; there is opened up, tor 
those who would be like him, large opportunity 
for the “ putting on of Christ.” 


XXXITI. 


HIS ATTENTION TO CHILDREN. 
(MATT. XIX. 13-15.) 


THE first Adam had no child-life memories. The 
second Adam had. “Unto us a child is born.” 
“And they found the babe lying in a manger.” 
From that perfect childhood Jesus grew into per- 
fect boyhood, youth and manhood. He went 
down to Nazareth and made himself subject to his 
parents. Love inspired and rewarded his obedi- 
ence. 

Grown people frequently and too largely forget 
the feelings of their youthful years. As manhood 
and womanhood come to them, the present and 
future so troop into the mind and heart that they 
rudely push the simple, healthful feelings and 
memories of youth to the wall. People keep bury- 
ing themselves at intervals until at last there is 
not much to gather for burial. They then sit, in 
a barren old age, looking wistfully backward over 
a wealth of entombed life which might now enrich 
and glorify. In the eager activities of middle life 
the “burden and heat of the day” tend to con- 
tract their horizon around the experiences of the 
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“life that now is.” In old age, unfitted for present 
activities, and no future earthly visions beckoning 
onwards, the mind begins fondly to wander back- 
ward over the intervening years. It comes at last 
in reminiscence and sympathy more within the 
horizon of its earlier days than at any period since 
it left it. 


“Till youth’s delirous dream is o’er, 
Sanguine with hope, we look before 
The future good to find ; 
In age when error charms no more 
For bliss we look behind.” 


But while this may be so, long neglect in the 
active exercise of the sympathies peculiar to 
earlier periods, too frequently and largely bars the 
way against a hearty and genuine enjoyment and 
manifestation of them at that time. Too often is 
it that the playing, laughing, crying, enjoying, 
suffering actual youth life around him is one in 
which he does not “ live move nor have his being” 
in any degree or sense. To too great an extent 
we let our hearts grow old with our years. 

Not so with Jesus. He entered as no other ever 
did with sympathetic heartiness into the feelings 
of every period of life. And so all ages could 
and can feel the drawings of that loving nature 
when not wilfully shut off by self-erected barriers 
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of sin. Every rational period of life can say “* My 
Friend and Saviour” and with gladness feel that 
he is a most appreciative companion. If the com- 
pany of Jesus gives joy to the aged saint it is no 
less a well-spring of life to every heart that asso- 
ciates with him in all the earlier years. 

He must have had an established reputation for 
gracious, courteous conduct. He was “ approach- 
able” in his relations with the people. There was 
that about him which encouraged the parents to 
bring the children with such hopeful boldness. 
How he glorified childhood in from time to time 
holding it up as a heavenly representative! “Of 
such is the Kingdom of heaven.” ‘“ Except ye be 
converted and become as little children ye shall 
not enter into the Kingdom of heaven.” And 
how the children glorified him! In sweet accord 
their voices hymned his praise in the temple. And 
what vast multitudes of the heavenly hosts are 
composed of the spirits of children who have passed 
into the presence and fellowship of the “ Holy 
Child,” redeemed by his blood! He gave them not 
simply a passing remark or a touch of kindness, 
but special, whole-hearted attention to the exclus- 
ion of everything else. What a beautiful exam- 
ple, especially for public teachers of spiritual 
things! One cannot help feeling that the Saviour 
had a young heart. That brought him into such 
- unison with youth as that not only would his pres- 
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ence be a joy to them, but their companionship a 
pleasure to him. “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” The 
children in the temple showed the affinity of the 
child-life for the Christ-life. “Suffer the children 
to come unto me” imphed pleasure and profit in 
his society for the children when they would 
come. 

So let it be with us. Our bodies may grow old 
and decrepit with the passing years. But, by the 
grace of our Father, let not the burdens and cares 
of this life prevent the maintenance in our hearts 
of youthful sympathies. The Christ-life in us 
helps to conserve them. In imitation of our Lord, 
as well as in obedience to his precepts, let the 
lambs be blessed and fed by our teaching and 
companionship. That the Church, in her collective 
capacity, is feeling this more than formerly is 
evidenced by her devotion to the children in Sab- 
bath school work. She is thereby more Christ-like 
in character and conduct. But it will never do 
for the individual Christian to let that supplant or 
be a substitute for sympathetic private com- 
panionship. Let the latter, in its loving, unor- 
ganized, unconventional, healthful influence be 
maintained. 


XXXIV. 
THE NATURAL MAN vs. THE SPIRITUAL. 


(JOHN VIL.) 


Tuts is clearly shown in the progress of this dis- 
cussion. Jesus also illustrates the methods to be 
pursued, in like circumstances by the exponents 
and defenders of the Gospel. Disobedience to ~ 
God induced ignorance. ‘“ Why do ye not under- 
stand my speech? Even because ye*cannot hear 
my word.” And then again ignorance stimulates 
opposition. They mutually affected each other. 
Their thoughts were in the trammels of sense. In 
all his intercourse with men, even with his own 
disciples, he had to battle with this grossness of 
conception. The spirituality of his utterances 
they grasped but feebly or notatall. Inreference 
to this, as seen in the woman of Samaria, 
Nicodemus, his apostles and others, one has ob- 
served: “Our Lord was not deterred by the hard 
literalism of her reply; he treats it as he had 
treated simular unimaginative dullness in the 
learned Nicodemus, by still drawing her thoughts 
upward, if possivle, to a higher region. She was 


thinking of common water, of which he who 
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drinketh would thirst again; but the water he 
spoke of was a fountain within the heart which 
quenched all thirst forever, and sprang up unto 
eternal life. - zt - The disciples 
urged our Lord to eat for the hour of noon was 
now past and he had a weary walk. But all 
hunger had been satisfied in the exaltation 
of his ministry. ‘I have food to eat which ye 
know not.’ Might they not have understood, 
that, from childhood upward, he had not lived by 
bread alone? But again we find the same dull, 
hard, stolid literalism. Their Scriptures, the very 
idiom in which they spoke, were full of 
vivid metaphors, yet they could hit on no deeper 
explanation of his meaning than that perhaps 
some one had brought him something to eat. 
How hard must it have been for him thus, at 
every turn to find, even in his chosen ones, such 
a strange incapacity to see that material images 
were but the vehicles for deep spiritual thoughts. 
But there was no impatience in him who was 
‘meek and lowly of heart.’ ‘My meat,’ he said, 
‘is to do the will of Him that sent me and to finish 
His work.’”’ 

And the same defect plays its parthere. ‘ Will 
he kill himself?” “Who art thou?” ‘“ We be 
Abraham’s seed.” “ We were never in bondage 
to any man.” ‘Abraham is our Father.” “We 
be not born of fornication.” ‘Thou art not yet 
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fifty years old.” That isall carnal. “ The words 
that I speak unto you they are spirit and they are 
life.” That is spiritual. They moved in different 
orbits. If they understood not it was not because 
of any defect on his part in strength and clearness 
of statement. 

His language was strange because it expressed 
the ideas of asphere in which they did not “live, 
move or have their being.” But how patiently he 
battled and bore. 

They tried to destroy the veracity of his claims. 
“Ye judge after the flesh.” Failing, as to the 
general charge, they keep upa kind of guerilla 
warfare. 

This has been true of those opposing the written 
as well as living Word. But Christ could say, 
* Which of you convinceth me of sin?” If you 
do not and cannot I then must betruthful. If so, 
‘why do ye not believe me? 

The written Word may similarly challenge its 
foes. Its certain tendency when sincerely embraced, | 
is to make truthful souls. It must itself then be 
truthful. And so is worthy of credence. ‘“ Of 
his-own will begat he us by the word of truth.” 
And it begets after its kind—inits own likeness. 

The parallel between the treatment of the living 
and written Word is seen especially in such a 
declaration as the following, “ And the chief priests 
and all the council sought for witness against 
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Jesus, to put him to death; and found none. For 
many bare-false witness against him; but their 
witness agreed not together.” Mark xiv. 55, 56. 
Christ was a disturbing presence to his enemies. 
He witnessed against them. They would be glad 
then to obtain such witness against him as would, 
in their estimation, justify them in being rid of 
him. For this end they labored earnestly. And 
that has been and is still the history of the foes of 
the Scriptures. They are similarly animated to- 
ward them. They have the same purpose. And 
they use the same methods. They seek such wit- 
ness as shall destroy their claims. From the 
second century to the present this systematic ~ 
effort in search of destructive testimony has gone 
on with pitiable persistence. But the enemies of 
Christ “found none.” Neither have the foes of 
the Bible. They have roamed over all depart- 
ments of thought and with as great a regularity as 
in Gen. V. is repeated the fact, “ And he died,” 
comes from age to age the monotonous report, 
‘“ And found none,” “and found none.” ‘ Their 
witness agreed not together.” Such discordant 
jangling has also characterized the antagonisms of 
men to the Scriptures. The centuries are strewn 
with their dead and dying. They are at war 
among themselves. Instead of destroying the 
claims of the written Word they militate against 
their own. This is historical. And amid all the 
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clamorous voices raised against Christ are heard 
the pertinent questions, ‘“ Why, what evil hath he 
done?” “ Which of you convinceth me of sin?” 
“ Why then do ye not believe me?” And these 
can be asked just as cogently regarding the Bible. 
To these queries in the case of the Scriptures as in 
that of Christ no response is given. Silence 
reigns. But running through all that antagonism 
to the incarnate WORD, a bitter animus was 
palpable. “ Crucify him.” With witnesses, if pos- 
sible. Butat any rate “crucify him/”’ And with 
however much apparent candor the Scriptures 
have been assailed, this same element has not, we 
believe, been absent. Even perhaps when not 
crystallized into consciousness this state of things 
will be explained by Jer. xu.9. Would that the 
foes of the Bible would learn wisdom from the 
fate of the efforts of Christ’s enemies. When they 
thought the vexed question was settled he rose to 
confound them. So has it and so shall it be with 
his word which “liveth and abideth for ever.” 
Neglect, contemn, trample thereon but it only 
rises to newness of life. Out of it all the Bible 
comes rejoicing “as a strong man torun a race.” 

When men assail the written Word, they assail 
Christ. In doing this they assail the Christian, 
in whom Christ lives. 

“Nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” There is an attack made on his 
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life. Self-defence is then in order. In this war- 
fare how evident the superior weapons, strength 
and skill of Christ. He walked in the light. They 
indarkness. He did not fight as one that “ beateth 
the air.” They did. And that was expected. It 
is so still, in like conditions. 

Jesus spoke advisedly. He knew whereof he 
affirmed. He readily meets every fresh cavil and 
does it so effectively that it is not renewed. He, 
at the same time, makes such objections the occa- 
sion of fresh instruction or condemnation. It is 
like Christ to use the sceptical questionings and 
criticisms of men to their own confusion and the 
triumph of the truth. Let the enemy’s guns be 
spiked or else turn them against him. He did 
that here. “ They answered and said unto him, 
Abraham is our father.” They expected that 
shot to tell. But see him seize the gun. It is 
wheeled and made to play on them destructively. 
“If ye were Abraham’s children ye would do the 
works of Abraham. But now ye seek to kill me, a 
man that hath told you the truth, which I have 
heard of God: this did not Abraham.” And so 
with the rest. 

It is Christ-like, then, to come to such close 
quarters with the enemy, as to seize and use his 
weapons, when capable of it, in the furtherance 
of that which he would destroy. The wrath of 
man is to praise God. 
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The strength of the foes of truth comes from the 
truth itself or its semblance. Error is essentially 
weak. “Truth is mighty.” The devil knows it. 
He therefore borrows from it to strengthen error. 

Error could not maintain itself but for its unicn 
—real or apparent—with truth. We forbid the. 
unholy alhance. “Satan is transformed into an 
angel of light.” The counterfeit is a tribute to 
the worth, and evidences the existence of the 
genuine. 

The champions of truth, then, have right, and 
will do well, in imitation of Christ to seize upon 
it as it may be found in the hands of its enemies 
and purging it from the evil associations, hur] it 
back on a more congenial and exalted mission. 

The positive character of Christ is here strongly 
shown. On the other hand they largely dealt in 
negatives. Jesus says: “I am the light of the 
world.” “My record is true.” ‘My judgment is 
true.” ‘Ye shall know the truth.” ‘ Whosoever 
committeth sin is the servant of sin.” They say, 
“Thy record is not true.’ ‘Where is thy 
Father?” ‘“ Will he kill himself?” “ Who art 
-thou?” ‘We were never in bondage.” ‘“ We 
be not born of fornication.” 

A creed of negations is not calculated for con- 
quest. Christianity is essentially positive and 
aggressive. Itis to go into all the world. Itis 
the leaven in the meal. To be otherwise, it could 
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not maintain itself. The “don’t believe” belief 
of the sceptic will never satisfy the human heart. 
To pull down every refuge without erecting any 
other is a poor way to satisfy its longings. 

The positive, aggressive character of the Gospel 
and its Founder rebukes too large an absorption 
in the work of admiring the beauty and strength 
of Zion and anxiously laboring to prevent the 
marring of the one or the undermining of the 
other. ; 

“The old fable tells us of a boy who mounted a 
scavenger’s cart with base intent to throw dirt at 
the moon; whereat another boy, with better in- 
tentions, but scarcely less folly, came running with 
a basin of water to wash the moon and make its 
face clean again. 

“Certain sceptic’s are forever inventing new in- 
fidelities with which they endeavor to defile the 
fair face of the Gospel, and many ministers, for- 
sake the preaching of Christ crucified, to answer 
their endless quibbles: to both of these the ancient 
fable may be instructive.” 

It is to be noted that, as he advanced, the 
nature of their objections changed and kept pace 
with his progress. They abandoned old ground 
to start fresh cavils in the onward movement. 
And so the assaults of infidelity are constantly 
shifting. 
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“Men may come and men may go 
But I go on forever,” 


says the perennial stream as it keeps flowing from 
the exhaustless fountains. It moves, a thing of 
beauty and joy, while graves lie strewn along the 
pathway of men, the evidence of their evanescence. 

So may the Gospel sing regarding its foes. It 
flows unceasingly from the fountain of life. Its 
bright and sparkling waters dance in the beams 
of the sun of righteousness, while along its course 
may be seen the graves of dead and dying antagon- 
isms. And thus shall it be until Jesus shall reign 
“from the river unto the ends of the earth.” 
“ Hioht the good fight of faith.” Be constrained 
thereto by the love of Christ. Let us never for- 
get that cogency will be given to our blows by 
the propelling power of blameless lives. ‘ Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” 
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XXXV. 


HIS BEARING IN RELATION TO INGRATI- 
TUDE. 


(LUKE XVII. 11—19.) 


Curist did not confine his beneficence exclu- 
sively to the truly grateful. He was like his 
Father “ who maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.” Enjoying the gifts many forget 
or even blaspheme the giver. To this treatment 
the Son was nostranger. Neither may we. And it 
requires more courage and strength to so act and 
continue to act as above under such treatment 
than would conduct dictated by the spirit of re- 
sentment. The latter would indicate the weak- 
ness of one who was possessed. The former re- 
veals the strength of one who possesses. Passion 
is controlled. And that for the noblest end. The 
legitimate effect of the Gospel is strength. The 
spirit of Christ is stronger than that of the world. 
And so his followers, by his indwelling, are ‘made 
mighty. They are not weak as other men. 

Joseph brings gladness to the butler. ‘“ Yet did 
not the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgat 
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him.” The sting of this sin may be felt by all, 
But how do we comport ourselves in relation to 
it? That will test character. In the example of 
Christ there is both reproof and inspiration. How 
was he affected? How did he act? None have 
so great help to manifest patient endurance or 
reason to exhibit it, under this sting, as the dis- 
ciple of Christ. None less excusable for any mis- 
anthrophic shriveling of soul resulting therefrom. 
Jesus was not insensible to ingratitude. Nay, 
more sensitive than we. His feelings were keener. 
He remained the “holy, harmless, undefiled” One 
to the last. He never became less sensitive to 
sin in any form by constant contact with it. We 
do. To him it never became more endurable. 
To us it may. Sin within responds to sin 
without. And this during life in spite of growth 
away from it in heart and conduct. We carry 
with us the body of sin. By this relation we are 
less sensitive to it than Jesus. As between ex- 
ternal sin and a regenerated nature, in which sin 
dwells, on the one hand, and external sin and a 
“holy, harmless, undefiled’ nature, on the other, 
the unalloyed and unturned keenness of sensibility 
will be with the latter. Were a youth, reared in 
a Christian atmosphere, to be suddenly and for the 
first time thrust into a den of iniquity with an 
air heavy with moral foulness he would feel a pe- 
culiar revulsion. But by repetitions of the same, 
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though preserving his detestation thereof, the 
keen edge of the first contact will be turned. He 
may never make a journey to the goal indicated 
by one of the Poets. But there is a realization, in 
varying strength, of the process expressed by his 
familiar lines : 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


But, to such a process, Christ was always an 
utter stranger. As sensitive to the sinful as he 
was in his first conscious contact with it so he re- 
mained. How he would feel ingratitude ! 


“ Blow, blow thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy truth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude.” 


“ Freeze, freeze thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friends rememb’ring not.” 
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And such was the treatment of Christ. “I have 
nourished and brought up children and they have 
rebelled against me.” ‘He came unto his own 
and his own received him not.” But how weak 
the workings of the natural man as compared to 
the ‘“‘Man of God’s right hand.” In the former, 
resultant passion may turn against oneself, as in 
the case of King Lear, in view of his daughter’s 
base ingratitude and rushing mightily upon him, 
he falls. Such an one is weak. He is weak 
through the might of passionate sensibility. Or, 
as in the case of others, while the passions aroused 
by ingratitude are marshalled and continuously 
directed against one’s kind, under the presidency 
of hate, they but react ruinously upon one’s own 
life. In the effort to destroy he is destroyed. He 
is weak. In either case it works death. But 
in the case of the spiritual MAN, with a keener 
and juster realization thereof there is, at the same 
time, no self-surrender to the workings of any pas- 
sion akin to the evil encountered. He is strong. 
There is neither an inward nor an outward flow of 
passion, wild and anarchical in liberty, scattering 
‘‘firebrands, arrows and death.” There are re- 
sponsive movements but their genderings are not 
bondage and death. They are love-inspired and 
work “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
He is strong. And where the Spirit of Christ is 
there is also liberty and strength. Its presence is 
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life. Its absence, death. One of those polar cur- 
rents is now sweeping over him. “Were there 
not ten cleansed but where are the nine?” Ex- 
posed to sin more largely than we and with a 
greater sensitiveness thereto, his conduct in the 
face of it all challenges admiration and imitation. 
Strangers, as they are, to the uplifting power of 
the highest motives, we might not wonder at re- 
sultant measures of misanthrophy, in such circum- 
stances, found in unregenerated men. Sensitive 
souls especially, meeting with ungrateful responses 
in their kindly outflowings of heart, may retire 
within their own lonely individuality. The city 
without walls, dwelling at ease in the purity of its 
good intentions and benevolent deeds, becomes 
changed into a castellated and barbed fortress 
looking out through its fiery loopholes upon the 
world as a foe. 

Souls that may have been animated with gener- 
ous and kindly impulses, meeting with unlooked 
for ingratitude may recoil to the opposite extreme 
of a settled and indiscriminate hate. 


“ Dearly bought, the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow ! 
Clouds that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe.” 


Men may, under such pressure, become largely 
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Ishmaelitic—their “hands against every man,” 
and that, though they may find in accordance with 
such sowing ‘‘every man’s hand against them.” 
We might not wonder at this, where the grace of 
Christ is wanting. But what an evidence of the 
blasting power of ingratitude, when, at times, 
hearts, where, in some measure, the grace of God 
dwells, shrivel under its influence and shut off 
streams that were wont to flow for the refreshment 
of dry, parched lands? Under its power sweet 
waters have been turned into Marahs. Pleasant 
Jerichos have been rendered forbidding under its 
malign tendency. Cruses of the salt of grace are 
the only effective remedy. 

But, as to it all, what a halo of unsullied glory 
is around the Christ of God. Delicate sensibility 
on the one hand. Base ingratitude on the other. 
Yet the streams of good will and blessing kept flow- 
ing perennially with undiminished volume. The 
“ milk of human kindness” never souredin him. He 
never contracted a tinge of moroseness. He never 
grew weary in well-doing. After all he had done 
for and suffered from men, how strong and sweet 
the soul that could still go on expressing itself 
beneficently in word and deed. Only with life did 
such ministries cease. From the cross we hear, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” ‘To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” 


XXXVI. 
HIS UNFALTERING RESOLUTION. 


(MATT. XX. 18; LUKE IX. 51.) 


THIS is one of the cardinal elements of success. 
“ Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” We too 
often play see-saw with this. When certainty of 
knowledge is up resolution is down. And vice 
versa. The life is barren. ‘There is a beating of 
the air. Uncertainty in knowledge breeds irreso- 
lution. It cuts the locks of an otherwise Samson- 
ian resolve. One becomes weak as other men. 
And irresolution paralyses an assured righteous- 
ness. But, when certainty in the one and firm 
constancy in the other are true and faithful yoke- 
fellows, then one may look for large fruitage in 
doing and enduring. That these may pull 
together with the greatest effect, one needs to be, 
as has been said of Moses, “lifted completely and 
conclusively above those mixed or meaner motives 
by which well intentioned men are so often in 
large measure actuated.” The spirit will then the 
more readily surmount or endure the “ opposition — 
and obloquy, which, like a troubled sea may chafe 
and churn around him.” Moses, the’servant, was 
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thus eminent. But how Jesus, the Master, towers 
in the majesty of his combined righteousness and 
resolution! Amid all the pitiable fickleness, the 
aimless wavering and tossing to and fro, the waste 
of time and energy through lack of definite pur- 
pose and steady effort, which may characterize, 
enervate and mar lives,~—how healthful and brac- 
ing to come within the sweep of the Saviour’s , 
conquering will. It has tonic power. By breath- 
ing his Spirit and growing up into him in this 
there will be more dependence on our promises, 
fewer failures in life through frittered energy, 
more lasting good done. 

Jesus had a definite aim. He never lost sight 
of it. His multiplied labors were aroused by its 
constraining power. It was man-blessing and 
God-glorifying. It was worth living for. It was 
worth dying for. The “it is finished,” of its 
realization was to be heard near Jerusalem. 
Therefore Galilee, Samaria, Judea, the region 
beyond Jordan may for years be blessed with his 
fruitful presence, but he never loses sight of Jeru- 
salem. At last, and in full view of all that awaits 
him “he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusa- 
lem.” Such singleness of aim, constancy of effort 
and unfaltering resolve gave symmetry and power 
to character and work. He had perfect knowl- 
edge of the nature of the work, its demands, joys, 
sorrows, crosses, rewards. Death, with awiul 
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accompaniments, was to be met in fulfilling it. 
He knew this. Yet, in view of all the terrible 
array he beheld coming toward him and closing 
upon him, he “steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem.” We may show wondrous power on 
these lines for specific efforts. But Christ’s 
example demands its presence and fruitful opera- 
tion in patient well-doing indefinitely. Resolu- 
tion there, and dead earnestness! Having 
counted the cost he “ pressed toward the mark.” 
No hesitation nor swerving. Such a life did not 
admit of an everlasting switching off in the pur- 
suit of irrelevant side issues. In his life “all roads 
led to Rome.” Upheld and impelled by an 
unspeakable love, ribbed with righteousness---it 
was stronger than death. He did not chafe. Bear- 
ing the “contradiction of sinners ” patiently he 
moved onward through good and evil report, 
ignoring, enduring, or making all subserve his 
purpose. | 

Such a life, if meeting with great crosses, has a 
heritage of glorious rewards. ‘“ Who for the joy 
set before him endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” Men at times indulge in high. 
resolves in proportion to the distance and dimness 
of possible dangers. ‘Their courage may be in the 
inverse ratio of their real knowledge of what is 
to be endured. 
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A merciful arrangement of providence is that 
which prevents us from knowing “what a day 
.-may bring forth.” We are thus furnished in the 
presence mayhap of impending danger, with the 
strength or the equanimity of unsuspecting ignor- 
ance. Our efficiency in daily labor is therefore 
not paralyzed up to the moment of conscious 
peril. Were it otherwise, the stoutest heart 
might quail and give way before the entirety of 
the dread array marching to meet it from the 
fields of the future. We would be tempted in 
despair 


<‘To take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them.” 


Distance and darkness may induce such resolves 
as will ‘in all the magnanimity of thought” 
lead men to exclaim, 


««This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.”’ 


“Though all men shall be offended because of 
thee yet will I never be offended.” So said they 
all. ‘¢ But they all forsook him and fled.” And 
so resolves may be dissipated by re-resolves with 
the removal of time, space and ignorance. 

At the same time men may be heroic through 
the compulsion of despair. 
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* Despair ! 
Thou hast the noblest issues of all ill, 
Which frailty brings us to; for to be worse 
We fear not, and who cannot lose, 
Is ever a frank gamester.”’ 


The Duke of Monmouth, in the enjoyment of 
hope acts cravenly. But when hope is gone, forti- 
tude, or its semblance, comes as the gift of despair. 
«Ts there no hope?’ asked Monmouth. James 
turned away in silence. Then Monmouth strove 
to rally his courage, rose from his knees, and 
retired with a firmness which he had not shown 
since his overthrow.” 

Great trials have been heroically endured and 
deeds involving much suffering accomplished by 
the strength of transient stimulus. Brave men 
may thus outdo themselves. Elijah is superla- 
tively so on Carmel. But, the stimulus removed, 
he becomes weak, if not weaker than other men. 
‘Some are brave one day and cowards another, as 
great captains have often told me from their own 
experience and observation.” And so men have, in 
varying measure, a heritage of irresolute conduct, 
wasted energies, comparatively barren lives. 

Not so with Christ. He resolved deliberately, 
in the face of perfect knowledge. The near 
approach of Calvary neither changed resolve, nor 
abated courage. Those years of steady approach 
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to foreseen and awful suffering witnessed no falter- 
ing in the steps of his onward movement. 

For large achievement in life men need to have 
Jerusalems toward which they steadfastly set their 
faces. Let those be worthy and Christ-like. Then 
shall joys, rewardsand also crosses be entered into 
which unstable souls never “touch, taste, nor 
handle.” 

In the definiteness, symmetry and concentra- 
tion of aim, work, effort; in the comprehension 
of life’s issues; in the counting of the cost; in 
the earnest and patient perseverance of pursuit; 
in the righteousness and nobility of work; in the 
constraining love ; in the unconquerable resolution 
to do and suffer until at last “it is finished ;” in 
the joy of the “ exceeding great reward ’’—as the 
life of the Perfect One sends its healing stream of 
influence down the centuries, blessed are the souls 
who bathe in this Jordan of life. 


XXXVII. 


PEACE-MAKING. 
(MATT. XX. 20—28.) 


‘‘ BLESSED are the peacemakers for they shall 
be called the children of God.” Appropriate 
words these from One who was himself the great 
peacemaker tm the souls of men, among men and 
between men and God. In these relations all was 
to be “at one ” through his “at-one-ment.” He is 
the Prince of peacemakers as well as the Prince 
of peace. He illustrates the blessedness of the 
above beatitude and shows how to obtain it. His 
method, as seen in this instance, .is instructive. 
The loving fellowship of his followers was dis- 
turbed by a manifested ambition, which gave rise 
to an unholy rivalry. The spirit of discord is 
entering. The spirit of peace is leaving. They 
are not yoke-fellows. They cannot be housed to- 
gether. Clouds are gathering. Lightning flashes 
are seen. Muttering thunders are heard. The 
Prince of peace appears on the scene. He allays 
the rising storm. Oil is poured on the troubled 
waters. Peace returns to her rest. Soul storms 


us well as the elemental war of nature, are under 
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his control. In the midst of each his “ peace be 
still” was heard and obeyed. But his method 
varied. Amid the conflict of the forces of exter- 
nal nature, he simply utters, with sublime author- 
ity, the unexplained command, “ Peace be still.” 
Not so here. ’Tis true, no one could be more 
trusted. No one might, with greater propriety, 
issue absolute commands without giving reasons. 
None could be more disposed to obey such orders, 
coming from this source, than his apostles. Yet, 
amid the war of intelligences, he does not, as in 
that of material things, hush matters with an un- 
explained word of authority. He does not thereby 
render it possible for the embers of discord to 
smoulder and break out at some other time. He 
reaches peaceable conclusions in both cases. But 
in doing so he gives to them, as reasonable beings, 
the why and the wherefore that is to shape their 
conduct. He did not want them to give peace a 
capricious dwelling place. She should have a 
home built on the rock foundations of heavenly 
principles, not on the sands of earthly passions. 
To bring this about he places the conduct of the 
princes of the Gentiles—or world kingdoms—-in 
contrast with that appropriate to the princes of 
Israel, in the kingdom of grace. To insure hearti- 
ness therein, to weld them more firmly to the 
actual life of his disciples he brings to bear on 
them the controlling power of his own loving, self- 
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denying example. The pattern for subjects of this 
kingdom was their own great Prince. They were 
not to imitate the rulers of spheres radically differ- 
ent. No loyal citizen of that kingdom, no loyal 
disciple of that Master, but will cheerfully endorse 
these claims upon the homage of his heart and 
life. For the practice of the self-denying offices 
of peace and love they were intelligently animated 
and confirmed. He reached their heads. He 
touched their hearts. The issue of such a union 
was a peace, giving promise of permanent life. 
What God hath joined together let us not put as- 
sunder. He did not abruptly tell them to hush. 
Instead of allaying trouble that might only aggra- 
vate. He called them and talked the matter over 
with them in an earnest, friendly, loving way. 

The imitation of the Saviour’s method, in this 
instance, would have been blessedly fruitful in the 
prevention of trouble in families, in the Church, in 
the State. “Prevention is better than cure.” 
Were it followed, human history would have 
flowed differently. 


XXXVI. 


CONDUCT AMID PLAUDITS AND PLOT- 
TINGS. 


(MATT. XXTI.) 


“Tuy Redeemer, the mighty one of Jacob.” 
Christ was the strongest of the sons of men. He 
was also the tenderest. 


‘The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


“There lies he who never feared the face of 
man.’ Such the memorable eulogy paid the hero 
of the Scottish reformation by the regent Mor- 
ton. 

But the rugged strength that will dare enmity 
may bow before flattery. Like an unshorn and 
spirit-moved Samson men may face the one. But 
in the Delilah lap of the other locks may be shorn 
and the spirit of power fled. They are weak as 
other men. Men have been led under its seduc- 
tive influence to tone down, modify and dilute 
immutable if unpalatable Scripture truth. Such 
truth has been sometimes almost if not altogether 
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ostracised from pulpit treatment. And it has 
been done by some who, at first, shunned not to 
declare the “whole counsel of God.” For the 
maintenance and extension of their hold upon the 
enchanted land into which they were seduced, 
faith has been shipwrecked and moral heroism 
paralyzed. 

Unyielding courage may be joined with a harsh- 
ness that makes it repelling. The hard barren 
outline stands, unrelieved and unadorned. No 
tree, shrub or flower is there. It seems too rugged 
and inhospitable for the abode of the graces. 
Marvellous was the daring courage of the strong 
warriors of Norseland. Their very names present 
a jagged outline into whose angles it is difficult 
for our vocal organs to worm themselves. They 
are suggestive of the character of the men bear- 
ing them. The same predominance of the harshly 
strong, so largely characteristic of the deeds of 
the men of bygone days, attached also to their 
words. And that too with those who had to do 
with the rearing of that sanctuary in which God 
has ordained “strength and beauty.” Speaking 
of the giants in Miltonice days and Milton himself 
chief, one has said, “The race of living men 
is changed. Our mind fails us now-a-days at the 
idea of this greatness and this barbarism. But we 
discover that barbarism was then the cause cf 
greatness. Asin other times we might have seen, 
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in the primitive slime and among the colossal 
ferns, ponderous monsters slowly wind their scaly 
backs and tear the flesh from one another’s sides 
with their misshapen talons ; so now, at a distance, 
from the height of our calm civilization, we see 
the battles of the theologians, who, armed with 
syllogisms, bristling with texts, covered one 
another with filth and labored to devour each 
other. Milton fought in the front rank.” 

This rugged and unadorned grandeur of strength 
was more distinctive of past times and peoples, as 
a whole. It yet lingers in a more isolated way in 
the present. We are not thereby falling on evil, 
degenerate days. In the historic movement of the 
race the progressive entering into the symmetry of 
the Christ-life is to be no less trne of mankind as a 
whole than is it of individual men. We are 
nearer the image of Christ now, in the harmony 
and combination of elements, than were they of 
the olden time. And the lineaments of his 
character will be more strongly exhibited by our 
descendants. ‘There was more of rude, unadorned 
strengthin former geologic epochs than when the 
“Sons of God shouted for joy” over a world 
ready for the abode of men. But a “strength 
and beauty” were there then which more fitly 
symbolized the harmonious elements of the Christ- 
life than did that of the former condition. 

‘And so in human as well as in geological 
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history. There may be survivals of a former age 
and race. But, as a whole, we are getting nearer 
the image of the Christ, in which there is beauty 
as well as strength. 

But then, upon the other hand the beauty of 
the flowery mead may be abundantly present in 
human character while the rugged strength of the 
everlasting hills is wanting. The scenic nature of 
the soul becomes tamely, if beautifully, monoton- 
ous. The eye would like, in its wanderings, to be 
brought up against the strong mountain heights. 
Unvaried beauty and softness of outline may so 
pall upon the sense that it will instinctively rebel. 


“For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God. 
Thou hast made thy children mighty 
By the touch of the mountain sod.” - 


‘“‘ Now-a-days, the mind being more refined, has 
become feebler, couvictions being less stern, have 
become less strong. The faith and the will dis- 
solved by universal tolerance and by the thousand 
opposing shocks of multiplied ideas, have engen- 
dered an exact and refined style, the instrument of 
conversation and pleasure, and have expelled the 
poetic and rude style, the weapon of war and en- 
thusiasm. If we have effaced ferocity and folly 
we have diminished force and greatness.” 

And yet this may be merely relative. Great- 
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ness and force of character may be manifested in 
more ways than one. The former conditions 
being removed they may take on new forms. 
The presence of beauty may measurably distract 
attention from the strength. But the strength 
may be there nevertheless. And the combination 
is better. It is not good for either to be alone. 
The force and greatness of human character may 
now be expending itself in ways:undreamt of by 
our ancestors. The good wine after all may be 
reserved until now, and there is better coming. 
Are we not getting nearer the Christ-character. 

But between the opposing gales of fear or favor 
we may weakly be either driven hurtfully onward, 
or be lying idly by in a fruitless and self-destruc- 
tive harborage. Too much like “ waves of the sea 
driven with the wind and tossed.” 

On the one hand the “fear of man bringeth a 
snare.” Under its power the apostolic injunction 
“neglect not the gift that isin thee,” is frustrated. 
Ships do not “launch out into the deeps” suited 
to their respective capacities. On the other hand 
the “south wind” of popular favor “blowing 
softly, supposing they have obtained their pur- 
pose,” men loose their vessels from their moorings. 
Hoisting full sail they scud rashly away before it 
when they should either remain in port or be spar- 
ing in canvas. By the Euroclydon the vessel may 
be caught and driven to ruin. Are there not 
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many such? Do not those especially on the seas 
of public life feel its power? Under these cir- 
cumstances wisdom has given place to folly. The 
apparently stable have stumbled, if not fallen. 
Other souls besides Woolsey’s have had occasion 
to say, in view of the ruinous results of a weak, 
trimming, see-saw course between fear and favor, 
“Had I but served God as diligently as I have 
served the King,,He would not have given me over 
in my grey hairs.” 

Jesus unceasingly reveals heroic strength wed- 
ded to absolute beauty. Rugged, undaunted 
courage abidingly fellowships with the tenderest 
emotions of the soul. In the present instance 
how steadily he moves amid opposing influences. 
He came to do the will of the Father. Applause 
did not sweep him onward. Anger deterred him 
not. Amid the praises of the multitude, his name 
echoed from every lip, the whole city moved, 
loud hosannas rending the air, he went strongly 
about his Father’s business. The feeling and ex- 
pression of malignity on the part of money- 
changers, Scribes and Pharisees lessened neither 
the quantum nor the quality of his work. Praise 
destroyed not his equipoise, introducing excess,— 
nor hatred—defect. He steadily “went about 
doing good,” with sympathies unsoured by the 
fickleness of favor or the continued opposition of 
hate. 
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While in action and speech he battled with 
wickedness, he yet, in the midst of wrath, remem- 
bered mercy. He trampled on the engrossing and 
unholy materialism of money changers and the 
self-sufficient righteousness of Scribe and Pharisee. 
At the same time the needy came and found in 
hima friend loving and true. By the power of 
his imparted and growing life and by the inspira- 
tion of his fellowship we may be “changed into 
the same image from glory to glory.” And this, 
in full view of the weaknesses and dangers inci- 
dent to our sinful state. 


XX XIX. 


PARTICULAR IN GIVING DIRECTIONS.: 


(MATT. XXI. 1-7; XXVI. 17-20; MARK XI.1-6; XIV. 12-17.) 


THE closer the personal oversight given to one’s 
business the better. But after all is said and done 
a great part of the work of life depends on dele- 
gited labor. Being neither omniscient, omnipres- 
ent nor omnipotent, men are obliged to make large 
use of agents or messengers in order to carry out 
their purposes. And happy are they if, with con- 
fidence, they can look for intended results on the 
strength of the faithfulness of those whom they | 
command or to whom they intrust their interests. 
In saying “go” and “come” and “do this” had 
they the same ready response as the Centurion 
how much less the friction, fewer the breakages 
and larger the achievements of life. Men cannot 
do everything at first hand. Neither does God. 
We can learn of Him. He has His angels or mes- 
sengers. They do his bidding. The second per- 
son of the Trinity is called the Angel or Messen- 
ger of the Covenant. He was sent of God to 
fulfil the work given him to do. The Holy Spirit 
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is sent to “ convince the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment.” Satan also has his agents 
through whom he labors for the accomplishment 
of his wicked designs. But now the fulfilment of 
the work entrusted to an agent, in harmony with 
the desire of the sender, will not only depend, 
under God, on the intelligence and faithfulness 
of the one sent, but also on the nature of the 
instructions given by the sender. ‘“ Moses as a 
servant was faithful in all his house.” But how 
emphatic, accurate and minute were the directions 
furnished. In reference to the tabernacle it was 
to be “according to the pattern shewed”’ to him 
in the mount. Nothing taken for granted. And 
so there was no mistake. The Son said, ‘ Lo, I 
come to do Thy will O God.” The knowledge of 
that will was perfect. It was revealed to him on 
the Mount of the eternal holiness. His dying 
exclamation “It is finished ” testified to his faith- 
fulness as an executor of the divine will. Solo- 
mon says, “Confidence in an unfaithful man in 
time of trouble is like a broken tooth and a foot 
out of joint.” 

Accuracy of direction, then, on the part of the 
one sending is needed. The less we take for — 
granted, in this respect, the better. And this the 
more so in proportion to the deficiencies of the 
sent. In giving orders Jesus left no room for mis- 
take. In the examples quoted he had well quali- 
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fied messengers and his directions were very spe- 
cific. They were, no doubt, given clearly. They 
could be heard distinctly. ‘They were not mum- 
bled or spoken carelessly. Because he himself 
was perfectly familiar with the requisites of any 
work, he did not therefore think, or act as if he 
thought, that a few hurried hints would be suffi- 
cient for others. 

Our familiarity with things breeds contempt too 
often in the way of enlightening others as to ex- 
pected duty. They may be dazed as to require- 
ments. We are guiltily dazed as to results and 
righteously rewarded for neglect. 

Christ did not take for granted that the whole 
of anything would be grasped, properly adjusted 
and brought to a satisfactory conclusion, were a 
person hurriedly put in possession of only a part. 
One familiar from boyhood upward with all the 
physical features of a region and its residents may, 
in giving information to a stranger, glibly quote 
names and then be surprised at the latter’s dul- 
ness in not at once grasping the situation. The 
resident unwittingly puts himself in the stranger’s 
place and gives or witholds data accordingly. 
Jesus did not suppose that because a thing was 
perfectly clear to him, it was so to every one else. 
And yet the conscious or unconscious doing of 
this, in varying degree, furnishes the key to many 
a vexatious failure. It was said of Christ-that he 
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“shall not fail.” He was pre-eminently success- 
ful in all he undertook. One of the characteristics 
that prevented failure was his thoroughness. 
There was an entire absence of any element of 
uncertainty arising from taking things for granted. 
He did not despise details. Confusion, vexation, 
failure were thus avoided. 

Note his care in telling his disciples where to 
find the colt on which he was to ride, what kind 
of a colt, in what condition it would be, whether 
tied or loose, how to answer objections to their 
bringing him, etc. 

Then again, in regard to the preparation for the 
Passover the same particularity is observed. When 
sending them to make ready he tells how they 
were to know the man the following of whom 
would lead them to the right house, what they 
were to say to the ‘“ good-man” of the house, and 
how they were to distinguish the 1equired cham- 
ber. The directions were adequate, the messen- 
gers understood exactly what was to be done, and 
faithfully executed their mission. The result was 
that all moved on smoothly. All was in harmony 
with the Spirit’s injunction, “ Let everything be 
done decently and in order.” 

The lesson conveyed by all this is clear. It is 
applicable to our work in all the relations of life. 
It means that if we desire what we entrust to 
others to be done according to our liking, its suc- 
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cess should not be endangered by ourselves for the 
want of being specific. Too great credulity as 
regards another’s knowledge of our will may be 
ruinous. “Put yourself in his place,” in such 
relations, will be sound doctrine. But to “put 
him in your place ” and act accordingly may be of 
the devil. Harvests of disappointment may be 
one’s guerdon. So did not Christ. 


: 


XL. 


CONDUCT INDEPENDENT OF MOMENTARY 
IMPULSE. 


(MATT. XXI.) 


THIS is clearly seen by his course at this time. 
Look at his surroundings and the antecedents of 
his bold reformatory measures. Multitudes 
applauding. Children sounding his praises. 
Hosannas ringing on every hand. The whole 
city moved. Citizens, in excited throngs, asking 
“Who is this?” The weight of attention is 
favorable. Under such pressure weak natures 
might act with decisive boldness for the time 
being. But the favorable popular stimulus being 
removed, the courage of word and deed vanishes 
as the “morning cloud and as the early dew.” 

In seasons of special religious awakening, souls 
have stood up and by public act, have professed 
a renunciation of the “ world, the flesh and the 
devil.’ The varied elements of their temporary 
surroundings pressed that way. Soon these are 
withdrawn. They stand alone. They become 
weak as other men. Courage vanishes They 
totter. They fall before the enemy. God was 
| 253 
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not working in them “both to will and do of his 
good pleasure.” 

Impelled by such causes we might, for a while, 
defiantly play the reformer. But let powerful and 
bitter hate supplant them and a hurried retreat 
may be weakly sounded. Effort is paralyzed. 
Evils may raise their crested heads with impunity 
under the nerveless touch of timidity. So upheld 
we cannot stand long. Action must be sustained 
by a power more abiding than such shifting sands, 
if one is to hold on his way solitary, if need be, 
through “good and evil report.” 

Jesus could stand alone. With the multitudes 
sounding his high praises he enters the temple. 
Evil doers flee before his decisive energy. Does 
the might of this aggressive warfare on wrong 
depend on impulses wound up to the requisite 
iitensity by the impulsion of his surroundings ? 
When these are withdrawn will its edge be dulled ? 
In their absence, when the enemy rallies after the 
sudden attack, will he compromise or abandon the 
conflict? Let the sequel answer. After the stir- 
ring events of the day are over Jesus retires to 
rest for the night in the quiet and quieting seclu- 
sion of Bethany. If, during the day, the enemy 
were taken by surprise, he now has time to rally. 
He can collect his scattered forces. He can delib- 
erate and make ready for a more effective conflict. 
The interval favors him. On the other hand 
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grant the supposition that Christ, by the force of 
a transient inspiration, was carried further than, 
upon reflection, he was warranted. Granted that 
he was thus sustained through the stormy scenes 
of yesterday. ‘Then the ebbing of those stimu- 
lating influences during the Bethany interval 
would tend to weaken him. By so much it would 
favor the enemy. Yet the next morning he delib- 
erately returns to yesterday’s battlefield. His 
foes are there. They are ready for battle. But 
he recants no assertion as being rashly uttered. 
He modifies no action as being excessive. On 
the contrary he advances. They recognize his — 
renewed teachings as confirming all he had said 
and done. They realize their condemnation at his 
hands. ‘ And when the Chief Priests and Phar- 
isees had heard his parables they perceived that 
he spake of them.” This meant the presence and 
operation of something more abiding than pas- 
sionate impulse. Knowledge, righteousness, holi- 
ness were there. By the tyrannical impetus of 
the sin-affected elements of our souls, we are fre- 
quently led into vagaries of conduct, into exces- 
sive or defective courses. 

The Duke of Monmouth, the “darling of the 
people” among an idolizing multitude, plays the 
part of champion of civil and religious liberty. 
The Duke of Monmouth, standing alone, sur- 
rounded by relentless foes, is willing to purchase 
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_ life by patie all for which he stood as $2 
exponent. : 
So did not Christ, 
Jesus was a strong man. Not much there to 
justify the charge of effeminacy. We can grow 
up into him. 


XLI. 


THE MUTUAL BEARING OF CHRIST AND 
HIS ENEMIES. 


(MATT. XXI. 23.) 


He has returned to the temple after a quiet 
night in Bethany. ‘True to his character as a 
“teacher come from God,” he is instructing the 
people and they are hearing him gladly. But he 
must be interrupted. His old foes are there. They 
have rallied their forces after yesterday’s rout. 
Stimulated by jealous hatred their brains are very 
active in evilcounsel. They are vigorously think- 
ing how, in the first place, to mentally master him. 
They are bound to be rid of him and would 
gladly take the shortest method, but the way is 
not yet clear for coarser measures. Fear deters 
them. They will therefore pave the way for those 
by “entangling him in his talk.” They are clos- 
ing in their lines for a combined assault. Coali- 
tions are being formed. Opposing factions are 
united by a common hatred and purpose. But af- 
ter the series of battles of that “ short, sharp and 
decisive’ campaign are over they are retreating 
_ with shattered forces. The great Captain is mas- 
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ter of the field. “And noman was able to answer . 
him a word, neither durst any man from that day 
forth ask him any more questions.” | 
Foiled in the nobler conflict of mind they now 
resort to the baser one of brute force. When “ his 
hour was come ” he permitted this. To so com- 
pass his death showed their inferiority of character 
and their impotency as champions of asserted 
truth. With evil intent they open fire. A brief 
“ves or no” style of reply may do great injustice 
to righteousness. They would be greatly pleased 
therewith. But they were dealing with one who 
had the wisdom of the serpent as well as the harm- 
lessness of the dove. And so without needlessly 
rousing wrath, impeding work, or compromising 
truth, God’s glory and the welfare of men in all 
ages are subserved by the replies which came 
promptly and steadily back to their astonished ears. 
He did not deem it a duty to always answer ques- 
tions directly and without reserve. The gates 
were not to be thrown wide open at the beck of 
every foe. Source, motive and result were consid- 
ered and the nature of his replies guaged accord- 
ingly. In this instance he defeated their purpose 
in seeking whereof they might accuse him. But 
he, at the same time, let them know that both the 
fact and source of what they sought were good 
and true. His refusal to respond to their liking 
arose not from fear of frank statement or of main- 
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taining it. Let them answer a plain question and 
he would. Fair play. They would thus show 
themselves worthy of an explicit reply by their 
own readiness to do the same. But whether ans- 
wered or not they found themselves handicapped 
by their insincerity as well as moral and physical 
cowardice. Had they been true men they would 
not have gotten there. Their capacity to decide 
on his credentials, their honesty, their courage, 
were all at stake. It was the presentation of a di- 
lemma, the grasping of either horn of which would 
defeat them. Among the evils they made a lame 
effort to select the least. By avoiding a blunt re- 
fusal he prevented the needlessly premature loss 
of temper and its consequences. Without this 
selfcommand and wisdom, by undue exasperation, 
a crisis might be hastened. ‘“ His hour was not yet 
come.” But how could they help realizing, that, 
by such a question, he knew what was in them? 
How could they help knowing that the knowledge 
implied by his questions had divinity back of it? 
How could they help concluding that divinity car- 
ried with it that authority which they were insin- 
cerly seeking to find out? In the workings of 
their consciences his question should answer theirs. 
Didn’t it? Hushing its voice, did not blindness 
and hardness of heart ensue? It is his turn now. 
He questions. They soon stand self-condemned in 
the ight of their own admissions. ‘“ Whether of 
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them twain did the will of his father?” ‘“ What 
will he do with those husbandmen?” Their re- 
plies attest the truth that “Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant.” In 
Chap. xx, the battle is still joined. The enemy 
has not yet abated heart and hope. The higher 
struggle of mind, although made base by hypoc- 
risy, is not yet given over. The way for the 
coarser mode was not yet open. His bearing, 
in assault and defence, as revealed in this chapter, 
has a most instructive and tonic power. The var- 
ious paths of obedience are now rapidly converg- 
ing to the cross. He is nearly at the focal point. 
His hour is about come. He makes no effort to 
turn aside or delay it. He does not withdraw as 
on former occasions in order to allay the rising 
storm. Nor does he abate their wrath by a faith- 
less withholding of the severity of truth. It is the 
rather increased. Faithful unto death to their 
best interests did they but know it and certainly 
to those of others misled by them. ‘The “ fear of 
man which bringeth a snare ” was not in him. By 
its presence talents are unproductive. ‘“ Thou re- 
gardest not the person of men.” His reply made 
them feel the truth of this. This element of the 
Christ-life was signally illustrated by Luther at 
Worms. And by many others of whom the world 
was not worthy. Uttering the truth without re- 
gard to likes or dislikes it is yet not envenomed 
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by such elements of passion as would invite and 
stimulate hatred. He did not thus hasten, retard 
or imperil things. He patiently taught. The 
spirit of Christ, in his candid utterance, patient 
forbearance, and courteous responses amid the se- 
vere pressure of hateful duplicity, is admirable. 
It shows marvellous. strength. The might of the 
wrath of such an one, when the flood-gates are 
opened, will be overwhelming. The contest deep- 
ens. They are systematic. They compass sea 
and land for his destruction. He knows, protests, 
but instructs. ‘“ Never man spake like this man.” 
They know it. They feel it. They are speech- 
less. But they also have a speechless hatred. 
He knew what was in man. He “perceived their 
wickedness.” ‘“ Why tempt ye me ye hypocrites?” 
And his knowledge of truth was such that he 
could apply it in its varied relations manward and 
Godward. He did so apply it. He was loyal 
to the “law and the testimony.” Knowledge, 
wisdom, faithfulness, moral courage, innocence, 
long-suffering, in short, the fruits of the Spirit all 
blended in the character of Christ as he stands 
there questioning and being questioned. As ex- 
ponents and advocates of the “truth as it is in 
Jesus,” growth into his likeness is incumbent and 
possible. 


XLII. 
ANSWERING HYPOCRITICAL QUESTIONERS. 


(MATT. XXII. 15-22.) 


HERE is a series of questioning groups. De- 
votees seemingly of “sweetness and light” they 
are yet children of the wicked one. ‘They speak 
the truth, but not in love. Their words “ were 
smoother than butter, but war was in their hearts ; 
their words were softer than oil, yet were they 
drawn swords.” Jesus “perceived their craf- 
tiness.” Marvellous perceptive faculties! He 
“knew what was in man.” Exercised in his case 
with divine power, yet possessed by all, the earnest 


use and consequent growth of this element of our 


nature joined with discretion, helps largely in the 
battle of life. A talent it is to be so used and 
multiplied as to occasion the joyful * Well done.” 
Along with this unerring insight was joined a self- 
command that baffled all effort to confuse him or 
lead to entangling speech. Time and again was he 
watched, opposed, tried to be ensnared, and 
brought under condemnation by the pressure of 
many guileful questionings. It was of no avail. 


“Never man spake like thisman.” ‘ He doeth all 
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things well.” In all this victorious mastership cf 
others there was perfect mastery of self. Under 
so varied and sudden assaults he always had his 
forces at command, saw at once the vulnerable 
part of the enemy and marched with absolute dis- 
cipline to victory. And yet, when there was a 
‘needs be” he did this in such a way as to re- 
move the smart of defeat. This prevented the 
too rapid intensifying of present opposition and 
the needless creation of new barriers to his work. 
He made the enemy flee, but at the same time in- 
dulging in the luxury of “marvelling” at him. 
There was perfect purity of vision as to earthly 
and heavenly duties and relations. 

Obedience to the command, ‘Render to 
Cesar ”’ involves growth into his likeness as well 
as to that “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, soul, strength and mind.” Char 
acterized by mental movements of unexampled 
rapidity, they were yet matched by his unerring 
conclusions and his heroic, decisive utterance of 
the same. He had knowledge, but he had also the 
wisdom that could use it to the best effect. He 
answered their questions. They could not mis- 
take his meaning. And yet, though avoiding a 
needlessly rough clashing against their prejudices, 
the truth was conserved. God’s claims were vindi- 
cated. The majesty and righteousness of govern- 
mental authority, on the one hand, and obedience 
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on the other, were asserted and established. All 
this was not done by a simple “yes” or “no.” 
“ Brevity ” may be “the soul of wit.” Butit may 
not always be the best way to subserve truth and 
further righteousness. 

His tact is seen in the use he makes of their con- 
fessions. His conclusions are based on their own 
admissions. They gave him a two edged sword. 
Both the assailing parties had to retire from its 
double swing. The power to use and the using of 
an enemy’s weapons against himself is Christ-like. 
“ Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee thou 
wicked servant.” He was proof against the warp- 
ing tendency of flattery. Of course he saw 
through their hypocritical veil of eulogy. But 
with us, the discovery of such baseness might 
drive to so passionately blind a denunciation of 
the same as would hinder rather than help our 
cause. While not doing this, he yet very plainly 
told them what they were. In his terse rebuke 
both their character and purpose were exposed. 
To do this, in this way, in the face of the flattering 
encomium they had just passed upon him showed 
the steady glow of a courage, as refreshing as rare. 
They found, to their cost, that they had to deal 
with a soul of too heroic a mould to yield to the 
‘*voice of charmers, be the charmer never so cun- 
ning.” They found out, in an unexpected way 
and by an unwelcome personal experience, the 
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truth of their own assertion, “ Neither carest thou 
for any man.” His method in dealing with them 
and his terse, comprehensive, suggestive replies, 
given with such prompt and decisive energy, are 
a striking comment on his greatness. He infused 
into those sententious expressions enough vitality 
to operate, without spending their force, while 
society exists with its double relations of church 
and state. They rear themselves, amid the human 
passion for lordship, as an everlasting breakwater 
against civil and religious despotism. The pre- 
sence and growth, in our character and conduct, 
of the mental and moral characteristics shown by 
Christ on this occasion, will be attended with in- 
creasing influence for good “In the world’s great 
field of battle.” In the conflict of life there will 
be less air-beating. It will lead us to guard against 
arousing needless and hindering antagonisms. In 
meekness it will lead to the instruction of those 
who oppose themselves, if “God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth.” It will enable us so to speak as to 
‘commend ourselves to mens’ consciences in the 
sight of God.” | 


XLII. 


HIS DEALING WITH THE PEOPLE IN VIEW 
OF THEIR RELATION TO SCRIBE 
AND PHARISEE. 


(MATT. XXIII.) 


THE series of pitched battles are over. The 
defeated enemy will soon rally to the assault on a 
different basis. Carnal weapons will be used. 
He—his hour being come—will yield. But, for 
the present, their retreating columns, as a back- 
ground, throws out, in strong relief, the figure of 
the great Captain, standing in the calm majesty of 
conscious power. He lifts his voice in behalf of 
the oppressed. He addresses the people. With 
undaunted courage he then and there, in the pres- 
ence of Scribe and Pharisee, publicly warns them 
against their bad example. ‘The people are in 
danger thereby. With all the faithful severity of 
love he reveals it. Mercy and truth are met 
together. It will be a savor of life or death ac- 
cording to their relation thereto. The same pillar 
was light to Israel but cloud and darkness to the 
Egyptians. He did not deal in vague generalities 
where the sin and suffering or crime and oppres- 
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sion were very specific. Against them he makes 
a definite though at first general charge of hypoc- 
risy, practical wickedness, and flagrant unfitness 
for office. There is a violent inconsistency be- 
tween teaching and practice. He then confirms 


__ the charge by abundant specifications. They were 


blind leaders of the blind. Otherwise this terri- 
ble arraignment would shatter their power. They 
got the benefit of the peoples’ ignorant prejudice. 
The latter were inclined to so transfer the rever- 
ence due the office to the incumbent, as to clothe 
him with a garb of sanctity to which personally 
he was not entitled. A good thing was abused by 
an excessive rendering, on the one hand, and self- 
ishly prostituted to vain glory on the other. De- 
fective conduct, on the part of the officials, might 
thus be toned down, in the eyes of the people, to 
the supposed symmetry of righteousness by being 
viewed through the “ dim religious light ” engend- 
ered by the foregoing relations. Thus through a 
well-meaning but ignorant obedience to, and rev- 
erence for official position and function, they were 
erievously, unrighteously and slavishly led astray. 
Christ would have them distinguish between the 
office and the man, between the claims of right- 
eous teaching and vicious example. The people 
were enjoined to the exercise of an intelligent and 
wise judgment. His consuming love of truth and 
souls was accompanied with a boldness that hesi- 
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tated not, to stand for the oppressed, while arous- 
ing thereby, in added intensity, the unrelenting 
hate of the oppressor. The prejudice of ignor- 
anve might render it a thankless work, on the one 
hand, while the exposure of sinful inconsistency 
made it perilous on the other. He was a man of 
peace, but not of “peace at any price.” When 
the vital well-being of men was involved in the 
character and conduct of their religious guides, 
he did not hesitate to raise a storm. Too precious 
interests were at stake to let things remain stag- 
nant, breeding disease and death. 

If he combated the giving of a blind following 
to others he gave force to his blows by his own 
example. Desiring the people to pursue a certain 
course in regard to Scribe and Pharisee, he, at the 
same time, gave good and intelligible reasons for 
doing so. They were furnished with the why and 
wherefore of obedience to himself as of disobedi- 
ence tothem. A blind prejudicial following found 
little favor either as related to himself or others. 
At the same time he recognized and acknowledged 
the commendable elements which were in the op- 
position. By giving them credit for that, he was 
all the more influential in his condemnation of 
their grievous errors. 

The imitation of Christ, as to the above, more 
especially on the part of those formally set for the 
spread and defense of the truth, will be vitiated 
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without the absorbing presence and directing 
power of his Spirit. ‘If any man have not the 
- Spirit of Christ he is none of His.” To fight for 
the truth of Christ in an un-Christ-like way is to 
play into the hands of the evil one. The close of 
the chapter reveals the great, loving heart behind 
all that fearless arraignment and scathing condem- 
nation. ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kill- 
est the prophets and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” 


XLIV. 


HOW HE DEALS WITH THE SCRIBES AND 
PHARISEES THEMSELVES. 


(MATT. XXIII.) 


CONDEMNED, as they were, in his advice to the 
people, he now makes it direct. He faces them 
squarely and, with awful emphasis, lays bare their 
sins, discovers their heinousness, extends the list 
and hurls at them fearful judgment. Their sins 
are great. They are intensified by hypocrisy. In 
essence and popular results they are influentially 
destructive. The righteous wrath that grapples 
them is correspondingly great. It is born of God. 
It is strong by holiness and the love therecf. It 
is faithful to them not only in the assertion of 
facts but in the declaration of consequences. 
Their real selves are so held up that there need 
be no doubt either as to the necessity of repen- 
tance or the matter thereof. ‘They are condemned, 
but for what, they fully know. There is no blindly 
passionate raving. Everything is above board. 
There are no inuendoes. All is clear and straight- 
forward. ‘They have the data from which to judge 
the justice of the sentence. If, as a result, they 
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incline to repentance, specific sins are near at 
hand to test their sincerity. 

He first makes the charge general. Hee. 
crites, blind guides, fools and blind, blind Phari- 
see, serpents, generation of vipers!” What a 
fearful arraignment. One surely not to be made 
unless amply able to substantiate it by specifica- 
tions. These follow copiously, overwhelmingly. 
The people would understand, from the charge, 
the moral standing of their guides. Their danger 
would be brought home to them the more strongly 
by having the indictment buttressed with such a 
bill of particulars. Scribes and Pharisees- were 
making the “ commandment of Gcd of none effect 
through their tradition.” They clinched the evil 
by bad example. The controversy therefore in- 
volved vital issues. The battle was not joined on 
non-essentials. The highest in man was being 
trampled on for two worlds. Silence would be 
criminal. He was faithful to both sides. - He 
would arouse both to a sense of danger. The 
courage to so stand and speak, in view of the 
opposing elements, demanded singleness of heart, 
purity of motive and life, clear perceptions, deep 
convictions, an intelligent zeal constrained by a 
burning love, with a self-abnegation which counted 
not life dear in the compassing of the chosen voca- 
tion, His weightiest and most prevalent condem- 
nation fell on those, who, though exalted to heights 
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of privilege, responsibility, power, were yet crim- 
inally wanting. The greatest depth will replace_ 
the greatest height, if unfaithfulness exist. “To 
whom much is given of them shall much be re- 
quired.” Rejoice with trembling for elevated 
place and power O leaders of men! Christianity 
is areligion of love. True. But also of righteous- 
ness. It permits, nay demands, righteous indigna- 
tion and faithful rebuke. Notwithstanding their 
character and treatment of him,—his heart, how 
full of love and yearning for their welfare. What 
pathos after the words of judgment! Justice and 
judgment must be maintained. But what a heart 
upholds them! Men’s condemnation will be in 
proportion to the greatness of the love they spurn. 
Jesus did all this in his own name and right. 
“Behold Z send unto you,” etc. Apostles could 
do so with infallible authority. The utterances 
of both Christ and Apostles, how mightily empha- 
sized by such lives. Power will be added to our 
rebuke in proportion as our characters harmonize 


with theirs and our speech accords with the “law 


and the testimony.” 
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XLV. 
INTELLIGENT OBSERVER. 


(MARK XII. 41-44.) 


JESUS went through this life open-eyed. On 
his journey he held fruitful communion with 
nature. She responded to his questionings in 
language varied as the needs of the soul. Earth, 
air and sea came to him opening their treasures 
and making gifts. And of his own we receive. 
He receives to give. As with nature indirectly 
through him so with himself directly. He sees, 
hears and speaks to nature for us. He offers him- 
self in similar relationship to us. He will com- 
mune. He will open his treasure store. He will 
give gifts. He speaks to nature that her responses 
may be for our highest good. They have a prac- 
tical bearing. It is greatly profitable to be en- 
rolled in hisschool. And this, not only as regards 
the facts obtained, but also as to the manner of 
the teacher. His spirit and method are above all 
price and praise. To be fired by these is more 
worthy of him-and beneficent to us and others 
than to aptly but barely grasp all facts. Some 
men educate more by what they are than by what 
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they give. To be with them is to be moved to all 
that is worthy. Without this, “‘ Ichabod ” is writ- 
ten over all educational relationships. Giving and 
receiving, unrelated to worthy moral character and 
motive is a journey on the “ way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza which is desert.” His 
fingers, moving over the key boards of nature, 
made them express such undying moral and spirit- 
ual harmonies as have been the charm and delight 
of increasing multitudes from generation to gen- 
eration. Some may see themselves surrounded by 
a world abounding in the facts and evidences of 
creative power, wisdom and goodness. Their 
lives tell of its beneficent influence. Others amid 
similar surroundings are dead thereto. Elisha’s 
servant sees only the usual settings of Dothan. 
To the eye of the prophet himself there is opened 
up a world filled with forms beyond the servant’s 
ken. ‘“ Lord open his eyes.” That was all that 
was needed. There are populous worlds all 
around waiting to be beheld and to lay their treas- 
ures at our feet. Without miraculous help, the 
cultivation of an observant and reflective habit 
will disclose and increase our treasures not only of 
the facts of nature but much more the content of 
other realms of truth growing out of or suggested 
and illustrated by them. The possibility of this 
and a hint as to the way of doing it so as to ex- 
tract pleasure and wisdom from apparently trivial 
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observations is thus happily dwelt on by one in 
writing to some young friends: ‘ You will learn 
how to extort enjoyment and pleasure out of com- 
mon-places. You have to put on all your screws 
of pressure and make the meagre things give out 
their riches; on the weather, just as various and 
lively in a dull country as anywhere, whistling to 
keep its courage up; on the trees, stripping naked 
and stiffening their muscles to fight the winter 
out; on the stumps of the stumpy fields, good 
symbols of written history hiding its roots, and 
dead and gone as to its tops; on the river, mean- 
dering most where it has the dullest motion—just 
as lazy people go furthest because they are going 
nowhere; on the faces of the old women you meet, 
considering just what lines in girlhocd, cut deeper, 
would make them; on the roughness of church 
privilege, proving religion as much more convinc- 
ingly, as it is loved and lived for with fewer at- 
tractions; pig’s tails spiraling in the curl always 
one way—showing one more evidence of the uni- 
formity of law; or, if they have been cut off, how 
the lines of beauty, once gone, can never be re- 
stored !” 

Thus when things look dull and common, put 
extortion on them, as mind always can on things, 
and make them give up the brightness and fun 
that are in them. Stir up, touch off, dramatize 
and make alive everything. The very poverty of 
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your sights and conditions will thus become your 
riches. There is even a landscape in a quagmire, 
if only we had eyes to see it. And it is a great 
thing to have eyes! A winter spent in getting 
eyes will be worth more than all the hundred eyes 
of Argus filled gratis with pretty sights.” 

Such use of one’s faculties is Christ-like. In 
addition to the inanimate and irrational worlds 
there is also that of men and their deeds. This is 
near. We touch it. We are a part of it. It 
awaits and invites invasion by our forces of obser- 
vation. It promises great spoil. Notwithstand- 
ing the Canaanites, sons of Anak, fenced cities and 
wild beasts that may be there it is still a land 
flowing with milk and honey. It is one where 
those who spy it out may return with great clust- 
ers of Eshcol grapes. Some see it so fruitful that 
they would exclude all else. ‘ The proper study 
of mankind is man.” Jesus lifted his observant 
eyes and went through the length and breadth of 
this land. He knew it as sinless, when all its ele- 
ments dwelled together in unity, in the sweet ac- 
cord of holiness in Paradise. He knows it as it 
belongs to the Canaanites of sin. This is.man- 
unregenerate. He knows it amid the struggles of 
the conquest by the forces of Israel. This is man 
regenerate. He knows it as the conquered land 
of his people, where, under the Prince of peace, 
they dwell safely. ‘This is man redeemed from all 
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evil. “He knew what was in man.” “ Know thy- 
self.” ‘ Beware of men.” An observant attitude 
of soul is requisite. Christ inculeated it by ex- 
ample as well as by word. In the workings of 
fallen and renewed natures as respectively related 
to Canaanite or Israelite rule, beheld, as they may 
be, in the living and acting men and women 
around us, we may be growing up into the knowl- 
edge and wisdom of Christ as regards our kind. 

In the instance recorded above we see Jesus 
grasping certain observed facts while sitting 
quietly in the temple. He is not listless. He is 
taking notes of human condition and conduct. 
He philosophises. And his philosophy goes deeper 
than appearances. He sees a fact or two. But 
he does not jump at conclusions based simply on 
them in their isolation. He looks at them in their 
relations. They have a context. To ignore that 
would mutilate the sense. His conclusions are 
always based on data enough to justify them. 

In the present instance he forcibly places them 
in their true relations to others in the chain of cir- 
cumstances. His mind compares, reflects, and 
judges concerning them. All these facts and re- 
flections become unified on a higher plane of ob- 
servation and thought. Higher truth kindles, in 
the light of which, apparent relations are seen to 
be overturned. The rich and poor change places. 
The visible and invisible are connected. Truth is 
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elicited for the conduct of life as it stands related 
to two worlds. What God joins together let us 
not wantonly or thoughtlessly put asunder. 

Around the simple material fact observed others 
gather. From them avenues lead upward to the 
moral and spiritual realms. 

Starting from the observed facts of nature any- 
where, such pathways are numerous. Pity it is 
that so few are discovered and trodden. Pity it 
is, that, having found and entered, we make our 
journeys so brief. Were our moral and spiritual 
insight more keenly awake to seize upon and util- 
ize material furnished by physical senses we would 
with great delight and profit be conscious citizens 
of other worlds than this. Had we eyes to see we 
would find ourselves in a great gallery filled with 
the patterns of things in the heavens. Had we 
ears to hear we might listen to the sweet concord 
of myriad voices, arising from all nature, and 
speaking the language of higher worlds of truth 
and blessedness. 

“The world of nature is throughout a witness 
for the world of spirit, proceeding from the same 
hand, growing out of the same root and being con- 
stituted for that very end. — 

« All lovers of truth readily acknowledge these 
mysterious harmonies and the force of arguments 
derived from them. To them the things on earth 
are copies of the things in heaven. They know 
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that the earthly tabernacle is made after the pat- 
tern of things seen in the mount; and the ques- 
tion suggested by the angel in Milton is often 
forced upon their meditations, — 
“< What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to otherlike, more than on earth is thought.’ 


“ Around him is a visible world to make known 
the invisible things of God, a ladder leading him 
up to the contemplation of heavenly truth. And 
this truth he shall encounter and make his own, 
not fleeing from his fellows and their works and 
ways, but in the mart, on the wayside, in the field, 
-—not by stripping himself bare of all relations, 
but rather recognizing these as instruments 
through which he is to be educated into the knowl- 
edge of higher mysteries; and therefore dealing 
with them in reverence, seeking by faithfulness to 
them in their lower forms, to enter into their yet 
deeper significance—entertaining them though 
they seem but common guests, and finding that he 
has unawares entertained angels.” 

Thus rising upward by accurate and intelligent 
observation, comparison and reflection, Jesus 
throws, at last, across the whole, the unifying arch 
of the final truth: ‘“ Verily I say unto you that 
this poor widow hath cast more in than they all 
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which have cast into the treasury.” If he intel- 
ligently observed, so he likewise communicated. 
He called his disciples and told them what he saw 
and concluded. And all, that blessing might be 
to men and glory to God. 

In the imitation of Christ, as he is seen here, 
we shall be led to go deeper than the surface of 
things. We shall rise above the merely sensuous. 
We shall increasingly, 


‘“‘ Find tongues in trees, books in the running.brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


The imitation of Christ also demands that what 
may accumulate in our treasuries by living after 
his manuer, be thoughtfully disbursed in his spirit. 
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XLVI. 
APT TO TEACH. 


(MATT. XXIV.) 


OnE of the qualifications called for in a bishop, 
is that he be “apt to teach.”’ In this he is but re- 
quired to be like the “Bishop of our souls.” In 
him it was prominent. He was the “ teacher come 
from God.” Having abundant material he was 
willing to communicate. He knew how to do so 
theoretically and practically. This is clearly wit- 
nessed during the last days of his ministry. They 
teem with evidences of this power. Seen every- 
where, yet its persistence and constant readiness 
as revealed in this chapter arouses fresh attention. 
The rapidly passing but precious moments are 
freighted with the golden burden of his instruction. 
He spends and is spent freely. Seeing and hear- . 
ing him, enforces with wondrous eloquence his 
commands to his followers ** Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” ‘‘Instant, in season, out of 
season” he is always ready to further the good of 
men and the glory of God by patiently hearing 
and answering questions. 

Engaged, for so long a time in the temple, incul- 
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cating matters of faith and practice on so many 
unsympathetic and cavilling hearers, he now re- 
tires from the strife of tongues to the quiet of the 
mount of Olives. But he does not leave in dis- 
gust. He counted the cost from the beginning. 
A man went to hold religious services in a very 
wicked quarter of a great city. In his simplicity 
he accepted proffered help in holding cane, hat and 
other articles. At the close of service neither 
articles nor bearers were to be found. And be- 
sides, his pockets were rifled. In great anger he 
denounced the people as being unworthy of his 
effort to do them good. Disgusted with the result 
he left them in wrath. They were not worthy of 
and would not receive any more attention so far 
as he was concerned. Guilty of error in method 
he was yet more guilty of defect in spirit. Not so 
Christ. He does not become misanthropic. He 
does not mope or impatiently fret. When leaving, 
he could, “ Weep o’er the erring ones.” In de- 
parting he made a passing comment on the destiny 
of the temple in reply to the expressed admiration 
of the disciples. This aroused their curiosity. 
They pass away from its precincts. Crossing the 
valley of Jehosaphat they ascend Olivet and 
quietly rest over against Jerusalem. One would 
suppose that after his prolonged temple toil he 
would now for a while gladly and positively inter- 
mit it. But no. Questioned by his disciples he 
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eagerly launches afresh into discourse on the great 
things of humandestiny. ‘“ Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ What an 
overflowing heart! And how blessed the content 
thereof! “To do good and communicate” he 
could neither forget nor forego. He had power 
to excite interested attention in friend and foe 
alike. The latter accorded it until, by his faith- 
ful application of truth, they were driven from his 
presence by the force of revengeful resolve. This 
attested their intense interest. This wide awake 
attention did not arise solely from the nature of 
the uttered truth. Manner had to do with it. 
His way of expressing truth interested them. 
«Never man spake déke this man.” The officers 
who gave that reply must have been impressed . 
with his manner. Perhaps more than with his 
matter. ‘Truth came to men impelled by the love 
of holiness and the holiness of love. It was clothed 
with the eloquence of self-sacrificing devotion and 
the authoritative earnestness of a zeal according 
to knowledge. Truth held and expressed in such 
a way could not help but tell. Attention was 
aroused even if it did prove a “savor of death ” to 
them. And the best or worst evidence of it was 
their destructive plottings. 

A certain hearer of Chalmers came away, im- 
pressed with his “blood earnestness.” With 
Christ, head and heart combined to interest, in- 
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struct, comfort and condemn. Warm as well-as_ 
clear, he was no inteliectual iceberg. 
With speech so solid that masters in Israel 
listened with wonder, amazed at his wisdom, in- 
structed, enquiring, “how can these things be,” 
there was, at the same time, that about him and ~ 
his discourse that made the “ common pea os hear — 
him gladly.” 


XLVII. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS NOT COMPROMISED BY THE 
“FORCE OF HOSPITABLE AMENITIES. 


(LUKE VII. 36; LUKE XI. 37.) 


THERE are people whose “ words are smoother 
than butter, but war is in their hearts; whose 
words are softer than oil, yet are they drawn 
swords.” It is not comfortable to be knowingly 
in such an one’s company. In a family where you 
are conscious that the atmosphere is vitiated with 
a lack of goodwill you do not breathe freely. 
And this, even though the evil element be not 
precipitated in word or deed. An antecedent 
knowledge of this might probably arouse the 
resolve not to be found there, so as to avoid the 
unpleasantness of discourtesy or positive insult. - 
One might be there and yet, through insensibility, 
not experience discomfort. But to be duly 
sensible of all, then one’s presence argues love or 
hate. The soul must, on the one hand, be moved 
to self-abnegation by the power of a heaven-born 
principle, arousing it to seek the good of men— 
even enemies. Or, on the other hand, it may go, 
daring the inimical conditions for the sake of 
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working evil, of tasting revenge, moved thereto 
by a passion or principle born of the devil. 

Jesus, at times, received and accepted invita- 
tions to such places. And he certainly did not go 
there through insensibility or hate. This Simon, 
while entertaining him was at the same time indulg- 
ing unfriendly criticism. He was questioning his 
prophetic power. “This man, if he were a 
prophet would have known who and what manuer 
of woman this is that touched him, for she is a 
sinner.” 

But besides this he treated his guest with open 
discourtesy. He neglected to give him a kiss of 
friendly welcome. He did not minister to his 
physical comfort by the customary washing and 
anointing. Such a cold reeeption was, of itself, 
at the very outset, an insult. It might so arouse 
the “old Adam” in tis as to prevent any further 
alvance. We might spurn such treatment, turn 
on our heel and leave, while, Parthian-like, the 
arrows of our invective darkened the air behind 
us. To do otherwise might indicate a petty 
temper if conscious of the slight. Or, on thie 
other hand, one firmer than Damascus or Toledo 
blade, abiding such thrusts, warding them off, or 
cutting through them and slaying enmity by the 
impulsion of a spirit born from above. And all 
this self-abnegation for the sake of the good of 
those so inimically related. The two first were 
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foreign to Christ. The last he wondrously ex- 
hibited. He~ did so generally, in his atoning 
work for enemies and specially on such occasions 
as those here recorded. We are to do likewise. 
His commands involved association with foes. He 
did not, neither were his followers to stand aloof 
from such relations. And the object sought as 
well as the spirit of the seeker are indicated by 
such words as ‘Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you and 
pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” It isthe family likeness. ‘“ That 
ye may be the children of your Father who is in 
heaven.’ Instead of being founded in weakness 
such conduct was and is the very incarnation of 
strength. It has overthrown foes, turning them 
into friends. It has replaced hate by love when 
an opposite spirit and course would only strengthen 
and perpetuate it. And Jesus did not deal in 
mere words. He illustrated them by deeds. He 
gave us object lessons. A suggestive one is here. 
His words and deeds are in the line of a code of 
life brought from above to govern men. It 
clashes with a code of death from beneath. They 
clash among men. Also in each man. One sup- 
presses a present impulse arising from beneath. 
He denies the selfish for the sake of a Beyond 
_of blessing to others and himself. .In doing so 
pain may be endured out of loyalty to higher law. 
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The operative presence of such a law among men 
may and does give rise to many paradoxes. These 
may not be understood or appreciated by the spirit 
of the world. It may, in its blindness, apply a 
nomenclature to the manifestations of obedience 
thereto, which is not at all complimentary. At 
least not intended to be so. And yet courage, 
the most undaunted, may be involved in, and 
alone can explain, conduct, which may be ad- 
judged cowardly by those whose judgment is de- 
termined by impulses arising on the line of lower 
law. Such men being judges, Christ and Paul 
would be condemned as mean-spirited,—especially 
Christ. And yet he had the Spirit, without 
measure. 

Jesus was passive, under ignoble treatment, for 
the sake of a later, braver and nobler activity. 
Moved by a self-sacrificing spirit, in order to com- 
pass a greater good, he could and did patiently 
pocket ill-will and ill-doing for the sake of a 
foreseen sequel. Passing by them in the mean- 
time he could yet, with admirable strength, bring 
them to the front at the moment deemed best to 
work righteousness and rebuke iniquity. He then 
turned them to good account in making more vivid 
his portrayal and rebuke of wrong as well as-com- 
mendation of good. These fine effects could not 
have been realized by an ‘exhibition of what the 
world is pleased to call high spirit. It is the 
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Christ-spirit that is high—high as _ holiness, 
heaven, God. The so-called high spirit of the 
world is too often low—low as hell. That his 
quiet submission arose neither from insensibility 
nor weakness, is evidenced by the strength shown 
in afterwards alluding to them as he did. We 
might, stimulated by the passion of the moment, 
give immediate vent to wrath. And yet after all, 
it be but weakness rather than strength. But to 
say, “ Peace be still,” to present emotion for the 
sake of greater effect and a greater good, and then, 
the opportune moment having come, without 
hesitation or flinching in the face of any and all 
adverse influences, to bring it deliberately to the 
front and administer an undiluted rebuke—that is 
not weakness. It is strength. The strength of 
heaven. And that is what Jesus did. He who, 
in the spirit of Christ, can so act for the sake of 
something higher and better beyond, is one who 
loves not the Caesar of his own wounded personal 
feelings the less, but the Rome of men’s good and 
God’s glory the more. | His response to such invi- 
tations reveals the absence of personal hate. He 
unhesitatingly trampled on a soul enslaving and 
God dishonoring custom in the face of expected 
and realized criticism rather than help rivet the 
same by observance. They ‘made the command- 
ment of God of none effect through their tradi- 
tion.” He would not be a party to the continu- 
Kets LD 
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ance of such a fatal result. The fact that “ they 
all did it” was not a sufficient excuse. He had 
the courage of his convictions. The fear of 
offending those whose hospitality he was to enjoy 
did not make him yjield to their ways, when 
principle would thereby suffer and conscience be 
violated. On such occasions he did not “do as 
they did in Rome.” In such a connection a 
custom was “more honored in the breach than in 
the observance.” This he clearly saw and had the 
decision and courage todo so. He could stand 
their ‘“‘marvellings” in obedience to righteous- 
ness. Their approval he could not endure if 
yoked to its violation. 

The following of Jesus may in many things and 
ways involve singularity. It demands subjection 
to a higher law than prevailing fashion or tradi- 
tionary custom. When these clash the footsteps 
of Christ must determine the disciple. 

The non-observance of some rite may indicate 
too broad a spirit for some. It may seem too 
narrow to another. The ceremonial-loving Pharisee 
would open his eyes in “holy horror” at much of 
the Saviour’s conduct. The sceptical Sadducee 
and Roman worldling might brand it as narrow- 
minded, rigid, illiberal. Why not wash or refrain 
therefrom with a sole view to present convenience 
and comfort? A mere ritualist on the one hand 
and rationalist on the other may “ marvel’”’ at our 
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belief and practice. Too narrow or too broad we 
may please neither. In that event we are prob- 
ably broad and narrow enough. We can and 
must thus afford to part company with both, if 
Christ leads that way. The fault is theirs, not 
ours. By adhering, as he did, “to the law and 
the testimony” rather than to tradition or an 
illegitimate use of the reason we shall please God 
and ourselves. And it is of greater consequence 
for our welfare, usefulness and peace to please 
those two than any other two persons or classes in 
the world. But, in so doing, the same mind must 
be in us which was also in Christ Jesus. And 
that mind forbids the incurring of singularity 
for its own sake. It forbids pride and vain 
glory. 

The Saviour’s rugged strength and independ- 
ence of character is shown here. ~The same loyal 
exponent and unbending advocate of truth that he 
was on public battle-fields, that was he also amid 
the laxative influences of private hospitality. 
That sword, from whose keen edge and forceful 
strokes whole battalions reeled, was unsheathed 
and wielded with all the faithful severity of truth 
and love amid festal surroundings. 

He who could grace a marriage feast was not 
insensible to social amenities. Some criticised 
him because of his free bearing in that regard, 
_ “The Son of Man is come eating and drinking 
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and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man and a wines 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners!” He 
was a man of the people in the best sense of the 
term. He lived among them, loving them, sharing 
sympathetically in their joys and sorrows. His 
rearing in the home of Nazareth, the home of his 
adoption in Capernaum, his evident love for the 
dear, restful Bethany home—all reveal one who is 
not insensible or indifferent to the comforts and 
kindly offices of domestic and social life. Such 
an one, in dealing blows amid the convention- 
alities of private life, could not be charged with 
the austere bluntness of one who was either ignor- 
ant as to the existence of, or could not properly 
value, legitimate social forms. His was the 
language of a heart courageous enough not to 
allow truth to suffer out of deference to the sup- 
posed proprieties of the occasion. The fact that 
he was enjoying, as a guest, another’s hospitality, 
was not considered by him of sufficient weight to 
make his fealty to the right suffer an interregnum 
through politeness. 

Christ’s wisdom, good sense, tact, are here strik- 
ingly exemplified. His purpose was not defeated 
by premature reproof. He did not needlessly ex- 
asperate or arouse prejudice by the manner of 
giving it. But at the same time he fully exposed, 
deservedly, keenly, effectively rebuked. And he 
as fully and heartily commended. He had self- 
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control. He was not hasty. Wis clear insight 
into the character of men and his strong repulsion 
of evil did not make him rash in dealing with 
them. And perhaps thereby ordinarily and 
humanly speaking, defeating the attainment of a 
desired end. Wisdom and grace are needed so to 
do. The degree of their possesion will guage the 
extent in which one may presume to walk in the 
footsteps of Christ in this particular as compared 
to the walking of another. 

The same regard for the good of others that led 
him to violate one custom led him also to con- 
demn the violation of others on the part of his 
host. All such should minister to the weltare of 
those observing them. This they fail to do when 
they injure any higher element of our being, even 
though benefitting a lower. The higher is to 
govern. As between body and soul the latter is 
to control. And as between the powers of the 
soul, those having to do with one’s spiritual well 
being are to take precedence of those which 
may minister simply to the intellectual life. 

In this case no harm and perhaps a benefit may 
come to the physical being in such washings. 
But what if they involve soul slavery? What if 
the soul thereby be feeding on husks? What if 
God’s word were made, as it was, of ‘none 
effect?” Did a lower good justify a higher 
injury? Jesus fought for the control and welfare 
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lower. 

Social customs are or should be, expressions in 
one way or another of the second part of the 
decalogue “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Although too often they degenerate 
into heartless forms, shells without kernels, yet he 
would not have them neglected. In the imitation 
of Christ, while recognizing and vitalizing them 
we are not to allow them to become badges of our 
slavery. ; 

On the contrary, as the freemen of the truth, we 
are to hold ourselves at liberty to traverse them, 
in obedience to the weightier matters of “judg- 
ment, mercy and faith.” . 

Animated by the spirit and piloted by the teach- 
ing and example of Christ, we may, without mak- 
ing shipwreck of precious interests pertaining to 
life and godliness, pass by many a Scylla and 
Charybdis into the “ rest that remaineth.” 


_ SLVIT. 


PRESENT EFFICIENCY UNMARRED BY VIS- 
IONS OF THE FUTURE. 


(MATT. XXIV; MATT. XXV; MATT. XXVI. 1-2.) 


“Ir I speak of strength, lo, he isstrong.” One 
phase of itis here witnessed. We seea mind that 
can look foward to steadily approaching and awful 
trial as well as to unspeakable joy without being 
rendered thereby one whit less disposed or able to 
discharge present duty. An inflowing of great 
joy on the eve of realized desire tends to unloosen 
the grasp on present obligation. The soul may be 
too small or weak to attend to or harbor both. 
The joy may be so imperiously jealous as to de- 
mand undivided and absorbed attention, for the 
time being, to the neglect of other less pleasing, 
-mayhap, but none the less righteous claimant’s. 
So weighty is it at times that death ensues. And 
what is thus true of joy may also be of the vision 
of a coming burden of woe. The gaze may be so 
fascinated and attention diverted by these that 
the soul stumbles over the incumbent duties of the 
hour. For atime they may usurp masterhood., 
Their proper place is that of servants. The soul 
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should not abdicate her throne in favor of or in 
deference to such illegitimate claimants. But, in 
weakness, it frequently does so. It permits the 
interests ofits realm to suffer. Christ never did. 
“Lo, he isstrong.” Here wesee it. The outlook 
does not deter him from thoroughly rounding out 
the work of the hour. Despair may put on the 
semblance of this calm strength. But its whole- 
hearted efficiency,—never. To thus act on the 
eve of such awful issues the soul must either do so 
in ignorance of the terribly imminent, or else, in 
the conscious presence thereof, be imbued with a 
fortitude born from above. Into this heritage of 
power and faithfulness in well doing, in the face 
of the exceeding joys or sorrows of life, the souls 
of men may progressively enter through the hiding 
of their life with Christ in God. God in His 
mercy largely conceals our futuresfrom us. ‘“ We 
know not what a day may bring forth.” It comes 
in fragmentary portions. ‘Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.’ It is all we are able to hear. 
And yet we often murmur under the burden of 
these fragments asif even they were more than we 
could endure. If we had foresight of the entire 
content of a year or of several years how we might 
totter or fall. Duties might escape from our 
nerveless grasp. Puny is our arm and our strength 
but weakness. Foolish are we also in forgetting, 
neglecting or refusing as we do, to lay hold of 
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that promised, sufficient and restful strength born 
of God. The closer our conscious alliance with 
God the more Christ-like are we. Its enduring 
and doing power will tell mightily in the lights 
and shadows of the life that now is. 

Our Lord clearly foresaw the coming conflict. 
The awful load, in its added intensity of pressure, 
was looming over the horizon in all its blackness 
of horror. But there was no paralysis of effort. 
Present issues and opportunities suffered not by a 
lessening of whole-hearted interest or calm-souled 
efficiency. His experience might extort agonizing 
Gethsemane and Calvary cries, yet was he not 
dragged to judgment as one unwilling, nor carried 
there because of the nerveless debility of fear. 
Consciously and willingly he approached and 
passed through it. “He steadfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem.” While seated on Olivet and 
in answer to a query from his disciples he lifts the 
curtain of the future. A brief and partial revela- 
tion of its woes as well as glories is unfolded. But 
amid itall, while the disciples, in rapt attention, 
are oblivious te the present the apocalypse ceases. 
He faces and brings them to face the stern realties 
of the now and here. ‘“ Ye know that after two 
days is the feast of the Passover and the Son of 
Man is betrayed to be crucified.” Neither the 
sufferings nor the glories awaiting him so over- 
shadowed or belittled the present as to lessen the 
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energetic earnestness of his grasp upon it. Be- 
fore the views granted them became actualized 

there was much hard work to be done and suffer-— 
ings endured. They beheld the Son of Man wear- 
ing the crown. He now reveals him bearing the 
cross. The cross first. ‘No cross, no crown.” 
What wondrous meaning attaches to our crosses, 
to earth, to time, when there is a “needs be” for 
them as a preface to heaven with its crowns, and 
eternity with its enduring and increasing glories. 


‘¢ Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream.” 


A soul that could so stand related to such a future 
and such a present, the one not being marred by 
the other, that could so descend from the glories 
of the second coming and turn to Gethsemane and 
Calvary is one endowed with a surpassing measure 
of strength. Wedded to the divine we may be 
strong in God for the discharge of present duty 
while consciously nearing Gethsemanes of sorrow 
and pain. By such an alliance, and amid the 
pressure of futures darkened with woes or radiant 
with glories we may “fight a good fight,” finish 
our course, keep the faith, and obtain the crown 
of righteousness. | 


XLIX. 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS FOR THE SAKE OF 
OTHERS. 


(JOHN XIV; JOHN XV; JOHN XVI; JOHN XVII.) 


THE thought of impending danger for their 
loved Master is taking hold of the disciples. 
Along with it an outlook, burdened with much 
undefined suffering for themselves, is dawning on 
them. They had previously been indulging day 
dreams. They had been fondly gazing on a king- 
doin with its prizes of place and power. Ambi- 
tion, that “infirmity of noble mind” was not a 
stranger to them. They had discussed the proba- 
bilities in relation to anticipated honors. Envy 
had fitly waited upon their reasonings until it fled 
before the kindly and well received rebuke of 
Christ. They had beguiled many a moment dur- 
ing their journeyings—air castle building. But 
now these baseless fabrics of their former visions 
are vanishing. As these totter, in this transition 
period, to their fall; as the truth enters and, by 
its furnished data, the old passes away and their 
imaginations begin to “body forth the forms” of 
the coming trials of the new—their hearts are 
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troubled. “Because I have told you these things 
sorrow hath filled your hearts.” But how much 
greater is his burden. He is on the threshold of 
the awful conflict and agony of the garden and 
the cross. One might suppose that the pressure 
of such sufferings, actual and anticipated, would 
so self-centre his thoughts that his ministering 
power would be crippled. But not so. It was 
never so largely and beautifully exemplified. 
Never a time in which the present and future 
well-being of his followers filled a larger place in 
his heart or received such large and affectionate 
expression. Never were they made the subjects 
of his selfforgetful attention more largely and 
lovingly than now. He advises, instructs and 
prays for them as never before. One would 
almost think that they alone were suffering. It 
looked as if Jesus were there simply for the pur- 
pose of administering the consolations of religion 
before they were led to their doom. While this 
may not be derogatory to them in view of their 
and our common infirmities by the blinding, warp- 
ing and weakening presence of sin, it yet enhances 
the glory of the strength of Christ’s self-abnegat- 
ing love. In the presence of their need and sor- 
row his own retreated, except in so far as the 
expressed consciousness of what was before him 
was necessary for helping and blessing them. “ Fe 
went about doing good.” As the “hour and 
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power of darkness” is drawing near, the truth of 
this eulogy is maintained. The ruling passion 
bodies forth in this conversation and prayer. In 
the agonies of dissolution it was still “strong in 
death.” It grasped friends and fces alike in its 
mighty embrace. Such example, apart from his 
words is a most helpful tonic. It is a most pre- 
cious legacy, inspiring us to a truer and more 
beneficent life, as well by its silent rebuke when 
absent from our character, as by its attracting 
and directing agency when “ to will,” in harmony 
with it, “is present with us.” In a world where 
selfishness is so liable to taint human action, absorb 
human thought, possess and govern human hearts, 
it is healthful and ennobling to be brought within 
the circle of this strong, self-forgetful personality. 
Hearty, earnest admiration and imitation thereof 
will not only enlarge the life-giving but also the 
life-receiving currents of our being. Our souls 
will become distributing centres for the abund- 
ant inflowing of the life of God. Cargoes of bless- 
ing will be borne on its streams, wafted by gales 
of love which tell of glory to God and of good will 
to men. 

An imitable characteristic of the Saviour is an 
embodied command. The absence of effort to 
copy it is disobedience to God. 

“Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.” 


L. 


A QUESTION OF PROPRIETY AS TO QUAL- 
ITY AND TIME OF NEWS. 


(MATT. XXVI. 21-22.) 


RULES generally have their exceptions. Happy 
we, if we know the how and when of this. The 
‘eternal fitness of things ” is marred by a neglect 
of place or manner. Christ was glorified by its 
knowledge and practice. He knew when one law 
should yield to another and higher. This is at 
times called for in the present order of disorder. 
The benefits of both cannot be enjoyed. Which 
way then lies duty? Blessed they who know and 
obey. ! 

Jesus and his disciples were partaking of the 
Passover. While so engaged he startles them with 
unwelcome news, ‘ One of youshall betray me.” 
Before this it was simply, ‘“ Behold the Son of Man 
shall be betrayed.” But now the matter is brought 
very near. “One of you.’ The “exceeding 
sorrow ” that seized them as they each questioned 
“ Lord is it I” must have affected their appetites. 
Christ then breaks news at table that operates 
distressfully. He knew it would. That was a 
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violation of hygienic law. At such times to secure 
the best results, cheerfulness should reign. He 
who made the Sabbath for man would surely not 
thoughtlessly or wantonly establish a precedent, 
the observance of which would be against man. It 
cannot be. The Gospel tends to gladness. Its 
trend makes for the good of man as man, body and 
soul, in all the phases of his being. But there is 
a disturbing element in him. The otherwise beau- 
tiful equipoise, adjustment and beneficient opera- 
tion of the laws of human life have been rudely 
shattered by sin. Anarchical times demand dif- _ 
ferent treatment from the “ piping times of peace.” 
In the reconstructive period men may have to pay 
the price of denying or crossing the needs of a 
lower department of life in deference to those of a 
higher. It is one of our imperfections that we so 
frequently fail to see when such times occur, or, 
-seeing,—to obey. There must therefore have been 
a “needs be” for the breaking of such news at this 
time. It may be necessary to violate the laws of 
health and shorten life when, in order to fulfil the 
law of love to our neighbor -men go into all the 
world preaching the Gospel to every creature. 
Just when and where the province of one law 
should be invaded in deference to another and 
higher were questions which the Saviour, we may 
be sure, in his own case settled righteously. Our 
imitation of Jesus involves the earnest considera- 
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tion of the how, when and where of this. His 
particular example here is one which, as a rule, 
his whole Gospel leads us to conclude is ‘“ more 
honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance.’ That he had good reason therefor we 
may rest assured. But what that was we may 
not be so sure. It was not done because he 
was in the least regardless of their bodily good. 
Neither from an impulse, simply to commun- 
icate news, good, bad or indifferent, thought- 
less as to effects. Men are often afflicted that way 
and afflict others. Possibly the “needs be” was 
this. His hour wasat hand. The goal was being 
reached without the unnecessary introduction of 
the miraculous either in forcing or retarding. God 
does not work by miracles when ordinary means 
will suffice. Were Christ to utter these words 
sooner Judas might, humanly speaking, have per- 
fected arrangements and precipitated matters. 
Jesus would then have been betrayed before ‘“ his 
time ” unless a miracle of prevention were wrought. 

Had he spoken them later Judas might not have 
the requisite time to compass his plans and be on 
the ground at the right moment for “his hour,” 
unless a miracle of hastening were wrought. And 
then again these words may have been uttered at 
that moment to secure the absence of this disturb- 
ing element from the feast of love that was to 
follow. 
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That may have been the opportune moment to 
secure this and at the same time to accomplish the 
coming of “his hour.” 

In the possession of the Spirit of Christ and by 
the teaching of the Spirit, as the revealer of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, men will be helped into the 
knowledge and practical working of this trait of 
our Lord. To sit as docile, earnest, intelligent 
learners at the feet of the great Teacher will help 
to more and more largely grasp the “eternal fit- 
ness of things.” 

20 


LI. 
JESUS SINGING. 


(MATT. XXVI. 30.) 


** AND when they had sunga hymn.” That song 
is like an aureola encircling that little company in 
the gathering gloom. There is no concord be- 
tween light and darkness. Neither is there any 
real affinity between woe and song. One is from 
above. The other is from beneath. One is a 
daughter of the skies. The other is a child of 
perdition. Musical harmonies are not heard in 
the outer darkness, breaking sweetly on the ear 
amid the awful discords of despair. But heaven 
is a land of song. Joyous strains rise as accepta- 
ble incense to the loving Father. They are heard 
constantly echoing in sweetest refrain over the 
“bright plains” of Paradise. How could there be 
anything but a musical state of soul in a land, 


‘‘ Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet?” 
Who would look for, or expect unhappiness 


‘‘ While the anthems of rapture unceasingly swell 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul? ” 
306 
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We may not all be able to sing artistically. 
What then? We may, by God’s help, grow in 
the possession of hearts in which song and melody 
shall congenially dwell, even though we may never 
be able to give a scientifically regulated external 
expression to it. Every fibre of our souls may be 


> musically responsive to the touches of the great 


Master. “Singing and making melody in your 
hearts to the Lord.” Troops of buoyant virtues 
may be already dwelling in our hearts. Their ex- 
istence may be attested by the sending up. of 
~watchwords of song arising in jubilant defiance to 
the foes of darkness and despair. But if, on the 
other hand, they be few and ready to perish amid 
the pressure of the enemy, fresh inspiration may 
come from the “songs in the night ” that may be 
wafted to them from others. Singing may then 
well up as the language of a joyful confidence 
already possessed. Or it may come from beyond, 
working its way into the soul with reviving 
power. Saul knew this. The strains from the 
harp of the son of Jesse rolled over and into his 
soul with exorcising effect. Paul and Silas had 
the life elements, of which song was but the bub- 
bling over, in such large measure, that dungeons 
were turned into pavilions of glory. ‘The heart 
of Luther was filled with fresh heroism under the 
influence of that sublime song of triumphant con- 
fidence—the forty-sixth Psalm. He himself be- 
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came an instrument of strength to others, cheer- 
ing and inspiring them by the songs of spiritual 
joy, written, voiced and made mighty by the pro- 
pulsion of his own stout heart. Here are words 
with the conquering ring of a strong and joyful 
faith. It would infect others. 


‘“‘ A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He'll help us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 
The ancient Prince of Hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell; 
Strong mail of craft and power 
He weareth in this hour, 

On earth is not his fellow. 


‘‘With force of arms we nothing can, 

Full soon were we down-ridden ; 

But for us fights the proper Man, ~ 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 

Ask ye, who is this same? 

Christ Jesus is his name, 

The Lord Sabaoth’s Son, 

He and no other one 
Shall conquer in the battle. 


‘«¢ And were this world all Devils o’er 
And watching to devour us, 
We lay it not to heart so sore, 
Not they can overpower us. 
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And let the Prince of ill 
Look grim as e’er he will, 
He harms us not a whit 
For why? His doom is writ, 
A word shall quickly slay him. 


‘¢God’s word, for all their craft and force, 

One moment will not linger, 

But spite of Hell shall have its course, 
"Tis written by his finger. 

And though they take our life, 

Goods, honor, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small ; 

These things shall vanish all, 
The City of God remaineth.”’ 


Its wonderful power is vividly portrayed by 
Dryden in “ Alexander’s Feast.” “ Alexander is 
on his throne in the palace of Persepolis; the 
lovely Thais sat by his side; before him, in a vast 
hall his glorious captains. And Timotheus sings: 


‘The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician sung: 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young.” 


“¢ And at the stirring sounds the king is troubled ; 
his cheeks are glowing; his battles return to his 
memory; he defies heaven and earth. Then asad 
song depresses him. Timotheus mourns the death 
of the betrayed Darius. Then a tender song 
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softens him; Timotheus lauds the dazzling beauty 
of Thais. Suddenly he strikes his lyre again. 


“A louder yet, and yet a louder strain, 
Breaks his bands of sleep assunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder, 
Hark, hark! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed he stares around, 
Revenge, revenge! Timotheus cries,” 


And then, in strains that terribly excite the pas- 
sions of the monarch, the musician describes the 
ghosts of unburied Grecian heroes, who were 
pointing revengefully to the temples and dwell- 
ings of Persepolis, until Alexander was mastered. 


“¢ And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy.” 


Christ singing! Andatsuchatime! The hour 
and power of darkness approaching. The agony 
of Gethsemane and the darkness of the cross near. 
He knows it all, yet calmly sings. It may have 
been the customary psalm, but that neither changes 
the tendency of the song nor the character of the 
soul that could render it under the circumstances. 
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What a vision is here of holy confidence and 
anticipated triumph. Apparently Christ on the 
eve of defeat; the powers of darkness on that of 
victory. But he sings. Blessed song. Glad 
- omen for the cause of redemption. Ominous sing- 
‘ing for the powers of evil. And so at midnight, 
in the prison cell of Philippi, guarded with stocks, 
barred gateways and drawn swords, Paul and Silas 
sing praises. Index of joyous soul freedom that. 
A freedom not bound by chains, destroyed by the 
sword or buried by oppression in prison ‘gloom. 

Jesus sang. Such singing does not indicate a 
discouraged leader or a defeated cause. 

The disciples sang. This would have a tend- 
ency to neutralize the effect of the “exceeding 
sorrow ” that oppressed them. Its influence would 
better prepare them, along with his consoling in- 
structions, for coming events. Amid the gather- 
ing darkness and the undefined forebodings of 
some coming evil, this conduct of their master 
would tend to allay their rising fears. It would 
prevent a panic until the “hour” had come. 
Faith could not yet penetrate the darkness and 
triumph over sight. 

In time of danger and in the face of the coming 
storm, how much depends, under God, on the 
leader. Napoleon in the hearts of his soldiers, 
fights and wins an <Austerlitz or a Jena. The 


Co 
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spirit of Wellington pervades Waterloo and saves 
Europe. 

Jesus can sing on the eve of the Waterloo of 
the world’s redemption. Such a leader, such a 
spirit, such a song, animates his people to meet 
foes, “fight the good fight of faith,” and conquer. 
Under such inspiration, in the presence of the last 
enemy, they can sing, in the confidence of a tri- 
umphant hope, “O death, where is thy sting?” 
By it, though seemingly falling before him, they 
rise to immortal heights. The Saviour, for the 
“joy set before him,” could sing, endure the cross, 
despise the shame, finish his work, and pass on- 
ward to the reward. Such aheritage may be ours. 
Blessed paradox. The darkest hours may still be 
bright with the light of the heavenly sun. The 
eternal Father and Friend is “at the helm.” 


“Sing, O sing ye heirs of glory, 
Shout your triumphs as you go.” 


LIT. 
AFFECTED BY HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


(MATT. XXVII. 37, 38.) 


Ir ever one could stand alone and aloof, wrap- 
ped in the self-sufficiency of his own individuality, 
such an one surely was the “Man of God’s right 
hand ” whom he “ made strong for himself.’ His 
life was an oasis in the great human Sahara. 
“ Holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” 
He came to bear and not to be borne. He “trod 
the winepress alone.” But it pleased him to be 
sinlessly touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
In pursuance thereof he did not overlook or neg- 
lect the help coming from the presence and reac- 
tion of other natures. “It is not good for man to be 
alone.” His growth will be distorted. The law of 
our well-being which demands relationship, invol- 
ving giving and receiving, for healthful living, was 
submitted to in his case. He was “ made under” 
it, as under all law, and was helped by it. He was 
companionable. And the benefits, if not equal, 
were yet mutual. He felt and valued the friendly 
and sympathetic expressions of other souls. Elijah 
is a strong soul. But, in his loneliness, he sees 
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things worse than they are. He stands in need of 
the miraculous. God graciously grants it. Troubles 
would probably not have so grown upon his vision 
had he the support of friendly fellowship. His 
conduct, together with his relation to miracles, 
shows that, although standing and working so 
mightily, he was yet not above this need of our 
nature. He may have been a greater Elijah, in 
having his extraneous support coming as it did, 
but the fact of its coming reveals a need of our 
common nature. We do not and can not abso- 
lutely stand alone. If it come not to us directly, 
in the way of miracle from God, then let us be 
grateful for his indirect and ordinary help through 
direct creature companionship. Paul, when he met 
friends, “thanked God and took courage.” ‘ Two 
are better than one.” Jesus sends out his disciples 
by twos. In the line of this need, and for its sup- 
ply, woman, with her blessed ministries, is granted 
as an help-meet to man. He is made stronger and 
enters a larger and better life by her pure com- 
panionship. And this too, outside of the sacred 
relation of husband and wife. They need each 
other’s mutual help and are uplifted in the relation 
simply of man and woman. ‘They complement 
and help each other to attain and enjoy higher 
good. In all this, man’s need of going out of him- 
self and the healthfulness of the mutual impact of 
true natures, are recognized. Jesus felt it and 
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acted accordingly. He did not keep the knowl- 
edge of his soul’s “ exceeding sorrow ” to himself. 
He did not brood over it in utter loneliness. 
While not telling it indiscriminately he yet im- 
parted it to a few. As on other occasions, he 
made choice of those to whom he showed himself 
more fully. The many knew only the object of 
his going away a “stone’s throw.” It was for 
prayer. ‘To the selected few he made a larger rev- 
elation. He confided to them the reason of the 
prayer. ‘*My soul is exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death.” He does more. He asserts the close- 
ness of their affinity and the helpfulness of their 
presence. “ Tarry ye here and watch with me.” 
Leal-hearted and sympathetic men were they albe- 
it their weakness through the flesh and their large 
ignorance both of the sorrow and sorrower. He 
found them “ sleeping for sorrow.” Warm hearts 
these. There was that in their presence, as they 
were there related to him in a way of giving and 
receiving, which was helpful. - But, after all, there 
must still be a holy of holies in sorrow and joy, 
where God and the soul alone can enter. What 
Jesus did not do was to prevent the placing of 
friendship’s and love’s offering upon the altars in 
the outer and accessible court areas of his life. We 
do ourselves an injury if we shut them off. What- 
ever of helpfulness there was in the verbal ex- 
pression of his sorrow—the fact remains. And 
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there was an outflow of their spifits upon 
him. Out of this mysterious intercommunion 
of spirit with spirit, in life’s relations, God or- 
dains strength. He was not outside of it. He 
unbosomed partially if he did not and could 
not unburden. Though not lessening the load it 
might help to bear. Good, acceptable and gratefulin 
itself, but deficient, its insufficiency was supple- 
mented by angelic ministry. 

This self-revelation, then, at times, will be help- 
ful to us and has the sanction of our Lord’s exam- 
ple. To whom, when, where, how and to what extent, 
must be decided, each one for himself, as guided 
by the prayerful relation of the soul to the Word 
and Spirit of God. 

The example of Christ means that a choice must 
be made even among those near and dear to us. 
There are diversities of gifts. All may not be 
qualified in mind and heart to understand, appre- 
ciate or enter helpfully into sympathetic relations 
with us. 

We also gather that it is not to be done lightly. 
Strength may be dissipated thereby. Our power 
of “enduring hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ’ may be lessened. The rarity of this for- 
mal expression of need and request for the helpful 
presence and ministry of others, on the part of 
Christ, is an indication that we are not weakly, or, 
with weakening effect, to place too large reliance 
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on human help. We are not torun constantly and 
whiningly to our fellows with our petty woes. 
Christ did not do so. To grow into lim willbe to 
possess a fortitude that will “ endure as seeing him 
who is invisible.” God may send help by the 
manifold relationship we sustain to others. While 
receiving gratefully from him and them, it may 
yet come in ordinary ways without cur weak cr 
despairing implorations. In our Gethsemanes it 
may be justifiable, helpful and instructive. But 
we do not have Gethsemanes every day. They. 
may come to'some oftener than to others. Amid 
earth’s sorrows it is good to have those who can 
render a kindly, appreciative hearing. Though 
largely silent they may yet be quite helpful com- 
forters. But their number, in relation to each of 
us, is limited. Their name is not “legion.” “He 
that hath friends must show himself friendly, and 
there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 
Thanks be to God for the common relationship of 
our ‘elder brother.” He might speak his “‘exceed- 
ing sorrow” to disciples without finding fully re- 
sponsive chords. But they, coming to him, may 
not only unbosom but unburden the little as well 
asthe exceeding sorrows of life, with the assur- 
ance of sympathy most tender and help most ef- 
fective. He listens patiently, he understands per- 
fectly, he sympathises truly, he bears mightily, he 
defends victoriously, he rewards gloriously. 
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“ Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 


LITT. 


JESUS REPROVING HIS DISCIPLES IN VIEW 
OF CERTAIN DEFECTS AND EXCESSES. 


(MATT. XXVI. 40, 51, 54.) 


THE disciples’ love for Christ at this time was 
ardent. But it was too carnal. If an arm of 
flesh could give adequate expression to it they 
would have fought to the death for him. “If my 
Kingdom were of this world then would my ser- 
vants fight.” They were not yet ‘rooted and 
grounded ” in such spiritual apprehension of his 
person and mission as to place no “confidence in 
the flesh.” They would serve him in all sincerity 
on the line of its promptings. That the deepest 
love could find expression and the highest honor be 
conferred by sheathing swords and enduring 
shame; were as yet largely facts of an undic- 
covered country. They found, entered and made 
large conquests in that land when afterwards they 
‘departed from the presence of the council rejoic- 
ing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame 
for his name.” But, as yet, spirituality had to 
lock horns with a too ready carnality. Not enough 
of it to be a corrective amid the warpings 
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engendered by ignorant fears and earthly impulses. 
To his charge of coming defection an earnest 
“denial was made in all singleness of heart. They 
loathed the idea. Peter, in keeping with his 
temper, trampled on it with great energy of rejec- 
tion. Such baseness was not to be harbored in 
thought for a moment. He would say with 

Hazael, “Is thy servant a dog that he should do ~ 
this?” So they all felt and expressed. But 
sincerity, good though it be,is notenough. Some- 
thing more is needed. It may fertilize the mind 
as to-ways and means unholy, and energize blows 
endorsed by the devil. It brought Peter under 
the condemnation of Christ. Impelled by ignor- 
ance and carnal impulse it may work rather for 
darkness than light. ‘“ Righteousness must go be- 
fore its steps.” It must trend toward God. They 
_ had a zeal but not “according to knowledge.” 
Peter would make good, in his own way, his as- 
sertion of death-daring fealty. But, as before on 
the mount, so here, Peter’s success would be 
Christ’s defeat and man’s woe. Jesus barred the 
way. His proffered services were both unneces- 
sary and wrong. Unnecessary, because “ more 
than twelve legions of angels”’ are at my com- 
mand. Wrong, because ‘my kingdom is not of 
this world.” It is a world kingdom method. It 
may be difficult for Peter and others less excusable 
to learn this, but learn it he must by the severe 
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experience of a self-revelation which. brings tears 
of sorrow. The longer we are in learning this 
lesson the worse for our own spiritual comfort and 
growth and the upbuilding of the Kingdom of 
Christ among men. “Scripture is profitable,” 
among other uses, “for reproof.” Christ so used 
and honored them. His words regarding them 
strongly attest their divine origin and authority. 
He must suffer lest they be broken. Is the good 
name of some writings of more importance than 
the presence of unspeakable personal suffering? 
Might not mere human Scriptures remain unful- 
filed and have they not been broken out of 
deference to the overlordship of man? And this 
righteously. Why then should these Scriptures 
be so imperious that Gethsemane and Calvary 
must be endured rather than that a letter be 
changed? Because they were simply the expres- 
sion of the mind and purpose of God. To change 
the Scriptures would be to change God’s purpose 
-—that is, God himself. “I change not.” “If I 
suffer not how then will the integrity of the divine 
character be maintained?” His question involves 
the divinity, both of himself and the Bible—the 
living and written Word. They are “now and 
forever one and inseparable.” With his humility 
and reverence let our souls bow submissively be- 
fore the majesty of the Word. 

He both resisted and remedied Peter’s carnal 
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outbreak. ‘ Put up thy sword.” “ He touched his 
ear and healed him.” There is large room for the 
followers of Christ to carry on his rebuking and 
remedial work in individual, church and state life. 
And that not only by precept, but more empha- 
tically still by the revealing and corrective power 
of obedient lives. ‘ For me to live is Christ.” 

Peter would make the sword serve Christ. It 
has served him as the wrath of man is made to 
praise God. It will do so still. But it will not 
do formally to authorize and install into place and 
power either human wrath or the sword as a 
Gospel agency. It may be Mohammedan, but it is 
not Christian. This rebukes the use of the state 
by the church as an engine of coercion in the 
interest of Christ, real or supposed. Such use has 
been made and more frequently, attempted. The 
inclination and effort is not yet a thing of the 
past. ‘ Watch and pray.” “The spirit may be 
willing, but the flesh weak.” 

Peter’s effort, if unrebuked, would thwart re- 
demption. The opposition from confessed foes and 
the misguided actions of professed friends would 
issue in similar results if not defeated or corrected. 

We may summon that warm-hearted group be- 
fore the bar of judgment and condemn them for 
their defect of knowledge and expression of love. 
But how much greater the condemnation to be 
visited on the men of later times and on ourselves 
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for similar imperfection, in view of the added light 
coming from the completed body of Scripture 
truth, and the cumulative testimony of the | 
Christian centuries. Paul’s reproving query to 
the Corinthians, “ Areye not carnal ?”’ is still per- 
tinent in relation to much of the conduct of 
Christ’s disciples. The large use that has been 
made, since then, of the sword, in the name of 
Christ, has been a sad comment on the large 
presence and activity of the carnal. And too 
often used without even the apology of Peter’s de- 
fective love to emphasize its blows. ‘The sword of 
Gethsemane Peter is still unsheathed. In relation 
to the advancement of the church of Christ, 
worldly views, a worldly temper, worldly methods, 
efforts to secularize in order to popularize, how- 
ever well-meaning, are but the swinging of swords, 
which, if unchecked, would nullify Scripture and 
bar the way of life to men. There isa law in our 
members warring against the law of our minds. 
As opportunity offers it eagerly puts a sword in 
our hands and commands the use of it. We obey 
too often, to our own and others’ spiritual injury 
and the hindrance of the sacred cause we repre- 
sent and would help. It becomes us then, in 
censuring Peter, to include ourselves. <A larger 
guilt may be ours. Men should “contend earnestly 
for the faith.” But it should be in harmony with 
the “ putting on of Christ” and making “ no pro- 
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vision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” The 
best contention for the faith is to “live Christ.” 
It may be the most zealous friends who are wrong. 
We are not freed from the duty of opposing and, 
if possible, correcting them. We may need to 
pray to be delivered from them. ‘They may be 
playing into the hand of the enemy, defeating 
what they would further, and working against 
their own and others’ highest interests. And the 
Scriptures must decide. Acting thus and so how 
shall such and such Scriptures be fulfilled ? 

Jesus, after charging them generally and Peter 
specially, lets the matter drop after receiving their 
protestations of undying fealty. But soon the 
testing time and circumstances come. And, 
alas, for human impulse, strength, resolution ! 
* Weighed in the balance ” they are “ found want- 
ing.” “Can you die for me?” You can then 
surely watch with me for an hour. Can you die 
for me? You will then surely not deny me. 
And least of all will this be true of you, Peter. 
“Tarry ye here,” then, and “watch with me.” 
We may imagine Peter: giving an earnest, em- 
phatic, “we will” to his Lord’s request as he 
enters upon his watch. But yet a little while and 
the sentinel is asleep. He is doing the flesh a 
favor. Christ and his command are neglected. 
The denial is already begun. Jesus arraigns 
them. No reply from Peter. It is to his credit 
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that none is recorded. It indicates the silence of 
self-condemnation. 

The style of the Saviour’s rebuke might forcibly 
remind them of their verbal pledges. ‘Simon, 
sleepest thou?” “Couldst not thow watch one 
hour?” How fitted that to touch their hearts, 
quicken their consciences, and convert them into 
self-accusers. Fitted to arouse reflection on com- 
paring present neglect with past protestations. 
Peter’s after use of the sword might be in the line 
of atonement. Spiritual means are unemployed. 
No watching and praying. Too much reliance on 
arms of flesh. Presage of coming failure in all 
that. Silent under self-condemnation, yet still in 
the meshes of self, they neglect and are entangled 
in the enemy’s country. Fighting him on his own 
territory and with his weapons, his superior 
knowledge gives him vantage and victory. To 
endure a paralysis of power, to be panic stricken, 
is but the natural outcome. I wonder if Peter’s 
self-confidence would now assert itself as strongly 
as before? Progress in self-knowledge, as well as 
in the spirituality of Christ’s kingdom was greatly 
needed. This rebuke was in the line of its supply. 
He reveals the reason of their failure. It arose 
from the nature of their lack and supply. ‘They 
had not what they needed. ‘“ Watch and pray.” 
They had what they were better without. “The 
flesh is weak.” There was reproof and sympathy 
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here. Jf herebuked he also informed them as to 
cause and cure. Not only so, but how graciously 
he encourged them by praising their good inten- 
tions. ‘ The spirit indeed is willing but the flesh 
is weak.” Therefore ‘watch and pray.” The 
bruised reed he will not break nor quench the 
smoking flax. Fight yourselves first. Conquer 
there and victories will be recorded elsewhere. 
Assurance of well-being and doing may then, by 
way of anticipation, be more largely and safely in- _ 
dulged and justified. The soul will be steadier 
amid contending forces. Passions will not take 
the helm of conduct, with results fitful and 
evil. They will be confined in channels of 
righteousness and turned into engines of bene- 
ficent power. In this instance passions gathered, 
but they scattered. ‘They asserted, but they de- 
nied. They were strong but their ungoverned ex- 
ercise paralyzed strength. Two months later the 
words and deeds of this night would not be re- 
corded of these disciples. They came to know 
themselves and Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven 
better. Peter was introduced into a new world 
before morning. “ Watch and pray.” Jesus did 
so. Heis prepared. They are not. He stands. 
They fall. Christ knew them. His rebuke came 
in the line of their needs. But he did not launch 
out into a harsh “ I-told-you-so,” kind of reproof. 
To the wicked, hypocritical, Scribe and Pharisee— 
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how severe! To an erring, but sincere, earnest, 
loving disciple—how gracious! ‘“ Brethren, if a 

inan be overtaken ina fault, ye which are spiritual, 

restore such an one in the spirit of meekness ; con- 
sidering thyself lest thou also be tempted.” The 

greater our own need the more liability, minus the 

Spirit of Christ, to be unmerciful to the needs of 

others. The more unlike Christ we are the 
greater lability to confidence and complacency as 

to ourselves and censorious harshness as to an 

erring brother. Our defects, as compared to him, 

is all the more reason for watching unto prayer in 

dealing with brethren. ‘But ye are not in the 

flesh but in the spirit, if so be that the Spirit of 
God dwell in you. Now if any man have not the 

Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” 


LIV. 
HIS TREATMENT OF IDLE CURIOSITY. 


(LUKE XXIII. 8-12.) 


JESUS was earnest. His life and death attest it. 
The questions with which his Gospel deals are of 
such moment that to consider or seek to further 
them, in any degree, without earnestness, would 
be a fatal moral defect. A life without it is weak. 
It is hable to be a wicked one. He requires it of 
all. ‘Blessed are ye if ye do them.” “Blessed 
are they that keep his commandments.” Life’s 
“oughts” and “ ought nots” leave no room for an 
innocent neutrality. Indifference is a guest with- 
out the wedding garment. Knowledge and action 
are imperative. “If a man will do his will he 
shall know of the doctrine.” Both are incumbent. 
Both mutually help. We are to do in order to 
know. And we are to seek knowledge in order to 
act. And this puts a premium on earnestness. 
Seeking knowledge while ignoring its relation to 
action is a dissevering of what God hath joined 
together. But the union must be one of heaven’s 
making. Of heavenly origin, it must have a 
similar tendency. ‘ All truth is in order to good- 
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ness.” The union may be “earthly, sensual, 


devilish.” A purposeless curiosity here is out of | 
place. God “cannot away with it.” Such curious 
prying ended disastrously for the first pair. If 
“ only that and nothing more ” it will work ill for 
all, according to the importance of the questions 
involved. ‘Nature abhors a vacuum.” So does 
God a moral one. One in which, for the mere 
gratification of the wonder-loving, the soul can 
flutter gaily and carelessly in the presence of 
destiny. Jesus branded it. He would not de- 
grade his mission by working miracles or convert- 
ing himself into a talking machine just for Herod’s 
pastime. If Herod had honestly asked, “Lord 
what wilt thou have me to do,” Christ would 
surely have broken silence. He would have re- 
vealed to him the wonders of redeeming grace. 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Herod sought 
“these things” without any reference to the other 
and missed both. Soit everis. The less is in- 
volved in the greater. It comes incidentally. 
“He that spared not his own son but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not also with him 
freely give us all things?” Be satisfied with less 
and you will never be satisfied. Wondrous para- 
dox. Herod practically reversed the question. 
With him it was, “ Lord what wilt thou do or say 
to gratify if not satisfy my curiosity. I have 
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heard much of you. The singularity of your 
teachings, the wonder of your works, have been so 
filling the country that the fame thereof has 
flooded the court. I know of no man whom I 
have been more eager to see. Now that I have 
honored you by this audience I expect you to re- 
turn the compliment by an exhibition of your 
powers. Let us have a miracle. It will please us 
very much.” 

Jesus was a “teacher come from God.” He 
requires his ministers to be “apt to teach” and 
“ready to communicate.” But he did not feel 
called upon, nor does he call upon them, to de- 
grade their office in catering to the mere amuse- 
ment-loving in man. His mission was higher and 
holier. His words and acts confirmed his Messiah- 
ship. They were also the fruit of it. Too holy, 
all this, to be prostituted in ‘*showing off” for the 
momentary gratification, even of a Herod. 

Is not Herod too often in the pew? Is he not 
sometimes deferred to by the pulpit? May not 
greater pains be sometimes taken to win a smile 
than woo a soul? 

Jesus discounted indifference. ‘I would that 
thou wert cold or hot.” Herod was neither. His 
“setting at naught, mocking and arraying,” arose 
more from unsatisfied curiosity, or wounded 
vanity, than from earnest opposition to a supposed 
moral deceiver. ‘The chief priests and scribes, 
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who stood there and “ vehemently accused him,” 
had a stimulating ring of moral earnestness about 
them that was refreshing compared to Herod’s in- 
- difference. It was so, even if it did take the form 
of a fanatical hate that scrupled not to use any 
means rather than fail in destroying Christ. 

In Herod it was simply an idle curiosity without 
the earnestness of an honest learner nor the 
enmity of an earnest hater. The one could unseal 
Christ’s lips. The other met with silence. 

Jesus magnified his office. If the wonder-loving 
in man were gratified while he was working. and 
teaching in the line of his mission, that was inci- 
dental and pardonable. ‘“ We have seen strange 
things to-day.” But he would not break silence 
or work miracles for the express purpose of such 
gratification. We are not to make light of such 
truth by using it for light ends. So did not Christ. 
So did not Paul. 


LV. 
SUBMISSION TO THE DIVINE WILL. 
(MATT. XXVI. 39.) 


THIS is emphasized by his words and deeds. In 
his life it was universal. The sum of all his other 
characteristics was the filing up of the measure 
of this one. All fell into orderly array beneath it. 
This was the great goal which unified the manifold 
expression of his life. “I came not to do mine 
own will but the will of Him that sent me.” 
“ Nevertheless not as I will but as Thou wilt.” 
That was the great sea into which all streams were 
poured. So awful in its demands, so terrible to 
human nature, yet not for a moment was there 
ever present the trembling hesitancy of rebellious- 
ness. How great soever the deeps that went 
over him, the words voiced were still, “ Even so 
Father.” He and the redeemed in glory together 
with the angels that kept their first estate, on the 
-one hand, and the devil with lost souls and the 
angels that kept not their first estate, on the other, 
occupy opposite moral poles as regards this ele- 
ment of character. Both are characterized by 
perfection—the one of submission, the other of 
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rebellion. With us, there is the incompleteness 
of two tendencies, “A law is in our members 
warring against the law of our minds and bringing 
us into captivity to the law of sin and death 
which is in our members.” From this unhappy 
‘mixed state we are to enter into the blessedness_ 
of the simplicity of Christ by having him as end, 
copy and means. 

End.—*“ Growing up into him in all things.” 

-Copy.—‘ He hath left us an example that we 
should walk in his steps.” 

Means.—* Without me ye can do nothing.” 

Here, in all loneliness, there was resting on him 
the burden of a world’s sin and God’s resultant 
wrath. But the sovereignty and righteousness of 
the divine will is asserted and glorified. God 
does as he pleases with his creatures. He takes 
away children, removes parents, breaks up any or 
all of the relations of life without asking our per- 
mission. He asserts his proprietary and sovereign 
right. And how rebellious we are at times amid 
it all. We would have it otherwise. Our spirits 
rise up in the sinful self-assertion of their little 
majesties against the majesty of heaven. We are 
rebuked by Christ. “ Not as I will but as Thou 
wilt.” To indulge the opposite spirit will only 
give us broken peace or broken souls for our 
pains. We will be but dashing ourselves against 
the “ thick bosses of the buckler of the Almighty.’ ~ 
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“ Tempted like as we are yet without sin.” We 
feel the helpful grasp of his hand in this exper- 
ience of our common natures. He shrank and 
yet endured. We realize by this that he was one 
of us except the sin. We fear as we enter clouds. 
Our hearts shrink in the presence of trial. If we 
cannot flee we may endure with the virtueless 
passivity of despair. It is the unwilling waiting 
or endurance of unsubmissive weakness. Or, 
while unable to avoid that from which our natures 
may shrink, the virtue is eaten out of our burden- 
bearing condition by our querulous complaints and 
fretful fumings. There are then, submissions and 
submissions. But the Christ example means, that, 
while our natures may shrink from trial, yet, if it 
be in the line of known duty, that we neither 
flee therefrom ; submit because we cannot help it, 
if at the same time with the quietness engendered 
by the weakness of despair; nor let our endur- 
ance be a prison state, against the bars of which 
we indulge in rebellious, injurious and fatile plung- 
ings. Not the antecedent shrinking, but the 
absence of a voluntary element in our attitude 
toward providential burdens it is that vitiates our 
endurance of the same. 

In the presence of imminent danger a soldier 
said to his companion in arms as he witnessed his 
blanched countenance, “ You are afraid.” *“ Yes,” 
was the reply, “and if you feared, as I do, you 
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would turn and flee.” To go on, notwithstanding 
such fear, in the voluntary acceptance of the situ- 
ation, in the quiet endurance of its contents and 
consequences, with an eye to a higher personal or 
relative good, is living after the manner of Christ. 

In addition, such living may require, in our 
case, a willing and patient acquiescence of soulin 
the will of God concerning us even though ignor- 
ant of its reason and outcome. He shrank, yet 
was actively passive in his submission. It is 
human to shrink from pain, but it is divine to 
suffer the will of God willingly. We eulogize 
strength of will, An “iron will,’ how envied! 
Very good is it if found in the way of righteous- 
ness. Then, the stronger, the better. Worthy, 
in that event, of the One who “set his face stead- 
fastly to go to Jerusalem.” Otherwise, the more 
resolute, the more devilish. The more imperious, 
—the stronger, more terrible and destructive 
the recoil. Satan has a mighty will. Alas! 
what ruin! what woe! The safest prayer that 
can arise from our “heart of hearts” and the one 
working for us the greatest safety is that of our 
Redeemer, “ Thy will be done.” And that too, 
however rough the path, dark the night, or heavy 
the burden. 


‘Thy way, not mine O Lord! 
However dark it be ; 
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Lead me by thine own hand ; 
Choose out the path for me; 
I dare not choose my lot ; 
I would not if I might ; 
Choose thou for me my God! 
So shall I walk aright.” 


When perplexed as to duty, bowed down as to any 
of life’s sorrows, rebellious as to disappointed hopes, 
defeated purposes, irremediable losses or thwarted 
desires,—may the image of the great Burden- 
bearer in Gethsemane rise before the mind, 
strengthen and quiet the heart. If thorns in the 
flesh are not extracted grace sufficient will be 
granted to so endure as that larger blessing shall 
accrue to the sufferer and greater glory to Him. 

The formation of the Christ-image, then, 
demands in us a willing denial of will. By the 
example and grace of Christ we will cry in the 
dark and cloudy day or in the clear shining, ‘ Not 
as I will but as Thou wilt.” 


LVI. 
HIS REBUKE TO JUDAS. 


(MATT. XXVI. 50.) 


HERE is the arch-hypocrite. Guilty of the bas- 
est crime, he yet stands with hardened effrontery 
before the injured One. Out upon him! What 
kind of rebuke will burst forth? Surely terrible 
words of wrath. Surely such withering denuncia- 
tion from the betrayed and the leal hearts around 
him as shall make the betrayer slink away into the 
darkness. Yes, he will depart. He will go in 
wretched self-abhorrence, in awful consciousness 
of his guilt. He will be trying to hide himself 
eternally. But how apparently mild the reproof 
that drives him. “Friend, wherefore art thou 
come? Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man 
with a kiss?” “How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth” such return for the beneficent fellowship 
of those years. And no provocation given. 
Satanic! And then adding insult to injury. In 
brazen hardihood of hypocrisy his words are 
‘smoother than butter but war is in his heart ; 
they are softer than oil yet are they drawn swords.” 
At the moment of the most deadly offending he 
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displays the most demonstrative semblance of 
affection. “ And forthwith he came to Jesus and 
said, ‘ Hail Master,’ and kissed him.” Out upon 
the traitor! The response of ordinary humanity 
would have been one of white hot wrath. The 
weakness of the flesh might be at least strong in 
the hurling of expletives. We might read between 
the lines and infer that conscience was at work. 
The words “ forthwith” and “straightway ” may 
either indicate a decisive, unhesitating energy in 
the fulfilment of his purpose, or, on the other 
hand, betoken a hurried movement to get through 
with an unpleasant part of the business—a haste 
begotten of a perturbed spirit. He was at war 
with himself. Wretched soul! ‘The disciples are 
silent. Perhaps struck dumb in amazement at 
this unexpected perfidy. If Peter had taken the 
field it would likely have been but a “ word and a 
blow.” Possibly Judas, at the moment, would 
have preferred if Jesus had not taken it so mildly. 
He might have felt better under a harsher re- 
sponse. It might for the time being, have aroused 
the dare-devil in him. Humanly speaking it might 
have served as a momentary nerve tonic. But 
then the reaction and the eternity of it. A quiet 
rebuke. And yet more terribly effective in that 
soul than a stormy one. 

Judas had a conscience and it was not dead. It 
shortly drove him in despair to the pit. It needed 
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but a few touches of this master hand to let him 
see himself aright and cause him to run self- 
loathed and condemned from the presence of God. 
“He says, ‘Friend’ to me. Well, have we not 
_ been on those terms for three years? But how 
‘strange that word sounds now. ‘Judas.’ How 
familiar the name coming from those lips. But is 
there not something in word and tone that re- 
proves me? Or, take they a tone from my own 
jaundised soul? ‘Wherefore art thou come?’ 
What a question. Why should not a friend come 
and welcome? ‘ Betrayest thou the Son of Man 
with a kiss?’ Ah, lama By ees Hollow my 
friendship. False my kiss.” 

The circumstances, the old associations, the 
present inconsistency of word and deed with heart 
and purpose, and, may we not suppose, the peculi- 
arly significant intonation in the queries of Christ, 
brought the reproof with more telling force to 
Judas than if tempestuous tones and terms were 
used. It was a “still small voice.” But more 
effective than whirlwind or earthquake. The “I 
have sinned” of Judas naturally followed. 

Two rebukes given by our Lord to two disciples. 
Both quiet but potent. The one to Judas,—a few 
mild words. The other to Peter,—a look. Each 
followed by repentance. But what a difference ! 
Heaven in the one. MHellin the other. One ac- 
companied by tears of repentance “ not to be re- 
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pented of.” The other by that which worketh 
death. Jesus knew better than Peter how to take 
care of his honor as to speech and action. His de- 
meanor, when his “ familiar friend lifed up his heel 
against him,” is the safest and best. Growing, by 
his grace, into like self-possessed nobleness of soul, 
men may speak such words and look such looks, in 
the spirit of the Redeemer, as shall bring, sooner 
than the swinging sword of a Peter, either, on the one 
hand, the tear drops of a renewed, purer, truer and 
more enlarged friendship, or, on the other, the self- 
condemning, if at the same time, unreconciled 
cessation of hostility. This may be done, as in 
his case, when experiencing the bitterness of cups 
drank at the hands of sincere but weak and erring 
friends, or at those of false ones. And that too 
when rendered galling by hypocritical protesta- 
tions and acts. His example demands it. His 
grace will be made sufficient to compass it. 


LVII. 
GREATHEART. 


(LUKE XXIII. 27-31.) 


(a) As to friends. 


THERE is a Maelstrom of suffering engulfing 
him. The physical sufferings of martyrs might 
be overborne by the triumphant joy of their spirits. 
The burdens Christ bore for them could make 
them light-hearted amid the fires. But so with 
all his people. This victorious joy in trial is part 
payment of their purchased freedom. By this 
liberty we have less reason to be self-centered in 
suffering than he. And yet we are more so. We 
are slow to enter our ‘heritage. We must grow 
up into him. His soul was “exceeding sorrow- 
ful.” For that very reason our souls can rejoice. 
“The sufferings of His soul were the soul of His 
sufferings.” 

In view of this soul state, were he forgetful of 
others, would it not be the expected? Suffering 
so unparalleled and awful might excuse the 
absence of all outflow of helpful thought. Self: 
absorption might, in such a state, be viewed as a 
harmony. But how different the fact. Whata 
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reproof to us. And withal what inspiring help- 
fulness. With what moral sublimity is he clothed 
as from out the blackness and tempest we hear 
wafted his words of loving counsel, sympathy and 
good cheer. 

And so he endured. And endured as he did. 

They saw his present and wept. He saw their 
future and counselled. He heard the rumbling 
thunder and saw the lightning flashes of approach- 
ing wrath,—the steady onward march of great 
tribulation. “He beheld the things that were 
hid from their eyes.” He “beheld the city and 
wept over it.” “If thou hadst known, even thou 
at least in this thy day, the things that belong 
unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes.” 


They, as others and ourselves, were too largely 


under the power of the simply visible and present. 
Rejoicing and weeping may usurp each others’ 
places as regards self or others. This comes of a 
defective outlook. It may be innocent or crimi- 
nal. Looking at the present in the light of the 
future will revolutionize much of life. It may 
intensify, modify or veto the soul states and 
motives generated by the content of the present. 
Much of the future is mercifully hidden of God 
from us. But much of it is unmercifully hidden 
by ourselves either carelessly or wilfully. We 
are large losers by the fact. Our presents are not 
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what they might, ought and would be did we hold 
fellowship with our futures. Not only the future 
as regards the life beyond but that of the life that 
now is. Itis our privilege and duty to hold such 
converse, as shall influentially mould our current 
life, with so much of our futures here as comes 
within the scope either of possibility, probability 
or certainty. And then the vision and converse 
should take hold of the eternities. This fact and 
habit largely differentiates the present bearing of 
-men. The noblest spirits have been eminently 
characterized by it. Christ above all. 

Amid all this tearful pity he had the strength 
not only not to weep for himself, but to divert 
their grief into other and more needful channels. 
Wondrous strength, freedom, friendliness were 
his in view of his burden. A friendship that 
could so look on the “things of others” was not 
of a fair weather kind. It was in deed and in 
truth. 

Paul exemplified it on his voyage to Rome. He 
was the freest, strongest, friendliest and most 
helpful soul on board ship. So was he before 
King Agrippa. So was Luther at Worms. Such 
a relation to the future ministers strength. And 
streneth gives freedom. Without the latter, the 
great condition of friendly helpfulness is lacking, 
V1Z. ; < 
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“ A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


Such was Christ’s. 

This is a“ vale of tears” because it is a sinful 
one. The sinless new Jerusalem shall be a tear- 
less home. ‘* God shall wipe away all tears.” 

Jesus wept in this vale. But it was for others. 
The cause thereof was external to himself. Tears 
they were, welling up from a great friendly heart 
in view of the workings of sin. 

For himself, he voluntarily assumed, sinlessly 
bore and tearlessly endured. ‘Let thy hand be 
‘upon the man of thy right hand whom thou madest 
strong for thyself.” ‘ Daughters of Jerusalem 
weep not” therefore “for me, but weep for your- 
selves and for your children.” 

Amid joy and sorrow our souls may be so quick- 
ened by the example and strengthened by the life 
of Christ, as, like him, to embrace others within 
the circle of friendly thought, sympathy, counsel 
and kindly deed. In sickness, there is oppor- 
tunity to let this feature of the Christ appear. It 
is unlike him for an invalid to be so absorbed 
with his own ailments as to be forgetful of others. 
Or, to suppose it to be his sacred prerogative, that’ 
others should “live, move and have their being ” 
for his sake alone. However much they may 
incline, in kindly sympathy, so to be and do, still, 
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the true Christ-spirit and life will enable the soul 
to show such an appreciation of what is thus 
rendered, and such a desire and effort to lessen the 
mental and physical burden of the ministering ones, 
as shall make him a large giver instead of a selfish 
receiver of good. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ The wounded Sir Philip 
Sydney, borne from the field of Zutphen, acts not 
only chivalrously but after the manner of Christ. 
While raising the cup of water, to quench his 
burning thirst, a poor soldier, grievously wounded, 
fixed eager eyes upon it. Sir Philip at once gave 
it to him, saying, “Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine.” 

To be Christ-like it is demanded of us that we 
so be and do not simply when sailing peacefully 
before favoring gales, but also when enveloped in 
storm and tempest. 


(LUKE XXIII. 34.) 
(b) As to enemies. 


Jesus here exemplifies his own commands in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Not that he did not doso 
at other times but here it is most wondrously 
shown. 

In this “ hour and power of darkness,” forsaken 
of God, assailed by men and devils, in unspeak- 
able agony, he could yet compassionately stoop to 
lift his human enemies in the arms of his love and 
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plead his Father’s mercy for them. Reaching 
forth from the darkness, rising from the depths, 
it is the “ruling passion strong in death.” Suffer- 
ing is its servant. How masterful in mien and act. 
It may be easy for love to respond to love. But 
to so stand related to hate as to grasp compassion- 
ately the one whose hand is piercing it,—this is 
love in the first degree. It is born of God. * God 
commendeth his love toward us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” ‘“ Neverthe- 
less I live, yet not I but Christ that liveth in me.” 

In proportion to the vigor of the Christ-life in 
us will we so pray and act. 

Thisis not after the manner of men. Itisafter that 
of God. God calls it strength. The world names 
it weakness. It may despise it and apply terms 
indicative of its contempt. But yetit isthe gold- 
en rule. And men admire that even if they do 
not practice it. Such admiration condemns the 
so called high spirit which acts as its own avenger. 
This says “Do to others as they do to you.” 
There is no room for both. It is a choice between 
the manner of-sin and the devil and that of holi- 
ness and God. And sin is disease and death. 
Holiness is health and life. The one course,— 
that of Christ, as enjoined in the Sermon on the 
Mount and exhibited here,—being that of holiness, 
wholeness, health, is strong. The other, as its op- 
posite, is weak. ‘The resentment of injuries, ac- 
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cording to one rule, may be deemed noble. By 
the standard of God’s word and Christ’s example 
it is ignoble. That honor, whose integrity and vin- 
dication is supposed to demand and leads to the 
violation of the third or sixth commandments, is, 
-by the same standard, dishonorable. The spirit 
which may be deemed high by the world, as it 
deals “death and damnation” to an enemy, is low 
in the sight of God. It is low as hell. And the 
low in the eyes of the natural man is high as 
heaven. ‘The world needs turning upside down. 
The gospel spirit and method— that is, the mind and 
manner of Christ—is in every way better and 
stronger. The world spirit yieids the sceptre into 
the tyrannic grasp of passions alloyed by sin. The 
mind of Christ uses passions, purified from above, 
as its servants. ‘Let the same mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” The world spi- 
ritis dominated by an impulsive clamor for immedi- 
ate satisfaction, generated from beneath. For the 
sake of this it blindly or willfully forgoes another, 
possibly future, but always higher, good, both as 
to itself and others. As a creature of such passion 
it is weak, shortsighted, ignorant in its workings. 
The gospel mind says no” to the driving im- 
pulse of a passion which it recognizes as a “set on 
fire of hell.” It rules or expells it by the exercise 
of one quickened by fire from heaven. In the for- 
mer case oneisruled. In this herules. The gos- 
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pel mind is therefore strong. It has regard to 
comparative values. It regards and regards truly 
the things of the Spirit as more precious than 
those of the flesh. When the latter bids for con- 
duct it is waived aside in deference to the former. 
The gospel mind is therefore intelligent. The de- 
mands for the satisfaction of a present impulse not 
in harmony with the highest and best, as felt and 
recognized by the word and spirit of Christ, are re- 
sisted out of deference to the future higherand more 
enduring good which would thereby be sacrificed. 
The gospel mind is therefore far sighted. It is a 
thing of power. And it evidences this by its 
moulding effect on mankind. The spirit of Christ 
is becoming more prevalent. Dark passions are 
being subdued. The spirit of peace, of forgive- 
ness, of brotherly kindness, of charity is not on 
the losing side. The “ strong man armed ”’ is wan- 
ing. This mind and manner of the stronger than 
he is waxing. The estimate, then, of the world is 
false. The Spirit of Christ is strong. That 
of the world is weak. Stephen acted in ae- 
cord with it. ‘Lord lay not this sin to their 
charge.” And he was not weak in spirit or act. 
‘Paul nobly illustrated the “mind of Christ.” And 
no one will have the temerity to accuse Paul as one 
of the weak or ignoble spirits of the race. Satan 
may lead men captive. They may serve him. But 
they cannotlove him. ‘There is no love in hell. 
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Universal, reciprocal hate reigns. It reveals the 
devil’s weakness. 

The world spirit may passionately resent. It 
may scorn the requirements of Christ and his ex- 
ample as to the treatment of enemies. They there- 
fore remain enemies still. Suchaspirit may trample 
on them, terrorize them, killthem. But they are ene- 
mies still. It has not conquered. It only exhibits its 
weakness. And that invariably. But the mind. 
of Christ has conquered enemies in numberless in- 
stances. It has slain their enmity. It has com- 
pelled friendship with the compulsion of love. 
That is not a sign of weakness. It is strong. The 
world spirit is passionate. And passions, like fire, 
are good as servants, but they are bad masters. 
They are good to be directed. But they are bad 
directors. Conduct imperiously moulded on the 
line of their behests indicates slavery. And that 
too of the worst kind. The lower powers of one’s 
being dominate the higher. Such an one is weak. 
He neither conquers himself nor his enemies. But 
the mind of Christ is self-conquering. The lower 
is made subject to the higher. That is its inevi- 
table trend. And “better is he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” It masters it- 
self and others. That is not weakness. ‘The one 
then who possesses and illustrates the mind of 
Christ in relation to enemies is strong. All others 
are weak. 
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The conduct dictated by the teaching and ex- 
ample of Christ in relation to enemies, while 
having the highest regard for others, compasses at 
the same time, or tends to, the best for self. Such 
a life is full of blessed paradoxes. In its loving 
forgetfulness of self it furthers its good. In its 
passionate mindfulness of self the world spirit is 
committing suicide. The one spirit and conduct 
is the best for itself and it knows it. It is the 
best for others and it knows it. It is the best for 
the glory of God and it knows it. It comes down 
to the soul from the fount of life. It again sweeps 
outward and upward to the same in the universal- 
ity of its embrace. But the reverse, self-centering 
process of the world spirit, in its supposed devo- 
tion to and furtherance of its own interests, as it 
strikes passionately at others, is but defeating 
them. The mind of Christ grasps the fact of 
brotherhood. It sees and pities the need of ene- 
mies who themselves are blind thereto. Its vision 
takes hold of the Beyond. It is under the power 
of the world to come. 

The one spirit and eonduct is thus intelligent, 
wide-reaching, potent. The other is ignorant or 
blind, narrow, impotent. 

This attitude of soul toward and treatment of 
enemies, instead of resulting from the craven 
spirit of fear cannot, on the contrary, thrive in 
such company. It arises from love. And love is 
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a strong, joyous, courageous thing. “Many 
waters cannot quench love.” It dares the sacrifice 
of self even unto death. But “fear hath torment.”’ 
“ Perfect love casteth out fear.” “ He that feareth 
is not made perfect in love.’ The largest obe- 
dience to and imitation of the command and 
example of Christ, then, in relation to enemies, 
fraternizes not with fear. Its congenial compan- 
ionship is a courage born of God, whereby the 
soul defies the “world, the flesh and the devil.” 
It must run counter to all these in “putting on 
Christ.” And that is not cowardly. 

There was great strength and courage in the 
response of Sir Walter Raleigh to the cowardly 
and dastardly soul who spat in his face when on 
his way to execution. ‘Could I wipe away guilt 
from my conscience as easily as I wipe this spittle 
from my brow I would now take your life.” 

As the professed followers of Christ we gener- 
ally and greatly stand in need of it. Too often 
snappishness is put for “snap.” The mind of 
Christ may be consistent with the latter, but with 
the former,—never. As a result, the power that 
is conditioned on its presence is lacking. Spiritu- 
ality is eclipsed by an obtrusive secularism. The 
world and the flesh are pressing. They stand 
ready to flow in and over the soul when resistance 
is weakened. The devil is watching. And all 
this pressure and watching of our spiritual foes, is, . 
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alas! too often and largely successful. The world 
spirit usurps the mind of Christ in those who have 
‘named his name.” 

And this not only as to those without the pale 
of the church but as to those who are within. 
Alas that the latter, at times should stand related 
as enemies. “But if ye bite and devour one 
another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another.” The code of the world as to what is 
high-spirited, manly, honorable or otherwise in- 
vades the sacred precincts of that visible kingdom 
whose citizens are supposed to be animated by. 
affections and principles “ born from above.” <As 
a consequence, instead of an atmosphere freighted 
with the spirit of brotherly kindness, charity, for- 
giveness—the spirit of a love that finds expression 
in sincere prayer for and effort after the good of 
all, especially they of the household of faith, the 
spirit that will incline to receive rather than inflict 
injury, one that will be slow to anger and ready to 
forgive, patient amid provocation, quick to make 
amends for offences, so that thereby good may 
come to men and God be glorified—on the other 
hand is it not conspicuous, at times, by the ab- 
sence of the foregoing and the presence of worldly 
opposites? In the readiness with which offences in 
word or deed are noted and offenders paid back in 
their own coin instead of in that of heaven, in the 
assimilation of standards of judgment and methods 
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of adjustment, on the part of professed followers of 
Christ, to those of the world, in the ordinary 
walks and currents of their lives, we are woefully 
removed from the mind which was in Christ Jesus. 
And to that extent we partake of the weakness of 
the world. We are in bondage to “beggarly ele- 
ments.” We are being crippled instead of moving 
out, panoplied with the mind of Christ conquering 
and to conquer. 

Individually and collectively we need to arise 
and build this Jerusalem that lieth too largely 
waste. Its presence will give power with men and 
God, and the church will prevail mightily. The 
strength of God will be in her and with her in- 
stead of the weakness of the world. 

But alas! how can we commend our love to the 
enemies of the cross, when, at times, itis so feeble 
towards its professed friends? It is lost or im- 
prisoned by the noisome fogs of sin which are gen- 
erated in the lower levels of our souls by the 
neglect of watching, praying, communing, working. 
These levels must be raised. They must be sub- 
mitted to the expanding power of the love of 
Christ. Affections must be set on things above. 

By the coursing, limpid waters of life they must — 
be cleansed of sinful storage. Then shall they 
wave with the fruits of righteousness. The breath 
of heaven wafted over their living beauty shall be 
freighted with the sweet fragrance and healthful- 
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ness of immortality. They shall shine forth under 
its light and by its warmth, veritable paradises of 
God, well watered gardens of the Lord bearing 
fruit for the healing of the nations. ‘“ Awake, 
awake; put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy 
beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city.” 
“And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us.” 


LVIII. 


A MEMORABLE WALK—IMITABLE FEAT- 
URES SHOWN. 


(LUKE XXIV. 13-31.) 


A MEMORABLE walk, rich in fruitage for them 
and the world. Starting on each day’s journey 
we know not what the day may bring forth. But 
all will be well, if Christ be our traveling com- 
panion. LEarnestly conversing, they would be for- 
getful of time and distance. But, ere long, a 
“stranger ” joined them. ‘Their narrative of 
events, his exposition of the “things concerning 
himself,” their resultant questions and his answers, 
—all this must have occupied a large part of the 
journey. Absorbed as they were in the subject of 
thought, the supposed stranger draws quietly near. 
A brief interruption occurs, during which civili- 
ties are exchanged. Then the inevitable is re- 
sumed. Jesus prevented them from knowing him. 
So far as the cause was physical it seems by a 
comparison of Mark with Luke to have been com- 
mon to him and them. But no matter. The fact 
remains. Jesus, who was previously known to 
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those two, is now unknown. And the result is 
due to his own active agency. It would appear 
then, by the example of Christ, that certain times 
and circumstances may warrant intentional dis- 
guises. What and when these may be must be 
inferentially determined. In so doing we must 
be animated toward men and God by the mind of 
Christ and controlled by the light of his word. 
Love must don or doff the disguises of life. To 
justify them, the good of men must be intended. 
If results do not harmonize therewith there is 
“evil in the pot.” These requirements are not to 
be ignored, even when disguises are gaily put on 
for transient pleasure. 

Many such, trivially assumed and with innocent 
intention, have yet led to injurious, if not fatal 
consequences as regards character or life. Whether 
the condition be of grave import, or adjudged to 
be of a light and momentary nature, the same law 
must govern and purpose animate. Otherwise, 
while in one case, it may further life, in another it 
may work death, 

Night is a beneficently intended mask. But 
how often is it perverted ! 


‘«O treacherous night! 
Thon lend’st thy ready veil to ev’ry treason 
And teeming mischiefs thrive beneath thy shade.” 
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And so have artificial ones been abused. No 
one could charge the “incogs” of Christ with a 
tear of sorrow. Knowing all things, he yet, for 
the time being, without compromising his integ- 
rity, must suppress all appearance of the supernat- 
ural. All is to seem natural to them. Speech 
and action are suited thereto. It is of interest to 
note the doing of it. His first question is to them 
simply the result of kindly interest and accurate 
observation. It must have been asked very shortly 
after joining them. After the interchange of civ- 
ilities at meeting, they soon took up the inter- 
mitted thread of conversation. They would take 
for granted that he knew and was interested in it 
as was everybody else. It was the general topic. 
To confirm that belief by at once discussing the 
subject would be premature for their own and 
others’ good. And yet, for the comfort of all, 
under the circumstances, as travelling together, 
speech was demanded. And it must be on the 
line of their thought. Otherwise the want of 
sympathy indicated thereby, might involve silence 
on their part, or a separation from him. For they 
would not or could not talk about anything else. 
Speech was, then, imperative. It must be of such 
a nature as to compass three results. First and 
chief, to which the others are merely tributary— 
was their confirmation in the faith, and comfort 
through knowledge and belief of the Scriptures. 
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And through them and by occasion of them the 
same result in others, contemporary with them and 
to the latest generations. 

Secondly, speech so framed as to keep them, for 
the time being, without suspicion as to his super- 
natural character, or his divine personality. 
Thirdly, the accomplishment of this, in harmeny 
with his charaeter as “ The Truth.” All this, his 
questions achieved. If they led them to regard 
him as an ordinary man, a stranger, and in ignor- 
ance of “these things,” the questions were those 
of a teacher and the resultant workings those of 
pupils. They were led by him, as other pupils 
have been by faithful teachers, even by ways that 
they knew not, into the light, liberty and comfort 
of roomier and wealthier places. 

Salutations being over, the brief silence that fol- 
lowed, in the wake of the interruption, was broken 
by Christ himself. ‘ What manner of communi- 
cations are these that ye have one to another as ye 
walk and are sad?” His pertinent question 
started afresh the pent up stream. It was that 
topic or nothing. For, with hearts and minds sur- 
charged therewith, as was theirs, to converse about 
other things would be a forlorn hope. He then 
promptly starts the inevitable, desirable and inten- 
tional. 

His observance of their facial appearance and 
earnest manner, while conversing, made his ques- 
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tion sympathetic, pertinent and natural. He saw 
those external facts and drew conclusions. And 
this, notwithstanding his supernatural character 
and knowledge. To follow Christ we are not to 
ignore the cultivation of a keenly observant nature 
and accuracy of judgment in drawing conclusions. 
Nor are we to forget that our natural powers are 
to be subserviant in a sympathetic way for the 
weal of men. 

By his second question he draws them out in 
the eager communication of the supposed news. 
This would, of itself, have a tendency to lighten 
their spirits. If he had given them that exposi- 
tion of Scripture before they themselves related 
the facts from which their sadness arose, then, in- 
stead of arising naturally, it would be forced and 
premature. The knowledge of them it would re- 
veal and of the cause of their present soul state 
would seem so extraordinary as to arouse suspic- 
ion. This—for the time being, was to be avoided. 
Being just furnished, in their estimation, with the 
data, he applies the appropriate remedy, for the 
legitimate removal of their sadness. 

Their reply showed that it was the result of un- 
belief. And also that their unbelief was the off- 
spring of ignorance of the Scriptures. He did not 
therefore try to remove this sadness by philoso- 
phical considerations, human reasonings or simple 
hortatory appeals based on nothing. He appre- 
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hended the real cause. He applied the true 
remedy. A belief in all “the things” written 
concerning this Christ about whom they talked, 
involving not only the suffering, death and burial, 
of which they were aware, but also the resurrec- 
tion and the glory—that was what was needed in 
order to legitimately and healthfully bring joy to 
the heart and gladness to the countenance. But 
the Saviour would have such a belief founded on 
an intelligent apprehension of the Word of God. 
He therefore “expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself.” What 
a marvellously interesting exposition of Scripture 
that must have been! Would that we had it! 
Why give it to them and withold it from man- 
kind? Did they need it more than others? Why 
not have at once allowed them to know him? Or, 
would they not have been established in the faith 
of him, when revealed at the supper, without that 
exposition? Or, did their own present and future 
good and usefulness demand this grounding in the 
truth? It was not lost to men. As a part of 
their spiritual being it lives. And, as a deter- 
mining factor in their after life and work, it entered 
other lives. It lives imperishably. And may not 
the general statement of what was said, without 
the revelation of its details, suffice for us—if not 
for them—by way of confirming our faith and 
stimulating us in the finding of Christ in the Serip- 
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tures, just as well, if not better, than if this search 
were rendered unnecessary by the possession of 
his exposition? John says: ‘And there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.’’ Was all that for the 
benefit of and the effect confined to, the men of 
his own generation? And for the men of the 
future,—was their life to be absolutely limited to 
the influence exerted by the recorded part of his 
life? Or, did the power of the unrecorded sur- 
vive his day? Is it still a part of the heritage of 
men? If the former, it shows the large place 
which each man’s own generation is to occupy in 
his mind and heart. If the latter, it reveals not 
only the weighty import that attaches to, but the 
vitality that inheres in those words and deeds 
which we may deem to be bounded by the now and 
here. Whether the one, the other, or both, it ex- 
hibits the supreme value attached to life. It is 
worth living. It should also remove any hesitancy 
that may be in us to do our best under what we 
may deem to be unpropitious circumstances, lest it 
might be a needless waste of our ointment. Noth- 
ing is wasted that is done for God. There is no 
desert air in his kingdom. No loaf nor fragment 
is lost. Whether recorded or not, all lives, moves 
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and has a being, not only in our own day but for 
all time and eternity. 

Some of his unrecorded words and deeds pro- 
ject themselves in the thoughts and lives of men 
on the line of the recorded. This they do in view 
of the general statement made regarding their ex- 
istence and nature. For example, in the present 
instance. The fact that Christ did and said so 
much and so well when none but one or two in- 
mediately heard or saw,—what a rebuke to our 
egotism, pride, discouragement! What an inspir- 
ation to do our best for men, whether many or 
few! Our words may have but few listeners. So 
did many of Christ’s. Our words may not have 
the honor of a visible record. Neither did Christ’s. 
But they entered into the life of one or more souls. 
And they live as the elements of character more 
durably than adamantine inscriptions. 

The result was that their hearts now “ burn 
within them.” We may be sure that their coun- 
tenances reflected the glow. As Jews, of course, 
they believed their own sacred Scriptures. But 
Jesus did not call that belief which led not to ap- 
propriate results. A belief in “ Moses and the 
prophets ” that led no further than Christ’s hum- 
iliation, that did not involve, in its grasp, the risen 
and exalted Jesus, that left the soul in darkness, 
doubt and sorrow—that was not belief in Christ’s 
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estimation. It was unbelief. “O fools and slow 
of heart to believe the Scriptures.” 

To step in such footprints as the foregoing we 
need large light and love. 


LIX. 


HOW HE DISSIPATES FEAR. 
( LUKE XXIV. 36-43.) 


CoNSCIOUS ignorance is a prolific parent of 
fears. The imagination is busy. It adds to their 
number by conjuring up the unreal. It also dis- 
torts the real. 


‘‘’'Tis well—my soul shakes off its load of care, 
Tis only the obscure is terrible. 

Imagination frames events unknown, 

In wild fantastic shapes of hideous ruin ; 

And what it fears, creates! ” 


As the domain of exact knowledge increases 
such wild pranks, like Canaanites, are driven out 
or subdued. They are possessed instead of pos- 
sessing. They become “ministering spirits” 
whom you may send obediently forth to enlarge 
the pleasurable conquests of the soul. In refer- 
ence to the largely veiled future it acts on the line 
of what is revealed. The authority of One who 
knows controls. At the same time it is busy, in 
harmony with its nature, in enlarging and intensi- 
fying fear on the one hand and joy on the other. 
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By its conjurings it adds to the fearful forebodings 
of the unbeliever. It increases the pleasurable 
anticipations of the believer. Both are obscure. 
Exact knowledge regarding either is not for us 
here. That fact, in these relations, fosters joy as 
well as fear because, in the one case, all that can 
minister to fear is utterly absent, while in the 
other the same is true of what can promote happi- 
ness. 

On the basis of conscious ignorance then, the 
imagination may here wing its flight on lines of 
woe or weal intensifying both and still fall im- 
measurably short of what is to be. And it does 
this on the basis-of the authoritative knowledge, 
given it of God, that in the one sphere all is 
utterly evil, while in the other there is naught but 
good. This absolute knowledge gives direction to 
its movements. At the same time, the presence 
of the obscure gives room for a play thereof which 
adds terror to terror or joy to joy. And these, if 
unreal as to the facts on which they are based, 
as they may be, are yet not only real as to their 
quantum but fall immeasurably short of them in 
each case. The dissipation of obscurity by the 
exact knowledge of experience, in this instance, 
instead of revealing the groundlessness of the fears 
conjured up thereby, will the rather fortify and 
justify its begettings as well as indefinitely multi- 
ply them. And so of the joys. As to the founda- 
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tion facts, they are given of God. They are 
within the sphere of exact knowledge. And from 
them the imagination must wing its way, however 
eccentric its further flight may be. The general 
trend and character of each is determined for good 
or ill. 

But it is otherwise when the soul is mistaken as 
to the great facts which determine the trend of 
one’s imaginings. In that case evil and good, 
light and darkness, may exchange confusedly and 
unjustifiably. Where no voice of knowing author- 
ity comes to give a basis to the currents of 
imagination, then it becomes the soul to be clothed 
with the mantle of charity, when such terra incog- 
mita refers to the lives of our fellows. Hasty 
conclusions, drawn by ill-founded imaginings, may, 
in such event, not only be unjust to others but in- 
juriously re-act upon ourselves. 

The state of the disciples’ minds, the result 
thereof and the manner of Christ as related thereto, 
as these are given in the above passage, are in this 
connection full of interest. When they became 
conscious of his presence “ they were terrified and 
affrighted.” They looked upon him as being, 
what he was not—a spirit. Their relationship 
was marred, for the time being, through misappre- 
hension. Their belief was based on ignorance. It 
was hastily formed. It led to feelings unwar- 
ranted by the facts. ‘Those emotions remained as 
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long as their foundation—-the erroneous belief. 
That destroyed; they crumbled. Such was their 
condition, no matter whether, under the circum- 
stances, it were justifiable or not. But now, how 
did Jesus act in order to right matters? To make 
things comfortable and establish such a relation as 
will minister to profitable fellowship, their feelings 
toward him must be changed. And to effect this 
their belief must be revolutionized. That must be 
done by the stern logic of fact. The real must 
take the place of the “baseless fabric” of their 
imaginings. And that is what he did. “ Behold 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle 
me and see; fora spirit hath not flesh and bones 
as ye see me have.” That changed their feelings. 
It cleared matters. The old fear, as a result, was 
chased away by the new joy. Joy, so excessive as 
to produce from its very intensity, a species of un- 
belief. The Saviour moderates this and restores 
it toa healthful balance by a further display of 
confirmatory evidence. ‘“ Have ye here any 
meat?” And they gave him a piece of a broiled 
fish and of a honey comb. And he took it and 
did eat before them.” 

He had a character that would bear scrutiny. 
He substituted truth for error in their minds. 
Their judgment was now according to knowledge. 
And the ill founded fears were scourged from 
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their souls. The result was just to him and ben- 
eficent to them. 

Their mutual relationship and conduct, in this 
instance, is of practical import tous. Our relation 
and intercourse with our fellows and its results 
will be affected by our feelings toward them. 
These again will be conformed to our judgments. 
And the righteousness of the latter will depend on 
the accuracy of our knowledge. Let this be de- 
fective, distorted or unreal and its vitiating influ- 
ence will run through all its dependencies of 
emotion and conduct. It will affect them even 
though, for a time, they should be hypocritically 
screened. Great wrong may be done. Great 
harm may come. A consciousness of this defect 
should lead to an abeyance of judgment, or a sus- 
pension or modification of conduct, while it ex- 
isted. Our knowledge of each other being 
anything but infallible, there is large room for 
charity. It may be most needed where there is 
the least disposition to show it. 

There is large room for misapprehension be- 
tween the followers of Christ and the world. 
“The world knoweth us not.” That being so, 
everything that is based on this ignorance will be 
correspondingly defective and unrighteous. To be 
helpful in dissipating error and its resultant brood 
of evils, as imitators of Christ, we need, in the 
first place, characters that will bear scrutiny. 
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With Joseph’s brethren we must be able to say, 
in all sincerity, “ We be true men.” In the next 
place, in our dealings with men it will be for the 
good of all concerned that we bear such a relation- 
ship to them as will furnish the requisite data for 
correct estimates. When this is possible and 
easily attainable, then to believe, feel and act on 
insufficient data, is unjust to others and injurious 
to ourselves. ‘They should have the benefit of all 
the defect of our knowledge until it be amply 
full. This is after the manner of Christ. It may 
not be after that of the world. In order to this 
we must be willing to come so near that they may 
“handle us” and be themselves handled. This 
will, of course, be fatal to hypocritical pretensions 
and all the myriad shams and “lying wonders ” by 
which men deceive and are being deceived. But 
such fatality will be a blessing to men. The foot- 
steps of Christ will lead out of this congregation 
of the dead into newness of life. 
24 


LX. 
CONCLUSION. 


“How do you know there isa God?” was asked 
of an Indian by an unbelieving white man. “How 
do you know a man has been here?” was the re- 
ply, pointing, at the same time, to foot-prints in 
the sand. True. These are seen in the heavens 
above and the earth beneath. The “ Testimony of 
the rocks” assert them. ‘They are graven on their 
enduring pages. “In the volume of the Book” 
we also behold Him. The former grows until 
at last man comes—its crowning glory. The latter 
shines with increasing clearness until the “ MAN 
of God’s right hand,” the “ express image of His per- 
son,’ comes—the crowning glory of all God’s rey- 
elations. This revealing life allies himself to us 
so that we may ‘grow up into him in all things.” 
Growth toward the symmetry of perfection and 
perfection amid endless growth is thus placed be- 
fore us. His life is for the whole of humanity. Men, 
women and children may feel the throbbings of a 
heart and the touches of a nature that is of kin. 
He is the representative human character. Each 
hemisphere of humanity is completed in and by 
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him. In being transformed into his likeness by 
imitation, instead of suffering loss, there is gain in 
manhood and womanhood. “ Perhaps nothing in 
the world is a surer sign of littleness than a slav- 
ish imitation of any man. Men lose that which is 
an honor to them—individuality—and then they 
lose that which is power to them—originality—the 
moment they commence walking in another man’s 
track. When one painter slavishly copies another 
he is only known as the satellite of a great lumi- 
nary; he himself is neither respectable nor re- 
spected. But this is not the case when men select 
models which are confessed to be perfect. You 
never hear a man accused of a want of originality 
because he studies the models in sculpture of an- 
cient Greece. It is not usual to hear the accusa- 
tion of imitation brought against painters who 
have studiously examined the works of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. These men are put at the 
head of their respective schools and the following 
of these masters of the art is voted to be no folly, 
buttrue wisdom. ’Tis even so with the imitation of 
Christ. To imitate other men is weakness, to 
copy Christ is strength. Christ is the perfection 
of manhood. He whoshould imitate him the most 
nearly would be the most original man upon earth. 
It may seem a paradox, but it is one which never- 
theless needs only to be tried to be proved; no 
man will be looked upon asso strange, so singular 
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a being among his fellows as the man who shall 
nearest approach to the image of the Lord Jesus. 

There is not a single biography truthfully writ- 
ten which I would have you read and then say, 
“J will re-live this man’s life precisely as he lived 
it.” You would make shipwreck if you blindly 
steered in the wake of the noblest of your brethren. 
There remains but one model we can ever com- 
mend to you, and only one which a man of strong 
mind can accept as his copy in every “ jot and tit- 
tle.’ And that one is Christ. 

The imitation of Christ demanded by the Word 
of God is revolutionary so far as our old natures 
are concerned. It is also permanent in duration. 
It becomes a part of us. It is not like a garment 
donned or doffed on occasion. It is not like the 
impersonations of character by a stage actor. It 
is related of Garrick, that he and a companion en- 
tered a cabin Paris. Leaving, unknown to the 
cabman, he soon returned and applied for a seat, 
asa third person. As such he was accepted. He 
repeated this several times. So complete were his 
impersonations that when he finally applied the 
cabman told him that he had. no room—that he 
had his quota of passengers. He was going to 
drive off without him, until, on being induced to 
examine matters, he found he had been entirely 
deceived by the famous actor’s transformations. 
But, in that case, the self was not changed. It is 
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not thus with the imitation of Christ. The change 
involved in that becomes a part of us and is ren- 
dered permanent. It is not for the time being, 
- but is eternal. It is not the means used for a, cer- 
tain end, but is itself the great end to be sought 
after. 

In following Christ, the soul is not called upon 
to pursue a narrow line, cramping its growth. 
His was a large and varied life, transformation 
into which will necessarily lead into roomy, 
wealthy places and possessions. It can not be all 
seen from one point of view. You stand looking 
at some enchanting scenery. Its glory thrills you. 
Art and nature combine to fill out your ideal. 
You again visit it and it is changed. You see the 
old qualities, but under new forms. There are 
modifications also of sunlight and shade not pre- 
viously there. Why all this? You have shifted 
your point of observation. Yet again you look 
upon it, aud, while possessing a glory and gran- 
deur that fascinates and awes, it yet wears a dif- 
ferent aspect from that seen on all former vis- 
its. Why so? Because you are looking upon 
its face transformed or partially hidden by ele- 
mental war. 

So is it with the life ofour Lord. 

But through all the changes in earthly scenery 
it may still be the same area over which our gaze 
sweeps. And so through all the varied play of the 
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attributes of his character it is still the same 
Christ upon whom you look the while. As with 
an earthly landscape so with Christ, variety of 
position and repetition of observation must be our 
motto in order to behold and gather in the varied 
charms. 

In the historical development of the race, the 
imitative tendencies of the soul have given rise to 
various schools of thought and action. A Master 
has arisen. Others, laboring in the same depart- 
ment, have adopted his style or method and are re- 
cognized as belonging to the same school. We have 
thus schools of art and science, of philosophy and 
theology, of politics and war. So is there aschool 
of Christ. Anda wonderful school it is, in the no- 
bility of its purposes, in the variety of its accom- 
plishments, in the elevating effect of its principles, 
in the growing vigor of its life, in the hold of its 
Master on the devotion of his pupils, in its ever- 
lasting nature, in the inconceivable possibilities of 
its future. Its achievements sweep over the whole 
gamut of human experience. It embodies in itself 


the analogies of all the schools. It is one of poe- 


try. “For we are his workmanship” (poem). It 
is one of war. “Fight the good fight of faith.” 
It has its military heroes. And so through all the 
schools. In reference to this one, as compared to 
the rest, we might say,“ Many daughters have 
done virtuously but thou excellest them all.” Im- 
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itation here instead of degrading, ennobles; instead 
of rendering servile, fosters a true independence ; 
instead of dwarfing, develops; instead of enslay- 
ing, enlarges freedom, originality, individuality. 

Who would not be a member of the household 
of faith? | 

Who would not bea follower of the Lord Jesus ? 

He calls to “glory, honor, immortality.” Into 
his likeness may both writer and reader be 
“ changed into the same image from glory to glory.” 
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